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| THE LATE WALTER HINES PAGE 


Founder of the Wortp’s Work and its editor until he went to London 
five years ago as American Ambassador, where he served through almost 
the entire war period and with such devotion that overwork was the cause. 
of his recent death 
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THE MARCH 


HE Peace Conference opens with the 

issues sharply drawn upon the main 

questions involved. It would be ab- 

surd to claim that there is no disagree- 

ment, for that disagreement is openly 
and frankly avowed. President Wilson has 
publicly declared that the United States will enter 
no arrangement for maintaining the old balance of 
power; that it will become a party to no interna- 
tional treaty that does not include all the other 
important nations. So far as the public opinion 
of England has expressed itself, it apparently 
agrees with Mr. Wilson’s attitude. Premier 
Clémenceau, on the other hand, favors restoring 
the system of balances; he desires a quadruple 
alliance of England, France, Italy, and the United 
States, as a bulwark against any combination 
that a revitalized Germany may create. Premier 
Clémenceau belongs to the school that has no 
faith in any safeguards against Germany except 
material safeguards. He is one of those who, 
like Caesar, thinks that Germany’s border is 
the Rhine, and that the peace of the world de- 
pends upon keeping the Germans behind the nat- 
ural barrier where they were driven ages ago by 
the Roman legions. It is easy to understand 
this attitude and even to sympathize with it. 
France is the nation that has lived under the 
German terror for a generation; she is the nation 
which, in the event of another struggle, will first 
have to meet the impact of the German arms and 
again furnish the world its battlefield. Not un- 
naturally, the French believe that they are en- 
titled to such assurances against a repetition of 
the last four years as definite alliances and annex- 
ations of new territory can provide. The world 
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is grateful to France, and is disposed to give this 
gallant nation such protection as will make her 
future secure; that President Wilson and Premier 
Clémenceau evidently disagree implies no di-. 
vergence on this fundamental question, but 
merely a difference in opinion as to the best 
method of accomplishing it. 

This Peace Conference hopes to do more even 
than bring peace to France. It aspires to estab- 
lish a new order that will definitely bring peace 
to the world. It hopes to promote that “enthron- 
ment of the idea of public right as the governing 
idea of European politics”? which, in Gladstone’s 
phrase, will be “the greatest triumph of our time.”’ 
By the extent that the Conference succeeds in ad- 
vancing this ideal its success will be measured. 
For the last hundred years these two antagonistic 
ideas have manifested themselves in European 
affairs—one that believes only in force, the other 
that has faith in reason and honor and justice. 
In the days of the Crimean War, Palmerston 
represented the practical attitude, and Cobden 
and John Bright stood for “idealism” in interna- 
tional relations; in 1878 Disraeli and Salisbury 
took the one side, with Gladstone on the other. 
The Palmerstons and the Disraelis solved no 
problems and accomplished nothing except to lay 
the seeds of future wars, including the one which 
has just ended. At least one point can be made 
in favor of the new plan to which America and 
England have already given their allegiance—it 
is the only one that has not been tried. Now the 
tide of idealism has risen higher than ever before, 
and this Peace Conference will disclose whether it 
is all a dream, or whether, after all, it may become 
the force that will determine history. 
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—— 
L PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE MISSION rn 


Driving with President Poincaré, during his European tour to popularize 
with the political leaders and with the masses his plan to form a League of 
Nations at the Peace Conference 
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MR. WILLIAM H. TAFT 


President of the League to Enforce Peace which developed and promoted 
the League of Nations idea throughout the world. Mr. Taft is devoting this 
month of February to attending nine great conventions held in various parts 
of the United States for organizing public opinion behind President Wilson in 
his effort to secure the League of Nations at the Peace Table. As a Republi- 
can Mr. Taft has strongly opposed the position taken by Senator Lodge, 
Senator Knox, and other Republican Senators 
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M. LEON BOURGEOIS 


President of the French Society for a League of Nations and chairman 
of the special commission appointed by the French Government two years 
ago to investigate and prepare a plan for a League of Nations. This plan 
recommended that France become a member of such a League. M. Bour- 
geois is one of the leading statesmen of France, having served as Minister of 
State, Minister of Foreign Affairs and in many other important posts 
































Of Fallodon, president of the League of Nations Union of England. As 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Asquith Cabinet, Viscount Grey 
was an outstanding advocateof a Leagueof Nations and has done much toward 
bringing the English people to support the idea 
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Whose sudden death at his home at Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6, 
deprived the nation of one of its most useful citizens; the personification of 
Americanism and an untiring crusader for civic righteousness and the high- 
est form of patriotism 














President Wilson’s Accomplishments 
in Europe 


HE happenings of the last few weeks 
dispelled many of the doubts which many 


Americans entertained as to the wisdom 
of President Wilson’s visit to Europe. The 
spontaneous popular greetings alone, which he has 
received in France, England and Italy, largely 
justify this historic pilgrimage. It was taken for 
granted that the French people would acclaim 
the American President; Americans and French- 
men have no historic memories except those of 
peace and friendship, and in a political and in- 
dustrial sense the two nations can never become 
rivals. - But the enthusiasm which Mr. Wilson’s 
presence has aroused in England seems really 
significant of a new order in the world. These 
greetings came spontaneously from the English 
democratic masses, and fairly reflected the in- 
fluence which America and American ideals now 
exercise upon the sober, hard thinking, hard 
working men and women that comprise the British 
people. Listening to their acclamations, the 
United States hears the same expression of British 
popular opinion which supported the side of the 
colonies in the Revolution, which supported the 
national cause in 1861, and which, in all moments 
of irritation between England and the United 
States, has taken the side of reason and good 
feeling. In our relations with Great Britain 
two forces in British public life have always made 
their presence felt; the Tory, aristocratic classes, 
whose attitude has not always been friendly, and 
the Liberal, democratic elements which have al- 
most invariably sympathized with American 
ideals. The fact which makes the present episode 
a great historic occasion is that the democracy 
of England is now the controlling power in English 
life; that the struggle between privilege and free- 
dom that has extended over nearly a thousand 
years has practically ended, and that England, 
no less than the United States, is a free, self- 


governing democracy. Thus it was this new : 


England which greeted Wilson, and it is an Eng- 


land that the United States can meet on equal 


ground. 

This demonstration in itself makes the Presi- 
dent’s trip worth while, but the consequences 
extend far beyond that. This new association 
of thé United States and Great Britain means 
that the world is facing its greatest crisis and is 
attempting its greatest experiment. The forces 


of “realism” and “idealism” have been contend- 
ing for supremacy through the long. centuries. 
Realism, finding its most complete expression 
in Prussianized Germany, has had its fullest op- 
portunity in the last four years—with the results 
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that are now apparent all over a devastated, 
starving, bankrupt, and graveyard-ridden Eu- 
rope. Possibly idealism may similarly fail in 
bringing peace and prosperity to mankind, but 
it is now apparently to have its chance. Con- 
cretely, this means that President Wilson’s visit, 
for good or ill, has made a League of Nations a 
certainty. Precisely what form this League 
will take is not yet clear, but some form of inter- 
national organization will form the foundation 
stone of the new treaty of peace. The thing has 
apparently passed beyond the stage of argument; 
not the preachings of statesmen but events 
themselves are making the League inevitable. 


II 


The representatives gathered at Versaiiles are 
engaged not only in one of the greatest tasks that 
ever confronted practical statesmen, but one of 
the most hazardous. They are proposing to 
destroy the political structure that has existed in 
Europe for centuries, and to substitute another one 
in its place. Their task is not merely that of 
“rectifying” boundary lines, of assessing indemni- 
ties, of patching up differences; it is really the 
creation of an entirely new world. The four 
great empires that have controlled the destinies 
of hundreds of millions of peoples east of the 
Rhine have been destroyed, and in their place 
are to rise half a dozen or. more new nations— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, a new Aus- 
tria, a new Hungary, a new Rumania, to say 
nothing of the several independent sovereignties 
that are to be carved out of the Ottoman Empire, 
and, probably, out of Russia. The world has 
been so thrilled at the disappearance of these age- 
long tyrannies and the creation of these new inde- 
pendent democracies that certain dangers which 
are inherent in the programme have escaped the 
popular attention. That peoples who have lived 
under crushing despotisms for centuries should 
suddenly blossom into free, self-governing com- 


’ monwealths—this is a splendid and wondrous 


achievement; yet the thing is not so simple as 
that. Most of these peoples are inexperienced 
in government; ‘racial animosities within their 
own boundaries are a constantly disintegrating 
force; practically none of them have a homogene- 
ous population—in sections Slavs are hopelessly 
mingled with Italians, Germans with Rumanians, 
Poles with Russians, Hungarians with Croats and 
Slovenes—the whole of Central Europe, indeed, is 
a Macedonian salad of races, languages, and re- 
ligions. It is hardly necessary to ask whether 
these elements will live together peacefully after 
the Peace Conference has once drawn the: na- 
tional boundaries; the fact is that the fighting 
among them has already begun. Hostilities now. 
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rage between the Ukraine and Poland; Jugoslavia 
even now stands on the brink of war with Italy. 
The creation of these new nations simply means 
that Balkan conditions will extend north of the 
Danube over the larger part of central and eastern 
Europe. 

Whatever crimes Germany, Austria, and Russia 
may have committed, and they were numerous 
and atrocious enough, at least these sovereignties 
did maintain public order within their borders. 
The removal of this strong authority, unless it 
be succeeded by another supernational authority, 
will, in the opinion of all who are qualified to 
speak, leave this part of Europe the prey to con- 
stant turbulence. It will lead not only to con- 
stant wars among the new nations themselves, 
but ultimately to a renewal of the world contest 
which has just ended. Should the Allied coun- 
tries content themselves with freeing these peoples 
and then leave them adrift, they would be guilty 
of as great a crime against civilization as that 
committed by Germany herself. 
that they have created these nations makes the 
Allied Powers responsible for their success. This 
principle is the one that the United States has 
always recognized. The problem that is perplex- 
ing Europe is simply the same one which, on a 
smaller scale, confronted the United States when 
we gave Cuba her freedom. In destroying the 
authority of Spain in this island we performed a 
great service to the cause of freedom and justice, 
yet we realized the danger of giving this untrained 
people its absolute, unconditional independence. 
The history of the Central American and South 
American Republics too clearly indicated what 
would be the course of events in Cuba as soon as 
the restraining hand should be removed. Yet we 
also recognized that the Cuban people had the 
potentialities of an enlightened, self-governing 
democracy. We solved this problem by a piece 
of constructive statesmanship which is one of our 
greatest national achievements. We created 
the Republic of Cuba, giving the people complete 
control of all their affairs, internal and external, 
and, in all essentials, Cuba became as completely 
independent as the United States itself. The 
American Government reserved only one right; 
that was to interfere in Cuba in case of internal 
disturbance. So long as the Cubans conducted an 
orderly state, in which the free expression of the 
popular will controlled the government, Cuba 
should remain an independent nation. In the 


event, however, that an unsuccessful candidate for 
the presidency should start a revolution, or that 
other manifestations threatened internal convul- 
sions, then the American Government could inter- 
vene and set the house in order. 
worked admirably. 


This scheme has 
In Cuba’s nearly twenty 
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The mere fact 







years of existence we have had to exercise this 
authority twice; a few years ago the mere threat 
to use it had the effect of producing stability. 
All spirits of unrest on the island now understand 
that it is useless to “start things,’ and that the 
only effect of an uprising will be the landing of 
American marines. Consequently the Republic 
is now firmly established and prosperous. The 
promptness with which Cuba followed the exam- 
ple of the United States in declaring war on Ger- 
many, accompanying this declaration with the 
official statement that any nation that was the 
enemy of the United States was also the enemy of 
Cuba, shows that one result of our guardianship 
has been to unite the two peoples in the closest 
friendship and sympathy. 


Ill 


Thus the particular problem that is facing 
Europe at the present moment the United States 
has partly solved. The Allied Nations can no 
more create these new sovereignties and then set 
them adrift than could we have followed such a 
policy in the case of Cuba. It is inevitable, unless 
the fruits of this victory are to be lost, and Europe 
is to be reduced to a state of anarchy that will be 
much worse than Prussian despotism, that the 
Powers assembled at Versailles adopt some plan 
of preserving the thing which they propose to 
create. Herein is the one great argument for a 
League of Nations that appeals to practical men. 
As already said, it is no longer a matter of choice; 
it is a matter of necessity. Possibly this plan will 
not work, but, unless it does, freedom in Central 
Europe will die an early death, wars will succeed 
one another in continuous procession, and ulti- 
mately the same old oppressive system, or one 
that will represent the same ideals, will return. 
Something in the nature of a “ Platt Amendment” 
for the Balkans and Central Eurove is at least 
worth a trial. 

There is only one danger in the emphasis which 
President Wilson and certain of the Allied diplo- 
mats are giving to the League. The popularity 
which the proposal has aroused in Germany is not 
altogether pleasing. The German people have 
evidently seized upon the League as the most 
convenient means of escaping the penalties of 
their crimes. To them the League is not a pro- 
gramme for limiting wars and producing some- 
thing like a stable peace; it is a kind of universal 
love feast in which Germany can participate with 
the rest of the world. This is probably the reason 
why the French people are the least enthusiastic 
about the League. Yet even before this organi- 
zation itself is formed there is one thing which is 
even more important. That is absolute justice 


_to Germany. No one asks for revenge—but all 
































the world demands inexorable justice. For 
the crimes that have been committed in the last 
four years the German people are responsible 
and for them the German people must pay—to 
the extent that money can atone for these crimes 
money must be paid, and to the last farthing. 
It took the German people forty years to prepare 
for this assault on European civilization; if it 
takes forty years and more to pay for the conse- 
quences, the full measure must be demanded. 
Whatever other forms of retribution the Peace 
Conference may decide on, justice must also be 
exacted. Whatever bonds may be necessary to 
keep this predatory nation under control must be 
provided for. Germany’s criminal statesmen and 
criminal generals, from the Kaiser down, must be 
taken into court, fairly tried, and punished pre- 
cisely like all other criminals. This should be 
the first labor of the Versailles Conference. The 
next should be the reorganization of Europe on 
the lines which, within human limitations, are 
most just. Not until these tasks are completed 
should there be any discussion of admitting 
Germany to the League of Nations. Whether 
Germany should ever be admitted into such a 
League will depend entirely upon the course of 
events. But she certainly should not be admitted 
at once. Not until she has made full atonement 
for the last forty years, organized a stable govern- 
ment based upon popular rights, and evidenced 
through a long period of probation a desire 
to associate with other nations on the ground 
of decency and fair dealing, will Europe and 
America consent to receive her into such a 
partnership. 


Does a Great American Navy Menace 
the World ? 


HE Spanish-American War aroused a 

new interest in the American Navy and 

led to the adoption of a building pro- 
gramme that gave the United States in a few years 
the'second largest fleet in the world. It is not 
surprising that the first practical outcome of the 
World War should be a naval bill which, if adopted, 
will ultimately give the United States as large a 
navy as England’s. In 1900, Germany, adopting 
her new naval bill, announced her purpose to 
build a navy so strong that, “even in a conflict 
with the first naval Power, a war would have con- 
sequences which would seriously endanger that 
Power.” The new German Navy, which was thus 
a direct challenge to British naval supremacy, 
was the fact that first awakened Englishmen to 
the danger that faced the British Empire as well 
4 civilization itself. It is not surprising that 
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certain Americans should have set up the cry that - 
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the United States, in proposing to build such a 
huge navy, was merely taking the place of Ger- 
many as England’s enemy on the seas; and that 
the competition in construction that will now take 
place will inevitably lead to war. . 

Despite this opposition, the mass of the Ameri- 
can people will probably approve this new build- 
ing programme. The present war has shown the 
need of it. The history of the United States for 
the last century has made apparent the same 
necessity. The position of the United States in 
naval matters -throughout all this period may not - 
have been a humiliating one, but it was one that 
hardly corresponds to the Nation’s present dig- 
nity and importance. For the larger part of that 
time we had been content to place ourselves under 
the protection of British naval power and to leave 
to the British Navy the guarding of the Monroe 
Doctrine—the principle which we regarded as most ~ 
necessary to our national security. Possibly 
such a dependence was inevitable in our period 
of weakness; but such a state of affairs would be 
intolerable in the Twentieth Century. The 
Monroe Doctrine makes the United States the 
protector of all of South and Central America; 
our position in the Philippines and the Pacific 
necessarily implies a large naval force; while our 
two long coast lines will oblige us to keep a large 
fleet in both oceans. Even though we acquire 
no new responsibilities as a result of the Versailles 
Conference, the United States already has suf- 
ficient employment for a great naval force. In 
the future we shall do our own policing and rely 
upon ourselves for our own protection; any other 
position is simply unthinkable. 

Yet all this does not imply the slightest hos- 
tility or unfriendliness toward the British Em- 
pire. Americans recognize the justice of Britain’s 
contention that a great navy is essential to her 
existence as a nation and do not regard such a 
navy as in any sense a menace to themselves. 
Similarly, Englishmen would hardly regard a 
navy sufficiently large for our national responsi- 
bilities as a menace to the British Empire. The 
whole matter reduces itself purely to one of atti- 
tude—of national character and mentality. Ger- 
many was almost frankly a predatory nation; 
every extension of her army and navy was adopted 
for the purpose of increasing her national do- 
mains and her national power. American policy 
in the last three years is a sufficient answer 
to those who believe that our large resources 
will necessarily breed a spirit of aggressive- 
ness. A great American navy will always stand 
as a bulwark of American justice and Ameri- 
can democracy; it is, indeed, the one certain 
guarantee that these splendid gifts to the world 
will endure. 
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Germany and the Constituent Assembly 


the course of the Russian Revolution. 
In Russia, the moderate Socialists first 
obtained the power, and were able to hold it for 
several months against the attacks of the ex- 
tremists. The Russian Revolution started in 
March; the Socialist revolutionists, under Keren- 
Sky, came into power in July; the Bolshevik, 
the most uncompromising element in the Socialist 
party, did not obtain control until November. 
Thus the Russian Revolution had three stages, 
each one more violent and disintegrating than 
that which had gone before. But the German 
situation differs from the Russian in that it 
- apparently started with the Kerensky stage. 
The Miliukoff forces, which overturned the Czar, 
were not Socialists at all; they were constitutional 
democrats, philosophers who believed in an orderly 
non-monarchical state. The leaders of the Ger- 
man Revolution are Socialists of the more mod- 
erate, democratic kind, and from them to the 
out-and-out Bolshevik is only a single step. 
Whether the German people win in their strug- 
gle for democracy, or whether the advocates of 
social convulsion carry the day, depends upon a 
single event. Newspaper readers attempting 
to follow the confused state of things in Germany 
find the words Constituent Assembly frequently 
appearing in the news despatches, yet they have 
probably not attached the significance to them 
that they deserve. The whole fate of the German 
Empire hangs upon this Constituent Assembly. 
If we used the name which is more familiar in the 
United, States, that of Constitutional Assembly, 
its importance becomes intelligible. The demand 
for a Constituent Assembly in Germany is a 
demand for the gathering of representatives of 
the German people, which shall adopt a constitu- 
tional form of government for the whole German 
nation. All elements except the German Bolshe- 
viki are asking for such an assembly. If it once 
convenes, the cause of democracy in Germany 
will have won; if it does not convene, then it 
may be taken for grartted that Germany will go 
the way of Russia. Leaders like Liebknecht, 
Ledebour, and Rosa Luxemburg are in their hearts 
opposed to a National Assembly of any kind; 
the fact that the first has spoken in its favor means 
little more than lip service. These leaders are 
not democrats, they are not believers in popular 
government or the rule of the majority; they are 
simply the advocates of a class war and they 
demand that only the working classes shall have 
political power—in other words, license to loot 
the propertied elements, great and small. They 
are professedly autocrats, who would replace the 


(the in Germany seem closely to parallel 
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tyranny of the Kaiser and the junkers by the 
tyranny of the industrial workers; for this reason 
any National Assembly, representing all classes 
in the German nation, elected on the basis of 
universal suffrage, is precisely the one thing that 
will checkmate their plans for disintegration. 

The experience of Russia makes clear the rela- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly to the progress 
of Bolshevism. In Russia, as in Germany, such 
an assembly was the spontaneous demand of the 
people and there only one element opposed it— 
the gangs led by Lenine and Trotzky. These 
leaders obtained the support of the army at Petro. 
grad and Moscow and seized the government 
just as the elections for the Constituent Assembly 
were taking place. These elections returned an 
Assembly which was overwhelmingly anti-Bolshe- 
vist in its membership, the result being that 
Lenine and Trotzky corralled their sailor and 
soldier supporters and dispersed the gathering 
by force of arms. For the time being this violent 
attempt to prevent the majority of the Russian 
people from adopting their own form of govern- 
ment has succeeded, though it is impossible that 
it should succeed permanently. It is altogether 
likely that Germany will face the same crisis, 
though whether a murderous mob will succeed in 
destroying the popular desire for a Constitutional 
Assembly in Germany, as it did in Russia, only 
events can determine. 





Bolshevism in England and the 
United States 


O WHAT extent is Bolshevism likely to 

make inroads in the United States and 

England? There is probably no_ word 
which is used more loosely than this one, its: 
meanings ranging all the way from scientific 
Socialism to the vaguest social unrest.. When 
Americans and Englishmen employ the term to 
their own countries they are thinking not of Red 
Guards, or dictatorships of the proletariat, or 
Lenines and Trotzkys, or burnings, lootings and 
wholesale murder, but of Socialism, pacifism, 
“internationalism,” an undefined opposition 
to existing political forces, a sympathetic attitude 
toward the I. W. W., and an opposition to the 
war policies of the Allied nations. This spirit 
has manifested itself conspicuously in_ both 
England and the United States, but it is only 
recently that both countries have had an oppor 
tunity of learning to what extent this unhealthy 
mentality prevailed among the masses. 

The November election gave the United States 
the opportunity of testing this point. The mt 
result was that most conspicuous opponents 4 
the war went down to defeat and nearly evel 
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larly failed of reélection. Such political aspirants 
as Henry Ford and Miss Rankin learned that 
their pacifism and their opposition to the war did 
not reflect the attitude of their districts. 
Clark, who has never supported the war except 
under protest, saved his seat in Congress only by 
the narrowest margin. Happenings like these, 
however, might not necessarily be conclusive, 
since local situations in the states and districts 
might explain them; more significant was the 
general falling off in the Socialist vote. It may 
safely be taken for granted that any traces of 
Bolshevism which may exist in this country would 
necessarily be attached to the Socialist candidates. 
In this country the Socialist party officially re- 
pudiated the national war policies, and, following 
the example of the Russian Bolsheviki, denounced 
the war as a capitalist, or bourgeois enterprise, 
and called for an early and inconclusive peace. 
The Socialists have never cast a large vote in the 
United States, but their party strength last fall 
showed a material falling off from that of the 
preceding year. Probably their greatest strong- 
hold in the United States is the East 
Side of New York, yet in these twelve 
districts the Socialists did not elect a single 
Congressional candidate. Thus, applying the 
only practical test that is available, it appears 
that neither the doctrine nor the spirit of Bolshe- 
vism has gained much headway in the United 
States. Its representatives seem to be con- 
fined mainly to a few disturbing elements in 
university faculties, a few self-advertising Social- 
ists of the parlor kind, and a few aspiring editors 


, of sophomoric weeklies; so far as the industrious 


and intelligent citizenry are concerned, the cru- 
sade of social disintegration has apparently left 
little impress. 

This revelation is not particularly surprising, 
for in the United States even the Union Labor 
movement, which certainly is not Bolshevism or 
Socialism, has affected only a small minority of 
the working classes; but the recent election in 
England has given the world a genuine surprise. 
In England, the labor element seemed to have 
become increasingly powerful; it had even been 
predicted that Mr. Arthur Henderson, its leader 
in the House of Commons, would become Prime 
Minister. But in its bearing upon pacifism, 
Bolshevism, and pro-Germanism, the English 
election has been merely a repetition of that in 
the United States. All these English prophets 
of a new social and industrial order have been 
defeated, precisely as were their fellow spirits in 
the United States. Mr. Henderson, far from 
becoming premier, has lost his seat in Parliament 
and Mr. Phillip Snowden and Mr. Ramsay 
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McDonald, who have spent a considerable part of 
the last three years coquetting with certain 
kindred souls in Germany, and who have opposed 
every war effort put forth by England, have 
ended their political careers; such is the judgment 
the British public has passed upon their activities. 

There has been much talk recently of the close 
sympathy existing between the American and 
British people. The elections in the two countries 
prove that all this is not platform oratory. The 
people of the two nations have spoken on the 
great issues that now face the world, and they 
have spoken in practically the same voice. Both 
have given their wholesouled endorsement to the 
war, and both have thrust aside all the insidious 
elements in the two countries that would rob the 
civilized world of its greatest victory. No more 
auspicious prelude to the Peace Conference could 
be asked for. 


The Treaty That Should Become a 
Scrap of Paper 


HE Wortp’s Work has received a con- 
siderable amount of printed matter, is- 
sued by the Italian Bureau of Information 
in the United States, and evidently intended 
to enlighten the American people on Italy’s 
claims and rights at the Peace Conference. 


The idea which this publicity material empha- 


-sizes is that Italy, when she entered the war in 


May, 1915, did so on the basis of a distinct bar- 
gain with the Allied countries, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, and that it is Italy’s intention 
to insist on the complete fulfilment of this bargain. 
A recent Bulletin of this Italian Bureau publishes 
in full this Treaty of London, thereby merely 
following the example of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment at Petrograd, which long since exposed it 
to the world as an example of the kind of secret 


‘diplomacy which was largely responsible for the 


World War, and as an illustration of the kind of 
issues for which the civilized world was‘fighting. 
Even those who least sympathized with Bolshe- 
vist politics were forced to admit, at least to 
themselves, that, in giving this document to 
the public, the Lenine and Trotzky government 
had scored on their adversaries. 

The Treaty of London is such a modern docu- 
ment—it was concluded on April 26, 1915— 
that the circumstances which led up to it are fairly 
fresh in the public mind. When the European 
War broke out, Italy had for thirty-two years 
been the ally of Germany and Austria, the 
treaty of alliance having been renewed so recently 
as 1912. Italy refused to join the Central Pow- 
ers, however, on the entirely justifiable ground 
that the terms of the alliance called for codpera- 
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tion only in the case of a defensive war, and she 
refused to regard Germany’s attack on Belgium 
and France as defensive operations. For the 
next nine months both sides worked hard for 
Italy’s support; the precise details of these nego- 
tiations have not yet been published, yet the idea 
prevalent at the time, that they assumed some- 
thing the form of competitive bidding, probably 
had a solid basis in fact. The difficulty of Ger- 
many’s position was that she could satisfy Italy’s 
demands only at the territorial expense of her 
allies, Austria and Turkey. The world suspected 
at the time that Italy was driving a hard bargain; 
the necessities of the Entente were unquestion- 
ably great, and the result was this Treaty of 
London. 

There is not a line of this treaty that does not 
suggest the outworn, discredited, grab-bag dip- 
lomacy that caused this war. There are clauses 
in it which, if carried out, will inevitably mean 
another war as soon as the Peace Conference at 
Versailles adjourns. It completely flies in the 
face of all the principles of justice and democracy 
that have become the ruling forces in the contest. 
Its main wickedness is that it hands over to Italy 
lands that are not Italian, that have never been 
Italian and that never will be Italian. And in do- 
ing this it entirely disregards the wishes of their 
peoples. The treaty, indeed, has no other 
justification than military and naval strategy 
and the satisfaction of that lust for territory which 
is the essence of imperialism. So far as this treaty 
gives Italy land or peoples that are Italian and 
that yearn for union with the motherland, no 
one will oppose it. That the Trentino, Gorizia, 
and Trieste should be joined to the Kingdom of 
Italy is entirely in keeping with the ideals of this 
war. But Italy now clamors for a considerable 
part of the eastern Adriatic coast—land which is 
over-whelmingly Slavic, and which, if there is any . 
such thing as the rights of peoples, must become 
part of the new Jugoslav nation. According to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the population 
of Dalmatia is 96 per cent. Serbo-Croat and 3 
per cent. Italian; yet Italy now claims a large 
area of this province and practically all the coastal 
Dalmatian Islands. But Italy claims far more 
than this; the Treaty of London gives her twelve 
islands in the A2gean Sea, known as the Dode- 
canese—islands that are entirely Greek and that 
have been Greek since the days of Herodotus. 
The same document gives Italy the right, under 
certain contingencies, to large , areas in Asia 

Minor and in Africa. 

Probably the most unpleasant part of the 
present peace negotiations is Italy’s widely adver- 
tised determination to insist on the literal enforce- 
ment of this treaty. Not only that, but there 




























are signs that her representatives will push their 
claims even farther. News has been generally 
suppressed in England and America of the fact 
that, on November 17th, Italian military forces 
seized possession of Fiume, against the protest of 
the Entente. Yet even the Treaty of London, 
on which the Italian imperialistic faction rests to 
justify its attitude of “sacred egoism,” es- 
pecially provides that this city shall be a part of 
the new Serbo-Croatian state. 

The situation is particularly embarrassing for 
France and England, for, under duress and under 
great necessity, these nations signed the treaty 
that authorizes many of these depredations. It 
is distressing that Italy, or at Jeast the particular 
coterie that now controls her foreign policy and 
represents her at Versailles, should refuse to ac- 
knowledge that a new world has come into being , 
since May, 1915. But there is at least one Power — 
that was not a party to this discreditable compact, © 
and which will protest against its fulfillment. 
That is the United States. The expensive pro- 
paganda with which the Sonnino Government is 
flooding the United States at this time—in this 
very act utilizing one of the most discredited in- 
struments of junker imperialism—will not -blind 
Americans to the fact that the Treaty of London, 
in its history and in its contents, represents all 
that is worst in recent European diplomacy—its 
secrecy, its disregard for racial rights, its tendency, 
as President Wilson has said, “to hand peoples 
from sovereignty. to sovereignty as though they 
were so many chattels.” America will do all 
she can to prevent this war ending on Bismarck- 
ian lines, and one of the first essentials to this is 
Italy’s voluntary consent to transforming the 
Treaty of London into a “scrap of paper.” 


Land Colonization by Private Companies ' 
| OWEVER far we may be inclined to go 













in favoring public ownership of land and 

public colonization, we must acknowl 
edge that fora very long time to come we must rely 
chiefly on private initiative, private enterprise, 
and the stimulus of a reasonable private profit 
for the settlement of the land.” 

Acting upon this belief, Prof. Richard T. Ely 
has made a study of colonization which certain 
land companies have carried on in several parts 
of the country, but especially i in Wisconsin. 

“Private colonization,” he says, “if successful, 
must accomplish three purposes: first, it must 
afford a reasonable profit to those who sell the 
land and undertake to finance the colonization 
scheme; second, it must give the settler and his 
family an opportunity to work on the land, to 
gain a livelihood while working, to make a farm 
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and acquire complete ownership of it in a reason- 
able time; and, in the third place, each colony 
must advance the interests of society. We have, 
then, two private interests, that of the seller and 
that of the buyer of land, to be brought into har- 
mony with the public interest.” 

“The ordinary settler is not a man of great 
capacity; he is honest, generally industrious, 

but he is not gifted in the selection of 
land or of capital-equipment, e.g., cattle, seed, 
and tools. Especially is he apt not to stand high 
in managerial capacity.” It is, therefore, im- 
portant that the colony have wise economic 
leadership which will, first of all, select land which 
can be cultivated profitably. 

The company should exercise care in the selec- 
tion of settlers, and should group them according 
to nationality, or in whatever relationship will 
insure the highest degree of companionship. 
“ Made to order” farms, rather than wild lands, are 
usually sold to settlers. The company provides 
demonstration farms in charge of good farmers, 
and endeavors to secure for the colony all public 
advantages such as good roads, schools, tele- 
phones, and the like. The company lends money 
to farmers to extend their operations. 

The struggle is a hard one and great self-denial 
is a forced condition of success, but Professor Ely 
pronounces the colonies he has studied “fairly 
successful” and believes that such developments 
can be increased with profit to investors, benefit 
to settlers, and with benefit to the nation. But 
there is also necessity for public action. As a 
preliminary step the state might license real estate 
dealers. The world over, competition with re- 
spect to land ownership has broken down, and it 
is not unreasonable to anticipate a time when the 
buying and selling of land, in order to bring 
about desirable land settlement, will be one of 
the great functions of the state. The govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand have al- 
ready done much public colonization. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


O SAY that Theodore Roosevelt was the 
typical American may seem somewhat 
commonplace, yet the phrase most com- 

pletely describes his character and achievements 
and there is a particular appropriateness in insist- 
ing on this leading trait at the present moment. 
Mr. Roosevelt dies at a time when Americanism 
has reached its greatest triumph; when American 
ideals have-obtained a recognition in the world 
which has been previously denied them; and it is 
well that his countrymen do justice to the part 
which Mr. Roosevelt has played inliftingthe United 


States to this commanding position. In accur- 
ately assessing his contribution it is not necessary 
to deal in generalities, for his concrete achieve- 
ments have been large. There is probably no 
one American who is more responsible for the 
military and naval forces that have done such 
credit to America and performed so great a ser- 
vice to mankind in-the present war. The Wash- 
ington administration prevented Mr. Roosevelt 
from serving his country in France—and in this 
it acted wisely, for Mr. Roosevelt was not a pro- 
fessional soldier and this war was no place for 
amateurs—but this should not obscure the great 
part which he really played in this crisis. It was 
the Roosevelt Administration which reorganized 
the Army after the Spanish War and which laid 
the foundation for the machine which was ex- 
panded into the present fighting organization. 
It was Mr. Roosevelt who rebuilt the American 
Navy, made it second to England’s in size, and 
second to none in fighting qualities, especially in 
marksmanship. Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment of: 
men, not infrequently at fault, showed to excellent 
advantage in his selection of army and navy 
chiefs. One of the “scandals” of his administra- 
tion was his promotion of General Pershing from 

obscurity to a high place in the Army—certainly 
an appointment which has been justified by time. 

The man who was his chief instrument in reform- 

ing the Navy was that same Vice-Admiral Sims— 

then only a commander—who has since ‘served 

so meritoriously in European waters. Yet all 

these performances are merely details. The 

crowning performance of Mr. Roosevelt’s life was 

the campaign for preparedness which he led from 

1914 to the passing of that conscription law which 

finally gave the United Statesanarmy. Through 

all that trying period the Roosevelt note was the 

one which rang most truly in this country, which 

most completely echoed the real feelings of the 

American heart and conscience, and which, in a 

word, was most eloquently America itself. Mr. 

Roosevelt and the men who worked with him— 

not all of them men who had sympathized with 

his other political activities—were really the 

forces that created the public opinion which 

made this conscription law inevitable. 

Few men in American public life have aroused 
such antagonisms as the dead ex-President; few 
have been so assailed for inconsistency, self-seek- 
ing, even, in the bitterest controversial moments, 
for insincerity; it is therefore pleasant at this time 
to emphasize this quality of Americanism, for 
it is the one that the fiercest and most unfair 
political foes have never called in question. One 
might criticize Mr. Roosevelt’s close relations 
With political bosses, and his too personal 
attitude toward administration, but no one ever 
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- doubted his deep love of country, or the high 
aspirations which he entertained for the destiny 
of America. Whatever may have been his 
changes or his inconsistencies in other matters, 
on this point at least Roosevelt was always the 
same. The very titles of his most successful books 
—‘“Naval War of 1812,” ‘“Thomas Hart Benton,” 
“Hero Tales from American History,” ‘““The Win- 
ning of the West,” ““The Rough Riders,” ‘“‘Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman,” “American Ideals,” 
“The Strenuous Life,” to mention only a 
few—breathe the spirit and the achievements 
that have made America so distinctive and 
so great. Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers take a 
particular interest now in recalling the fact that 
he was one of the first to appraise the Kaiser 
at his true worth and one of the first to call 
Germany’s bluff. If all other memories of 
Roosevelt should fade America will still retain 
in its mind’s eye the picture of this watchful 
guardian of its honor, calling to the White House 

- the pompous Ambassador of Germany, and direct- 
ing him to telegraph his government that it must 
agree within forty-eight hours to arbitrate the 
Venezuelan dispute or meet Dewey’s battle 
squadron. This lively scene took place in 
1902, When Germany was the militaristic terror 
of mankind and when the Monroe Doctrine was 
hardly regarded seriously, even in the United 
States itself; yet the Kaiser accepted Roosevelt’s 
ultimatum and decided to keep his hands off a 
defenseless South American nation. Again, in 
1907, Roosevelt gave a practical illustration of his 
favorite idea that to meet a situation face to face 
was. frequently the best way to prevent. a war. 
In this year Japan showed a somewhat menacing 
attitude toward the United States, a challenge 
that Roosevelt met immediately by despatching 
the American fleet to Asiatic waters, as part of 
a general trip around the world. As a conse- 
quence Japan became more conciliatory; the two 
nations came closer together, and the net result 
was a gain in better feeling. And the American 
spirit which Mr. Roosevelt displayed on these 
and subsequent occasions was one for which he 
was always prepared to sacrifice his own life. _ He 
was no parlor agitator of preparedness and a na- 
tional policy consistent with national interest 
and honor; he had faced bullets himself on the 
battlefield and only circumstances prevented him 
from doing so again. The four splendid sons 
whom he sent to France, one of whom lies there 
to-day, sufficiently testify to the sincerity of his 
faith in this direction. 

Yet these services, though they remain upper- 
most in mind now, were only the culmination of 
one of the fullest. careers of modern times. To 
recount Mr. Roosevelt’s other services recalls 
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what seems almost a forgotten period in American 
history. Only the older generation remembers 
when “civil service reform” was one of the most 
pressing issues of American politics. The young 
fiery Roosevelt, fresh from Harvard, was the 
power that perhaps contributed most to upsetting 
the JacKsonian doctrine that the public offices 
were properly the spoils of politics. Those who 
observe to what an extent this idea still prevails 
would be astounded at the change if they could 
have seen it in its full bloom forty years ago. 
History will judge also that Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration formed a turning point in American affairs. 
Then the question was decided whether the Fed- 
eral Government was to be the exclusive agency 
for the enrichment of corporations and special 
privilege, or whether it was to serve the people. 
Whatever faults of temperament, or judgment, 
or even, at times, of purpose, Roosevelt may have 
displayed in these eight stormy years, at least 
he settled that great question in the popular in- 
terest. His other great contribution was his con- 
viction that the United States was not a congeries 
of forty-eight unrelated, sometimes antagonistic 
sovereignties, but a unified nation, and of this 
policy his most enduring monument was Conser- 
vation.” Thus Roosevelt did much to lay the 
great error of States Rights that blighted our 
history for so many years and caused a great 
civil war. In this the statesmanlike quality of 
his foresight is certainly now justified, for it was 
only the assertion of nationalism, manifested in 
a great national army and navy, and a national 
spirit of codperation, that enabled the United 
States to play its great part in the world war. 
And, at a time when the world has gathered at 
Versailles to lay the basis of lasting peace, let 
it be remembered that it was Roosevelt, popularly 
regarded as the champion of war, who was chiefly 
instrumental in calling the Second Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, and who, in addition to his 
other trophies, was awarded the Nobel prize for 
his services in ending the Russo-Japanese war. 


aes 
Walter Hines Page 


EMOCRACY was the supreme interest 
in life of Walter Hines Page. He be- 


lieved in the capacity of the common man 
—his capacity to govern himself and his capacity 
to achieve. With all the energy of a strong brain 
and body and will he wrought ceaselessly to help 
bring to the common man every weapon that 
would make him more fit to govern and achieve— 
the weapons of education, health, and the in- 
spiration that lies in learning how others like him 
had succeeded. His faith in America knew no 



















bounds, his faith in its people and in its institu- 
tions. His life work was to be helpful to the one 
and to help perfect the other. 

If democracy was his ideal, work was his 
method. Reared in the South of Reconstruction 
days, he saw much of poverty and despair around 
him, and he early came to believe that the two 
great enemies of man were ignorance and sloth. 
He conquered ignorance for himself at Randolph 
Macon College and at Johns Hopkins, where he 
was a member of the first class to graduate. Then 
he returned to his native state of North Carolina 
to help conquer it in the mass by teaching school. 
But he soon realized that he could be more effec- 
tive with the pen than with the ferule, and he 
founded a newspaper, the Raleigh News and 
Observer. Seeking a wider audience, he next be- 
came one of the pioneers in an art of publicity 
now widely exploited, the writing of “syndicate 
letters” for publication simultaneously in a num- 
ber of newspapers throughout the country. 
Coming on to New York, he was first a reporter 
and then a “free-lance”’ writer for the newspapers 
and the magazines. Later he edited the Forum 
and then the Atlantic Monthly, and in 1900 he 
joined forces with Mr. F. N. Doubleday to found 
the publishing business of Doubleday, Page & 
Company. Here he made his largest, and quite 
the most individual, contribution to the art of 
journalism, in the conception and achievement 
of this magazine, the WorLpD’s Work. 

Here, at last, he was free to express in a pub- 
lication of national circulation the ideas of his 
busy and fruitful life. As ignorance was the foe 
of man, his magazine should be a magazine of 
information. Thus, the WorLp’s Work became, 
what was then almost a unique thing, a “fact” 
magazine—that is, it published no fiction or “lit- 
_ erary” articles. Its field was politics and the 
affairs of practical life—such as education, busi- 
ness, public and private health. 

Mr. Page brought to the making of his maga- 
zine a matured philosophy and a ripened expe- 
rience of life. Deeply read in history and in the 
science of government, his ideal of democratic 
institutions was a reasoned conviction. He 
called his editorial department “The March of 
Events”—not because it was a dramatic and 
sonorous phrase, but because he saw in the affairs 
of men a vast, advancing and expanding, orderly 
working out of human capacities, a steady growth 
of institutions upon a widening base of the powers 
and intelligence of the common man. 

In his almost religious zeal to further this great 
movement, he had studied the means by which 
these common powers might be most effectively 
Increased and organized. He felt that mere ab- 
stract discussion of affairs was not enough—at 
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least, that enough journals already existed to 
permit the circulation of all the abstract ideas 
that were worth while. What was lacking was 
concrete information, the strong meat of fact, 
and of experience that might be imitated. The 
problems were plain enough: the thing that was 
missing was the answers. Hence, he wanted 
to know how to get things done, so that he might 
tell people who were confronting these actual 
problems of life how to meet them. He believed 
that the most practical way to do this was to find 
the man who had done something worth doing 
and then publish an article about him and his 
work that would tell other men, perplexed by the 
same difficulty, how one man at least had solved 
that problem. Thus, in his search for a cure for 
the deficiencies of rural education, he passed by 
the barren discussions of theory and sought for 
and found rural teachers who had put their theo- 
ries to the test of experience and whose success 
had demonstrated the rightness of their answer 
to the question. Then he described their work, 
by name and in detail, so that other teachers 
could study it and follow it. 

He applied the same method to the study of 
the Negro problem in the South. In Booker T. 
Washington he found a Negro who had discovered 
the solution and had used it with success. Here 
was a man after his own heart—a believer in the 
dignity and saving power of work, a practical apos- 
tle of practical education, a doer and not merely 
a dreamer. Mr. Page in the WorLpD’s Work 
probably did more than any other single agency 
to make Washington’s method practically avail- 
able to others who were baffled by his problem. 

Similarly, he attacked the question of public 
health, He published articles about the success- 
ful methods of combating tuberculosis, yellow 
fever, smallpox, the hookworm. Similar studies 
were made in civic government, in county govern- 
ment, in coperative enterprises of all sorts, in 
business, in all the practical activities of American 
life. 

Certain words and phrases were oftenest on 
Mr, Page’s lips and pen, and they revealed his 
philosophy. He never tired of searching for the 
“constructive” and the “upbuilding” aspects of 

-public questions; he was always praising the 
“achievements”’ of men, especially their “ hope- 
ful” and “forward-looking” enterprises. He 
loved the word “large”; it was an expression of 
all (and it was so plentifully present in himself) 
of breadth of mind, wideness of vision, and gen- 
erosity of spirit in the world about him. 

What he did publicly through the magazine 
he reinforced privately through his correspon- 
dence, Few men have had so long a list of ac- 
quaintances; and they were not perfunctory. 
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His letters were another medium for impressing 
his personality and his ideals upon men; they 
were full of pith and humor and earnestness and 
fire. His correspondents were the purposeful 
men and women of the country; they looked to 
him for inspiration and guidance in working out 
plans for better things for America. . 

But though the pen was his natural weapon, 
he achieved much through personal contact with 
people. One of the most social and human of 
beings, he worked easily with other men, and was 
sought for his codperative helpfulness in large 
undertakings. His constant labors as a member 
of the Southern Education Board and of the Gen- 
eral Education Board were very fruitful. He was 
one of the mainstays of President Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission, which has so widely 
affected the character of rural life in the last 
few years. 

His democracy was personal as well as for the 
public. The youngest apprentice on his staff, 
the smallest “devil” in the composing room, was 
as sure of his courtesy and attention and helpful- 
ness as the most distinguished of the many dis- 
tinguished men who were his acquaintances and 
friends. To new writers he was a constant in- 
spiration. Kindly but frank criticism and the 
encouragement to persevere were always to be 
had from him. He did not wait for them to 
come to him—he se2rcued them out, wrote to 
them, visited them, printed their works. Even 
his letters of rejection were treasured: O. Henry 
said a writer could “take one of them to the bank 
and borrow money on it,” so graciously and ap- 
preciatively were they written. Even his letters 
of rebuke carried no sting: he wrote from the 
Portland Exposition to complain that a subordin- 
ate had interpolated in one of his editorials the 
absurd word “marked” as an adjective: “Lord! 
Lord! Lord! I’ve tried for twenty-five years 
to keep this word out of every magazine I’ve 
edited, and now you have put it into my own 
mouth—!”’ 

“ Make it interesting,’ was a cardinal virtue 
in his magazine creed. “It makes no difference 
how important your message is: unless you write 
it so people will read it, you have benefited no 
one.” It is worth recording, in this connection, 
that he was himself a prolific coiner of arresting 
phrases. To cite but one example, when he 
characterized the big business men of fifteen 
years ago who would not see that they could not 
forever defy public opinion, he painted them in- 
delibly in a headline as “Certain Eminent Dense 
Gentlemen.” 

Simplicity he ever strove after. He would 
have his magazine intelligible to every man. 
Himself a master of Greek, even making his priv- 


’ 


_and forthright and true. 


.adequate—none but those who shared his daily 
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ate memoranda in Greek, he preferred, in writing 
the strong, simple Anglo-Saxon words: “job” 
was a favorite, “task’’ another. He would toler. 
ate no affected use of big words or foreign phrases, 
“Béte noire!”” he would rumble out with immense 
scorn. “What in the world does that mean!” 

“Why, bugbear, I suppose.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you say it!” 

And so with all affectations of phrase. He 
wanted to reach the understanding of men, and 
the words must be like himself, plain and strong 


Of his character as a fellow worker in his own 
office it is difficult to speak with becoming moder- 
ation. So kind, so lovable, so generous, so un- 
affectedly genuine, so workmanly skilled and 





round of duty can realize how much_like the pub- 
lic figure was the private man, nor know quite 
how much his loss means. 


New York Makes Another Experiment With 
a Tammany Governor 


N= YORK STATE is trying again an ex- 


periment which it has attempted several 

times before without the slightest success; 
it is seeking to learn whether a man who has 
spent his whole political career in association with 
Tammany Hall, and who has lived for many 
years on offices and favors granted by that or- 
ganization can make an efficient and_public- 
spirited governor. The new governor, Mr. Alfred 
E. Smith, is a much higher type of man than is 
usually developed in the Tammany soil. Thougha 
product of the crowded New York East Side, 
and a self-educated man, he has intelligence, a 
genuine interest in public affairs, an unmistakable 
talent for public life; and no political or personal 
scandal has ever been attached to his name. He 
has served twelve terms in the Albany legislature, 
where he has achieved a reputation for his knowl 
edge of state business. 

Governor Smith is thus a Tammany governor 
of quite unusual type. New York elected him 
largely as a rebuke to Governor Whitman, and 
also for the reason that it felt itself attracted toa 
man of seemingly honest intentions and of u- 
questioned ability. Yet the people have not 
forgotten the new governor’s political affiliations 
and will scrutinize his every appointment and 
recommendation with these in mind. It is real 
ized that Mr. Smith cannot be a good governot 
and a good Fammany man at the same time, for 
the two terms are contradictory; and the state 
is eagerly watching to see which of these two 
things he will choose to be. 
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WALTER HINES PAGE 


BY 


ELLERY SEDGWICK 


(Editor of The Atlantic Monthly) 


ERE a visitant from another 
sphere to ask me for the incar- 
nation of those qualities we love 
to call American, I should turn 
to a familiar gallery of my mem- 
ory, and point to the living portrait that hangs 
there of Walter Hines Page. Page was thor- 
oughly American, of course, by race and training, 
Carolina-born, bred in maturer years in Boston 
and New York, and Western by virtue of a cer- 
tain brisk straightforwardness. But, quite apart 
from parentage and environment, there were in 
him, by natural gift, those characteristics which 
have combined (happily, | think) to form a new 
race in a new world. A sort of foursquareness, 
bluntness, it seemed to some, an uneasy, often 
explosive energy, a disposition to underrate fine 
drawn nicenesses of all sorts; ingrained Yankee 
common-sense, checking his vaulting enthusiasm; 
enormous self-confidence, impatience of failure, 
all of these were in him; and he was besides af- 
fectionate to a fault, devoted to his country, his 
family, his craft—a strong, bluff, tender man. 

The attempt to conventionalize a journalist’s 
education was unknown in the days of Page’s 
youth. Old fogeys there are who still think it 
better as it was. It was better in Page’s case, 
though | doubt whether he thought so. He spent 
four years.at a friendly Southern college; next 
underwent the vigorous training of post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins, and then educated 
himself in American thought, first, as the editor 
of a Missouri daily, and, afterward, in newspaper 
work in New York and Carolina. It was as the 
editor of The Forum, however, that he met his 
first real chance, and, during the years of his edi- 
torship, that periodical spluttered into life, to 
gasp itself into quietude again the moment the 
master was gone. From The Forum, Page was 
called to Boston, first, as literary adviser to the 


ancient firm of Houghton, Mifflin and Company, : 


and, subsequently, as editor of The Ailantic 
Monthly. And, there, properly speaking, Page’s 
career began. 

Those were the decorous days of the old tradi- 
tion, and Page’s entrance into the “atmosphere” 
of Park Street has taken on the dignity of legend. 
There were all kinds of signs and portents, as the 
older denizens will tell you. Strange breezes 
floated through the office, electric emanations, 


and a pervasive scent of tobacco, which—so the 
local historian says—had been unknown in the 
vicinity since the days of Walter Raleigh, except 
for the literary aroma of Aldrich’s quarantined 
sanctum upstairs. 

Page’s coming marked the end of small ways. 
His first requirement was, in lieu of a desk, a 
table that might have served a family of twelve 
for Thanksgiving dinner. No one could imagine 
what that vast, polished tableland could serve 
for until they watched the editor at work. Then 
they saw. Order vanished and chaos reigned. 
Huge piles of papers, letters, articles, reports, 
books, pamphlets, magazines, congregated them- 
selves as if by magic. To work in such confusion 
seemed hopeless, but Page eluded the congestion 
by the simple expedient of moving on. He would 
light a fresh cigar, give the editorial chair a hitch, 
and begin his work in front of a fresh expanse of 
table, with no clutter of the past to disturb the 
new day’s litter. 

The motive power of his work was enthusiasm. 
Never was more generous welcome given to a new- 
comer than Page held out to the successful manu- 
script of an unknown. I remember, though I 
heard the news second-hand at the time, what a 
day it was in the office when the first manuscript 
from the future author of “To Have and to Hold,” 
came in from an untried Southern girl. He walked 
up and down, reading paragraphs aloud and slap- 
ping the crisp manuscript to enforce his commen- 
dation. To take a humbler instance, | recall 
the words of over-generous praise with which he 
greeted the first paper I ever sent to an editor 
quite as clearly as | remember the monstrous 
effort which had brought it into being. Some- 
times he would do a favored manuscript the honor 
of taking it out to lunch in his coat-pocket, and 
an associate vividly recalls eggs, coffee, and pie 
in a near-by restaurant, while, in a voice that could 
be heard by the remotest lunchers, Page read 
passages which many of them were too startled 
to appreciate. 

He was not given to overrating, but it was not 
in his nature to understate. “I tell you,” said 
he, grumbling over some unfortunate proof- 
sheets from Manhattan, “there isn’t one man in | 
New York who can write English—not from the 
Battery to Harlem Heights.” And if the faults 
were moral, rather than literary, his disapproval 
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grew in emphasis. There is more than tradition 
in the tale of the Negro, who, presuming on 
Page’s deep interest in his race, brought to his 
desk a manuscript poem copied word for word 
from a published source. Page recognized the 
deception, and, seizing the rascal’s collar with a 
firm editorial grip, rejected the poem, and ejected 
the poet, with an energy very invigorating to the 
ancient serenities of the office. 

Page was always effervescent with ideas. Like 
an editor who would have made a good fisherman, 
he used to say that you had to cast a dozen times 
before you could get a strike. He was forever 
in those days sending out ideas and suggestions 
and invitations to write. The result was electric, 
and the magazine became with a suddenness (of 
which only an editor can appreciate the wonder) 
a storehouse of animating thoughts. He avoided 
the mistake common to our craft of editing a mag- 
azine for the immediate satisfaction of his col- 
leagues. “Don’t write for the office,’ he would 
say. “Write for outside,’ and so his magazine 
became a living thing. 

His phrase suggests one especial gift that Page 
had, for which his profession should do him es- 
pecial honor. He was able, quite beyond the 
powers of any man of my acquaintance, to put 
compendiously into words the secrets of successful 
editing. It was capital training just to hear him 
talk. “Never save a feature,” he used to say. 
“Always work for the next number. Forget the 
others. Spend everything just on that.” And 
to those who know, there is divination in the prin- 
ciple. Again, he understood instinctively that 
to write well a man must not only have something 
to say, but must long to say it. A highly intelli- 
gent representative of the colored race came to 
him with a philosophic essay. Page would have 
none of it. “I know what you are thinking of,”’ 
said Page. “You are thinking of the barriers 
we set up against you, and the handicap of your 
lot. If you will write what it feels like to be'‘a 
Negro, I will print that.” The result was a 
paper which has seemed to me the most moving 
expression of the hopeless hope of the race | know 
of. 

From his boyhood days during the Civil War, 
as the son of a Southern father who was Unionist 
at heart, the fearful problem of the Negro was ever 
present in Page’s mind. He was a persistent 
worker for the black cause, but he was always sane 
and moderate. For years he was a most useful 
member of the Southern Education Board, and, 
recognizing that the problem has a white as well 
as a black side, he looked for its solution to the 
gradual elevation of the whole people through 
education. But of this important part of his 
work, I am not competent to speak. 












































The World’s Work 


Page had but a year of full control of The Atlantic 
Monthly, but for that twelvemonth those who 
have come after owe him much. Then he left to 
join in association with Mr. Doubleday in various 
enterprises which eventuated in the foundation 
and development of a new and great firm in Gar- 
den City. The waves of Boston Harbor rippled 
too gently for such a buoyant craft. 

Page was generous in his codperation. He 
never drew a rigid line about his share in any 
enterprise, but gave and took help with each and 
all. Just what his share was in the multifarious 
exploits of the new firm, it is impossible for an 
outsider to assess, but the conception and execu- 
tion of the Wortp’s Work were undoubtedly 
his own. He designed the magazine as it has 
remained—a summary and explanation of the 
world’s progress, with no smirch of dilletantism 
or any kind of literary affectation. A lover of 
good English, with an honest passion for things 
tersely said, Page esteemed good journalism far 
above any second-rate manifestation of more 
pretentious forms; but many of us will regret 
that he was not privileged to find some outlet 
for his energies in which aspiration for real litera- 
ture might have played an ampler part. 

For the literature of the past, Page had great 
respect, but his interest was ever in the present 
and the future. He was forever fulminating 
against bad writing, and hated the ignorant and 
slipshod work of the hack almost as much as 
he despised the shams of the man who affected 
letters, the dabbler and the poetaster. His 
taste was for the roastbeef of literature, not for 
the side dishes and the trimmings, and his appre- 
ciation of the substantial work of others was no 
surer than his instinct for his own performance. 
He was an admirable writer of exposition, argu- 
ment, and narrative—solid and thoughtful, but 
never dull. A very few of my readers will recall, 
perhaps, a series of articles contributed to The 
Atlantic twenty-three years ago, under the title, 
“The Autobiography of a Southerner,” by 
“Nicholas Worth.” This story, obviously true, 
though disguised by the alteration of names and 
places, described the early career of a young 
Southerner since the Civil War, and told of his 
battles with the thickset prejudices which com- 
plicated the natural and moral difficulties of the 
“reconstructed”’ South to the very point of the 
impassable. Who Nicholas Worth was, puzzled 
many minds at the time, for his narrative was 
altogether the most illuminating analysis of the 

forces at work below Mason and Dixon’s line 
which had been published. Three elemental 
forces, the author contended, stood in the path of 
progress: the Church, the race question, and the 
hands of dead men; and, together, they made 




















the ghost called Public Opinion. The South was 
living in a world of illusion—a world of medizval 
education, false legends of the past, and supersti- 
tious fear of the present. The public knew in- 
stinctively that Nicholas Worth was right, that 
he was a man of courage, intelligence, and intui- 
tion. But who he was, they could not learn. 
The author was absolutely silent, and his single 
confederate, the editor, was a past-master in ex- 
pressing an astute and friendly interest in the in- 
terrogations of questioners without imparting 
in his sympathetic replies one syllable of informa- 
tion. But, as the years went on, the secret grad- 
ually leaked out to a small circle, and the articles 
were subsequently recast and expanded into book 
form, and again published, still anonymously, 
though without the complete secrecy of their 
earlier appearance. Of late years, Page ac- 
knowledged the authorship freely, though never in 
public. 

I wish that even now the narrative might be 
published between boards in its original form. 
The second version, purposely expanded into fic- 
tion, was both less interesting and less valuable. 
The circumstances of Page’s early life were sig- 
nificant, and there was a vast deal in his experi- 
ence that was as dramatic as his deductions were 
philosophical. Students of American history 
cannot neglect these pages, and lovers of the hu- 
man story should not. 

It is interesting to trace in these chapters of 
“autobiography” the origin of the mainspring 
of Page’s character—his hate and scorn of all the 
insincerities and shams, the pomposities and illu- 
sions of life. He was a realist in the honestest 
sense of the word, and, in his early years, devoted 
as he was to the true interests of the South, the 
never-ending patter about “chivalry of the South- 
land,” “beauty,” “peerless heroism,” the“ sacred 
dead,” and what he termed the “epidemic vo- 
cabulary” of the ex-Confederate states, seemed 
to him a false screen behind which a new genera- 
tion was shirking its responsibilities, talking al- 
ways and never doing. In the Northern world 
of his later life, there was plenty of similar artifice 
confronting him, and the struggle against every 
form of it was the central crusade of his career. 

Page’s appointment to the premier post of 
American diplomacy came to him as a bolt from 
the blue. A Democrat by inheritance and nat- 
ural sympathies, he was far from being a typical 
“regular,” and the party owed him nothing. But 
once asked, it was not in him to decline. The 
desire for service, which ran through his life 
like a silver thread, was too strong, and his nat- 
ural confidence in himself too complete. I used 
to say of him, though, perhaps, 4 never had the 
effrontery of speaking the words to his face, that 
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if Page were elected Pope of Rome, he would ac- 
cept without reflecting over night. Yet this 
self-confidence was no conceit, but simply an 
impersonal valuation of the job which was to be 
done, and of the necessity for doing it. I shall 
always keep a letter from him, written the day 
after his nomination, so modest, so utterly lack- 
ing in self-importance or self-consciousness, or 
any other sort of self-esteem, that no man could 
have written it who did not have a heart of gold. 

The Ambassadorship entailed serious sacri- 
fices. Page was fifty-eight and looked forward 
to a time of larger leisure, with less irksome tasks 
than had fallen to his lot. He was very far from 
rich, and acceptance meant the impairment of 
his modest capital. He reveled in absolute 
candor of conversation, and any diplomatic 
straitjacket seemed about half his natural size. 
But he took the signal honor, as it were, on his 
own terms. He lived in London with dignity, 
but with marked simplicity, and, in method and 
bearing, always carried himself as the natural 
representative of a democratic commonwealth. 
In public and private, he spoke his mind. _ People 
still remember with a smile the howling of the 
yellow dogs of journalism which greeted one of 
his early speeches. Discussing the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon strain of political Americanism, he 
called the United States, “English-led and Eng- 
lish-ruled,”” and the demands for his recall swelled 
into a teapot tempest. The remark was obvi- 
ously true—that gave it sting. America admits 
other inheritances to local government and to 
Congress, but it has ever been inclined to entrust 
the administration of the United States to men 
of British blood. 

Of all American representatives at the Court of 
St. James’s, since the time of Charles Francis 
Adams, I should unhesitatingly call Page the most 
useful. Less distinguished by reputation than 
many of his predecessors, without the audacity 
and chuckle of Choate’s speech, with no counter- 
weight to the magnificence of Reid’s establish- 
ment, without Hay’s world-wide experience or 
Bayard’s courtly manner, Page knew America 
better than any of them, and better than any of 
them he represented the stuff she is made of. 
Without accomplishments—to use the word in 
its lighter sense—without artifice, literary or dip- 
lomatic, patently without guile, genuinely liking 
his hosts, and as genuinely believing in the Amer- 
ican idea, with simplicity, patience, and lack of 
sensitiveness, Page won his way in his own fashion, 
and accomplished results great and lasting. 

Of all the foreign born who have lived in Eng- 
land during our generation, one can say, too, 
that Page was the best loved. The different 
kinds of people who felt for him a personal affec- 
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tion were extraordinary. I have seen British 
officers in France who told me that the “best 
thing in London” was Sunday night at the Pages, 
when nobody was there and you could talk with 
the Ambassador and his wife for three hours at a 
stretch. 1 have seen ladies, representing all that 
is most worldly in Mayfair, start at the sudden 
thought of Page’s illness, their eyes glistening 
with tears. I have talked with men of affairs 
in the North Country, and heard them say of 
him, “There’s a man. God bless him!” His 
friendship for Sir Edward Grey, intimate and his- 
toric, enabled these two representatives of oppo- 
site poles of experience to work for common ends 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty not only 
without suspicion, but with an absolute certainty 
of each other’s methods and motives that bridged 
many a widening gap between their countries. 
And in all the essential work of binding two na- 
tions together by an infinitude of individual 
strands of confidence and affection, the steadfast 
help of Mrs. Page must not go unrecognized or 
be forgotten. 

In these telegraphic days, diplomacy is con- 
ducted at home, and the President is his own 
Foreign Minister, but Page’s weekly letters to 
him were not only a record of facts by an accurate 
journalist, but an assessment of their meaning by 
a statesman of prescience. Concerning Page’s 
persistent and consistent advice during the tense 
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years of 1914-17, it would not be proper now to 
speak, even if the details were known, but his 
absolute independence of judgment and his utter 
loyalty to his superior were neither of them ever 
warped from its smooth, true edge. 

Page gave his life to his country. The years of 
unrelaxing, unexampled strain had tired him out. 
He longed for the sun and blue skies of America, 
and as a man largely vegetarian in habits of food, 
he used to yearn with humorous pathos for the 
well-cooked vegetables denied him in England. 
Indeed, the only cutting criticism he ever made 
on England lighted upon British cooks, who, 
resting on the laurels of perfectly roasted joints 
and admirable pies of ham and chicken, con- 
sider the adequate boiling of beans and peas 
as quite beneath their notice. In the autumn 
of 1916, he definitely resolved to return, but 
once our entrance into the war, for which he 
had longed and prayed, was sure, he instantly 
determined to stick at his "ost, though it killed 
him. 

Kill him it did. And, yet, he died when his 
work was done, and in the hour of victory. His 
wages were taken, and he had his reward. Years 
will pass before his work is fully understood in 
this country, but that time will come. And, 
meantime, there are many of us to drink in grati- 
tude the silent toast, and to sit down with a “God 
bless him!”’ deep in our hearts. 


THE NEW DAY FOR AMERICAN INVESTORS 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE WorLp’s Work prints an article on investments and the 


lessons to be learned therefrom 


ITH the war’s enormous ap- 

petite for funds nearly satisfied, 

a new day is dawning for the 

American investor and invest- 

ment banker. If it reaches 
high noon with American savings going into 
every corner of the world, it will be a day of great 
achievement for this country that will establish 
it permanently as a leader in foreign trade and 
banking. 

The American people have well fulfilled 
their patriotic duty in financing our share of 
the war with their savings. They might be 
appealed to on somewhat the same, although 
less urgent, grounds for help in financing the 
United States to the position it should now take 
in the world of trade and finance. Our future 
prosperity depends to a large extent upon 
our taking a leading place in world banking, 
and as favorable an opportunity will never again 
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be offered to attain it. The obligation rests upon 
the investment banker to lead American savings 
to the ends of the earth and to see that none of 
them are lost. It is the duty of the American 
people to broaden their investment horizon. 

As a man whose income is above his expenses in- 
vests his surplus in enterprises that give employ- 
ment to his fellow-men and thus benefits his country 
as a whole; so should a nation that has learned to 
save at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a month to help 
win a war, invest some part of its savings, when the 
war is won, to help in the rebuilding and develop- 
ment of other countries to the benefit of the entire 
world. For the nation itself there is a more selfish 
benefit than for the individual investing his sur- 
plus, for it reaps the trade that follows the dollar. 
But, measured in his own country’s prosperity, 
this has a direct relation to the individual. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war, American in- 
vestors had little experience with foreign securities. 


















But then there were only between 300,000 
and 400,000 persons, according to estimates, who 
could then be called American investors, or bond- 
holders. Now there are more than twenty mil- 
lion, or probably between ten and twelve million 
saving and investing families in America. And 
they have had more experience with foreign issues, 
with the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan of 
October 1915, and the subsequent British, French, 
and other foreign government notes and bonds 
brought out here in the early years of the war, 
approximately $2,000,000,000 of which are still 
outstanding. But even that was before America 
had struck her pace as a saving nation. What 
the people of this country might do now as lenders 
to the outside world, if appealed to in the proper 
way, remains to be seen. Since we have been in 
the war, the financing for the Allies in this coun- 
try has been handled by our Government, and 
the efforts of American investors have been con- 


centrated on our own Government obligations. | 


It is now the task of the investment banker to 
lead American savings direct from the people into 
foreign fields. What the appeal must be to effect 
this remains for our investment bankers to find out. 

That leading bankers are awake to their re- 
sponsibility in this matter and alive to the present 
opportunity was demonstrated at the recent con- 
vention of thé Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, where two addresses were delivered 
on the subject, one by Mr. George E. Roberts, 
of the National City Bank of New York, and one 
by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. Both these men pointed out the great 
change that has been wrought in the international 
credit position of the United States—a change 
from approximately $4,000,000,000 of debt to the 
rest of the world to one of about $10,000,000,000 
credit—from a $500,000 annual charge against 
us for interest, ocean freight, etc., to one of 
$500,000 in our favor for interest alone, and of 
$1,000,060,000 more a year for three years at least, 
according to Mr. Lamont, for the likely foreign 
trade balance in our favor. It is the steady accru- 
ing of this interest and the continued demand 
from abroad for our products that makes this an 
immediate problem for our investment market 
to meet. If not solved, the demand for our 
products will be seriously endangered, for the 
world cannot buy from us unless we grant it 
credit. 

The only possible solution of this problem, as 
leading bankers see it, is “through the continued 
and heavy investment by America in foreign 
obligations, both public and private.” Mr. Rob- 
erts said: “We can take no part in the reconstruc- 
tion work of Europe unless we are willing to take 
our pay in the form of investments.” Mr. La- 
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mont said: ‘ There is no dodging the issue that if 
the world is to move on, if its people are to be 
housed and fed and clothed, if rich America is 
to do her full share in rendering these services, 
then we shall have to lend to, and in, foreign 
countries on a scale that, five years ago, we had 
never even conceived possible.” 

To simply say that the American people 
must lend their savings abroad in order to solve 
this problem, will not solve it. The individual 
must be shown why his funds are needed for this 
purpose, as the man of moderate means was shown 
why his savings were needed to meet a large part 
of the war cost. If we are going to slip back to 
our former state where there were less than half a 
million bond buyers in the country, then we are 
not going to achieve this new position now open 
to us. The amount of new securities sold in this 
country in a year before the war was only about 
$2,000,000,000. It is going to be a task worthy 
of the best minds of the banking field to keep the 
American investor up to the larger position he 
should continue to fill in the financial world. 

Of material aid in this, in educating new in- 
vestors, will be the continued sale of War Savings 
Stamps. Mr. McAdoo, who saw with clearer 
vision than most bankers the aggregate financial 
results that could be expected from a saving 
nation of a hundred million people, in his last 
report as Secretary of the Treasury said: “The 
happiness and prosperity of any people individ- 
ually and collectively, rests upon their ability 
to save more than they spend. The campaign 
for war savings should have a permanent effect 
in stimulating and encouraging peace saving. 
The habit of thrift is one of the benefits of the 
war that must be permanently secured to the 
American people. This war-time experiment 
has been so successful that it is hoped War Savings 
Certificates will become a continuing feature of the 
Nation’s financing even after the restoration of 
peace.” 

Of material aid also in encouraging saving and 
in conserving savings will be the enactment of a 
law by Congress te check the sale of worthless 
securities. The Capital Issues Committee, in 
its work during the war, has seen clearly the extent 
of this evil, and has announced its intention to 
recommend to Congress a law to prevent the sale 
of fraudulent issues. And Secretary Glass has 
st2ted that he would ask Congress for the imme- 
diate enactment of such legislation. It is doubt- 
ful whether the public or even the investment 
bankers realize the loss to legitimate enterprises 
through this channel. Anything that can be 
saved by better laws of this character will be a 
double gain, for such losses discourage individual 
saving. 











AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
IN FRANCE 
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Painted from life in France by Joseph Cummings Chase, 
and Autographed by the Subjects 





MAJOR GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


Chief of the American Expeditionary Force Supply Service, and the 
officer in command of the Marines at Belleau Wood 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM W. ATTERBURY 


Director General of American Railroads in France 


GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS 


American Representative at the V. ersailles Conference and now a 
member of the American Delegation at the Peace Conference 


COLONEL WALTER D. McCAW 


The highest medical officer in the American Expeditionary Forces 
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The Four Governments of 
Mexico 


Personal Interviews with the Leaders and First-hand Studies of the Operation of the 
Four Differently Organized Nations That Are Mexico To-day 


CREOLE, MESTIZO, OR INDIAN? 


AN INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE EXPLAINING THE RACIAL CONFLICT WITHIN MEXICO, AND OTHER 
LITTLE-KNOWN UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE NATION’S LONG SERIES OF CIVIL WARS 








BY 


WILLIAM GATES 


[Note.—Tbe following is the first of four, and possibly five, articles on Mexico to-day. The author has, within 
the last eighteen months, talked personally with practically every Mexican leader of consequence in every political faction, 
including Carranza, Zapata, Alvarado, Felix Diaz, and Meixueiro, who are the chieftains of the four governments in 
Mexico now. He has discussed the political and economic condition of Mexico with men of every shade of experience 
and opinion, and with the leaders their plans for the future. He landed at Progreso in July, 1917, and traveled on 
horseback fifteen hundred miles through Yucatan, to Mexico City, through Morelos and Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and 
thence out of Mexico at Salina Cruz in April, 1918. Five of these nine months were spent on horseback through the 
heart of the country. 

Primarily, bis journey was for the purpose of gathering original manuscripts of the native races of Mexico and 
Central America. (Mr. Gates has studied Mexican archeology, linguistics, and bieroglyphics for twenty years and now 
has in his personal possession the most complete collection in the world of manuscripts, printed books, and hieroglyphic 
material on this subject, comprising more than the combined collections of all the museums). But his preparation 
for the study of Mexican political affairs included university training thirty years ago at Johns Hopkins and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Anglo-Saxon and Early Germanic law, constitutional history, and the regular law courses as a 
preparation for the practice of law and entry into public life. Instead of following this bent, however, be entered business, 
amassed a fortune, and has devoted recent years to archeological studies. His thorough personal investigation of Mexican 
public affairs has been reinforced by one and a half years of intensive research in the whole historical literature of the 
subject, including a study of Mexican constitutional law, and personal discussions with many American students of 
Mexico. 

This first article is an introductory analysis of the historical and social and ethnographic background of Mexican 
affairs. The others will be records of his observations, personal conversations, and political deductions based on his 
meetings with Carranza, Zapata, Felix Diaz, Alvarado, and Meixueiro.—Tue Epitors. 





HAN the question of Mexico there is 
no other in the world to-day more 
complicated, and its outcome is preg- 
nant with effects of the most far- 
reaching and serious character for the 
whole Western Hemisphere. This pregnancy 
is at once inherent in the status itself, and-it is 
also the specific purpose of those who are directing 
and influencing her course to-day. Every force 
involved in the great world-struggle that is taking 
all our attention on the Old World front, is also 
mixed and active at our side door in the New 
World, with, in an acute form, every kind of prob- 
lem: racial, economic, agrarian, socialistic, re- 
ligious. It is of supreme importance; it is a 





problem we cannot avoid. And yet we are in a 
universally confessed condition of non-information 
regarding it. 

If I could write the story of Mexico’s centuries- 
old struggle for the freedom of her people, freedom 
political, economic, intellectual and moral; of 
her sufferings and then betrayals and disillusion- 
ment: this story as it is written in the records of 
her history for those who will take the patience 
and sympathy to read it, and as it may be learned 
by living among them, not with the sole object of 
gain, but with understanding and the effort to 
apprehend their point of view in the problems that 
oppress them, and the historical reasons for their 
failures. This story must be known and compre- 
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hended if we are to deal rightly, and with safety 
for the future, not only with Mexican questions, 
but with those of much of Latin-America. Our 
world-isolation has ceased; and it will make all 
the difference in the world whether we enter on 
the new period under the inspiration of knowledge 
and conscious duties owed, or in ignorance and 
lower motives. 

It is absolutely essential to go back into legal 
and historical principles, if we are to read and write 
understandingly. We have heard as a common- 
place, that the. Mexicans, whether of Spanish or 
Indian blood, have the inheritance of despotism 
in government, and of cruelty in conduct, be it by 
Conquistadores or Aztec priests. We have been 
told also that the spirit of revolution is incarnate 
in the Latin-American races, its only control 
being the constant equal tendency to military 
despotism. But when these things are said 
(and as superficial details they are quite true), 
we have only a superficial explanation; we have 
not arrived at the Mexican heart, which is on the 
contrary very well worth arriving at. The criter- 
ium is also wholly unsympathetic and condemna- 
tory, and therefore unjust. It does not tell the 
why of things, and it gives no hope of remedy. 

First then, Mexico is a land of unmelted con- 
trasts, things antipathetic as oil and water; and 
in the field of politics, the most important of 
these opposite elements are not only unmelted 
but unmeltable. 

First of these unmelted elements comes that of 
race, between the Spanish and the Indians. The 
Spanish character is the product (up to a hun- 
dred years ago) of Roman Law and the Roman 
Church. Up tothe time when the French Revolu- 
tion began to be felt in Spain about 1810, these 
two elements absolutely bounded the political, 
intellectual and religious horizon of the Spaniard. 
Gladstone has somewhere called the Roman Code 
a Code of Slavery. The Res-publica was a cor- 
porate organization the goal of whose polity was 
the well-being of the Roman citizens, through 
the unconditional submission of all other peoples. 
Beneficial administration and minor privileges 
to a conquered nation were a reward for recogniz- 
ing this privileged status of the Roman. The 
Roman was free as a Roman, not as a man; even 
his immunity to death by the law was a privilege 
given him by this moral personality—the State, 
to mark him as a Roman. Slavery was not a 
mere result of capturing savage individuals and 
bringing them into the environment of civiliza- 
tion; it required no hypocritical justifications, 
and did not in essence imply the superiority of the 
master-class either intellectually or morally, or 
as men, but only politically—as Cives Romani. 
But the price to the Roman citizen for this much- 
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prized status was that he should seek all his wel- 
fare in the favors of the State, and not in individ- 
ual initiative. The State was a Super-being, from 
which flowed everything that made life worth. 
while. . 

In due course then came the Roman “Catholic”’ 
Church, applying this Roman position to religion. 
And then in due course came on the Spanish 
monarchy, the Moorish expulsion, and the Ir- 
quisition. The intellectual and character-molding 
effects of that system were something that we 
as Anglo-Saxons can scarcely comprehend. We 
remember the saying, at a later period, that “the 
subjects of the King of Spain are not born to dis- 
cuss, but to hear and obey.” We remember 
the cruelties and utter crushing of all individual 
liberty of the person; but we do not realize that 
that intellectual training is half of Mexico’s 
trouble to-day. 

The Anglo-Saxon regards the national polity 
as the product of his will and ideas, adjusted to 
those of all his fellow-citizens. As against this 
stimulation of individualism in us, used to think 
and choose for ourselves in politics, in religion, 
in science and philosophy, the Spaniard has the 
inheritance of the Roman ideal, the monarchical 
and theocratic school inspiring the conviction that 
he is nobody to resist its omnipotence; and the 
result was a mental catalepsy in the masses. In 
place of individual investigation and thought 
he was told what to accept; and above all, that 
Authority is not to be questioned. The only way 
out was rebellion; he could not stay in and either 
change it a whit, or evade it. This intellectual 
obscurantism was made perfect by the refinements 
of scholastic philosophy and disputation; intel- 
lectual activity was shunted from practical ques- 
tions to harmless abstractions and pure logic, 
spending itself upon words, boxed within the two 
great indisputable paternal “realities,” the mon- 
archical State (by divine right and Church sanc- 
tion) and the theocratic Christian “State.” 
These were more than truths, they were dogmas. 
The one impossible crime was to question author- 
ity; treason is worse than foreign enmity, and 
heresy is worse than paganism, both being mani- 
festations of “individualism.” 

Next came the Discovery and the Conquest. 
The Pope granted the New World, all of it, to the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal. That made a per- 
fectly good, legal title. Spain became the great 
power of the world, and the Spanish subject be- 
gan to enjoy the bounties of his Roman-Spanish 
citizenship. That became to him what it had 
been to the Roman: the prerogative of living by 
the labor of subjugated outside nations, made in- 
vincible by the sanction of the supreme Church, 
and made moral by the duty of converting the pagans. 
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And this quality, greatly stimulated by other and 
worthier causes, finally becomes that modern 
Patriotism which in the Spanish-American has 
such difficult manifestations for us to understand. 

And the whole explanation of this phenom- 
onon is in this historical exclusion of the Spanish 
subject from all political education. Through 
Roman Law, Spanish autocracy and Church 
supremacy, the individual was lost in the subject 
until the character was molded by centuries of 
conformity, made a virtue. While the “Gov- 
ernment”’ was an outside power, with the right 
to interfere in his citizenship, of its own motion 
and power, and its own interests, not his. 

Came then the Conquest: and we get a phen- 
omenon absolutely identical in every detail with 
the present German war. In only one point 
will history record a difference: we are stopping 
the German military conquest now, and are 
going to leave to future generations only the mem- 
ories of the horrors of the War, and the lesson 
of what its winning by Germany would have 
meant. While Mexico is still fighting one more 
battle (the latest, but not the final) in a long 
400-year series of efforts to drive back that veri- 
fied and completed Conquest of those days. 

We need take no space over the mere military 
incidents and horrors of that Conquest; it has 
been told again and again, and it wanted no point 
of identity with what we read daily now. But 
the heart and gist of the whole Conquest enter- 
prise was Economic, and in that again paralleled 
every detail of the present revealed German plans 
for the exploitation of the economic resources 
and labor of the world. Each instance, too, was 
a direct and legitimate heir of the old Holy Roman 
Empire idea and spirit, even to the alliance “with 
God.” 

At the heart of the history of every people is 
some crux, born of history, of sufferings, of mem- 
ory, burnt into the consciousness like an unhealed 
scar even where it has in sheer force of self- 
protection produced the apparent apathy of a 
cicatrix. This is the essence that molds the per- 
sonality and character of a nation; in this respect 
each nation is, ina way, not just sane: its perspec- 
tive is always awry, in spite of itself. And hence 
this quality is always ready to be inflamed: to 
be aroused by events, or to be played upon by 
design. 

In Mexico this word is “foreign exploitation,” 
and dictation. 

This characteristic is not the outgrowth of the 
military conquest—unspeakably cruel as that was. 
Spanish colonial policy had but one object: 
to enrich Spain and Spaniards at the expense and 
by the labor of the colonies. For the Spaniards 
going to the Indies there was provided the right 
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to the forced labor of the Indians in mines, farms 
and factories; and an allotment of enormous 
land estates on which the natives were not classed 
as slaves, but were in peonage. Constant re- 
strictions were decreed in these connections, but 
the Indies were far away. Spain needed the gold, 
and the whole system became one of frightful 
oppression. To quote a Mexican writer, not a 
Revolutionist: 


The so-called wise Laws of the Indies were iniquitous, 
not for that they lit fires or erected torture posts; they 
were so because of the human soul they dishonored; 
they prohibited in the Indians the right of property 
movable or real, the right to ride horses, to use the 
same dress as the Spaniards, to leave their towns, to 
live with the whites on terms of equality, to marry 
whites, of free labor, of being educated by their parents 
in the national religion, of refusing to work in the en- 
comiendas. 

The Conquest took from the Indian his religion, his 
territory, his history, his intelligence, his will, his mem- 
ory; and whenever in Latin-America the superior 
classes have been unwilling or unable to set the Indian 
once more in his quality of a human being, we write 
Eclogues to exalt the patriotism of the Indian—as we 
interpret it to the benefit of our own interests, as dom- 
inant races. Lamennais said with eloquence: The 
stable wherein the animals eat and sleep is not a 
country. 


In passing, the writer of the above had his en- 
tire property confiscated by the Revolutionary 
government, as an enemy of the country! 

But Spain’s economic pelicy was not adapted 
merely to the exclusion of the Indian. It was a 
policy of colonial exploitation pure and simple 
—to the last degree; it was for the benefit of 
persons born im Spain. Of two full brothers, one 
born in Spain and the other of the same parents 
in America, the second was only a Creole, inca- 
pacitated for higher offices, and subject to all 
restrictions on Colonials as against Peninsulars. 
Commerce was confined to Spain and Spanish 
vessels. No American could own a ship, or be 
consignee of a cargo; no foreigners, except those 
born in Spain, could live in the country; no capital 
except Spanish was permitted to be employed in 
the colonies in any shape whatever. No foreign 
vessel could touch at a port on any pretense 
whatsoever; ships in distress, touching from 
necessity, were to be seized as prizes, and the 
crews imprisoned. No manufactures were to 
be engaged in interfering with those of Spain; 
agriculture was restricted to like ends: no produc- 
tion of hemp, flax, tobacco, oil or wine. When 
Cadiz merchants in 1813 complained of a lessen- 
ing in consumption of Spanish wines, all the vines 
in certain colonial provinces were ordered rooted 
up. Andsoon. And restrictions of the utmost 
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severity against the importation of foreign ideas; 
not only no foreigners might pass over, but no 
newly reconciled converts, nor their children, nor 
the grandchildren of heretics might pass. Noone 
could come from the Indies to Spain without per- 
mission, and in 1622 the penalty for merely going 
on board a ship bound for the Indies, without 
leave, was eight years in the galleys. 

As the result of all this, then, we have for the 
Colonial period the development of four castes: 
the Spaniard born in Spain, for whom the whole 
thing existed; the Creoles—those of pure Spanish 
blood born in the colonies; the Mestizoes or mixed 
blood; the Indians. 

At the bottom of this economic system are the 
original owners of the land, the 40 per cent. pure 
native Indian population, with the more than 20 
per cent. additional of Indians with some mixed 
blood who live, work and think exactly as do the 
pure blood (More than 80 per cent. of all 
Mexicans are part Indian). Or put from another 
standpoint, it is the 85 per cent. who cannot read 
or write, to whom the meaning of citizenship is a 
non-existent thing, and some 2,000,000 of whom 
do not even understand Spanish. 

A few words of this Indian population. First 
of all, with a certain exception to be defined later, 
there is no such thing as a single Mexican nation. 
There is just exactly a Mexico in the same sense 
as there is an Austria, except that here the ex- 
ploitation is double-distilled. Unmelted con- 
quered races which have maintained to the full 
their racial identity, Which dream of redemption 
and have many times risen for it, condemned in- 
tentionally to non-education and exploitation. 
Northern Mexico is racially close to our Plains 
Indians—the Apaches, etc. 
had no settled civilization, but included the 
Yaquis, fierce lovers of their farms, and fiercer 
fighters. Death is nothing to the Yaqui, for 
he at once reincarnates on his home soil. Diaz 
could not conquer them, and so many were sent 
to Yucatan, to work. Alvarado is following the 
same plan of supplying labor shortage by stimu- 
lated Yaqui “immigration.” 

There were roughly three settled national civili- 
zations prior to the Conquest (with a minor fourth, 
the Tarascan on the middle west coast, Micho- 
acan). The Aztecs were a nation of bloody sacri- 
fices, who had come down from the north some 
centuries before, and treated the far higher and 
more peaceful civilizations of southern Mexico 
about as did the Goths in Rome, or the Manchu 
Tatars in China. Their civilization was about on 
the level with that of contemporary Europe in 
organization, and much beyond that in education; 
though they destroyed and never learned the best 
of what existed before them. But they were, and 
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still are, a warlike and “Tatar” race. Oaxaca, 
the California of Mexico, was the seat of a great 
civilization, of the Zapotecs and Miztecs, con- 
quered in battle by the Aztecs but a short time 
before the Spaniards came. The Mayas of 
Yucatan are wholly different in race and char- 
acter; they always have a smile, one never sees a 
scowl or hears a quarrel; but they are sturdy, 
laborious and tenacious of their nationality. 
The Aztecs were in course of conquering them 
when the Spaniards came. And the racial an- 
tagonism of Mayas for all Mexicans is extreme; 
they do not want them. Mexicans call treason- 
able the “separatism” of Yucatan; but Yucate- 
cans are not Mexicans, and never have been. 

In with these elements of separateness, are 
naturally innumerable minor ones. And _ then 
these Indian “boundaries” have transmitted 
themselves to the whites. Yucatan and Chiapas 
have always hesitated or refused to come into the 
Federation, especially the former. The Mexico- 
Yucateco “diplomatic” transactions have been 
quite extensive. And Yucatan has once or twice 
asked us to take her into the Union; indeed the 
question has been put to me more than once by 
Yucatecans how such an appeal would be taken 
now. The feeling of all Mexicans, especially 
those of the older and more civilized and settled 
southern states, has always been highly marked 
for the patria chica—the little fatherland; those 
outside the home State are foreigners. The 
“ Mexican sentiment,” which makes so much 
trouble, is a purely political term, come into ex- 
istence through foreign exigencies, born of re- 
sistance to foreign exploitation in a territory 
only united in political administration by the 
foreign conqueror. And this fact explains much 
that is incomprehensible to us. The numerous 
pre-Conquest national entities were small in 
territory, but populous; to unite them politically 
through conquest by a single foreign power no 
more constituted them one nation, than would 
(as a parallel) a like conquest and territorial ad- 
ministration of Belgium, Holland, Lorraine, 
Luxemberg and. Denmark make a nation. They 
constituted New Spain under the Viceroyalty; 
but after Independence in Mexico these facts re- 
sulted in the Federal system which states definitely 
that “sovereignty” resides in the State units, 
which have a legal right far beyond our American 
States to self-rule and even to secession. Of this 
more later. 

The Indian races were not exterminated in 
Mexico as they were in Cuba; the separate racc- 
consciousness of each, and of all as a whole, has 
never died. There has never been a day when 
they needed more than opportunity and safety, 
to re-become nations. 
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It is correct to say that all these Indian govern- 
ments were based on absolutism and were patri- 
archal, with all that that implies for the word 
of the superior. But the government was their 
own, and the system was of their own evolution; 
it was military, but it conserved their economic 
welfare; there was local self-determination under 
the autocracy, in the “things of the household 
and community” just as the local Russian com- 
munities were the most vital thing in Russia, even 
under Czardom. It fitted them, and men and 
women as such were as happy, and rejoiced in 
their life therein just as we do in ours. The gov- 
ernment was autocratic, but it was “ good govern- 
ment,” especially in Yucatan and southern Mex- 
ico. The Aztec super-government was a fair 
preface to the Spanish; it was bloody, but the 
sacrifices were those of prisoners: the “outsiders” 
conquered paid. And there was a good deal of 
the Spanish-German economic mode in its execu- 
tion and verification. What the Aztecs were 
trying to do, the Spaniards stepped in and took 
over, to the uth degree. 

Thus we come down to the French Revolution; 
Mexico may be perfectly described as a sealed 
treasure “chest,” the lid held down by the mon- 
archy, the nobles, the clergy, the Peninsulars. 
The only opening was for the wealth to flow out, 
to those. The character, primary concepts, the- 
ory of life and its relations, were wholly the result 
of the System we have described in the early part 
of this article. It spelled “foreign exploitation” 
and imposition, in every department of life. It 
was the “privileged class” above those below; 
the Peninsular above the Creole, and both above 
the natives. It controlled all things from daily 
bread to Heaven and Hell eternal, the right to 
labor, to move about, to think. 

”And, here is the crux of the whole question: 
it was an economic domination for gold, on the 
part of every one of the privileged classes, without 
exception, as classes, and also with exceedingly 
few exceptions as individuals. And this economic 
exploitation was what was felt consciously, as was 
natural, and resisted. It is that which has been 
burned into the Mexican consciousness, for it 
reached and was felt in every hour of the day. 
With the economic went the desire for command, 
for its own sake, and to make possible the econ- 
omic; and that lust of power was seen in in- 
dividuals, and attacked in them as individuals. 
The way to break the oppression, was by taking 
the power away. And from this grew the intense 
“personalism” of Mexican politics. But what 
was not felt consciously, was the super-dominance 
of the Roman concept, within which all developed; 
and which made the Cigis Romanus, a political 
being, the base of rights and—privileges; instead 
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of Man, the human being, forger of his own des- 
tiny. Upon the whole body politic and national 
rested “moral persons” around which the cosmic 
system moved, as fixed centres—the State, the 
Government, the Church, the Army, the Patria, 
the Cause, the Revolution. Whichever of these 
it was, became the spiritual, miraculous centre 
of prosperity; it did not have to be understood, - 
any more than does the Sun, but if you are a 
Mexican citizen and do not support it, you are a 
traitor and an enemy of the Patria, for IT is 
either the symbol of order, or the Regenerator 
and Vindicator. It cannot be voted about, as 
we know voting, for that implies the meeting 
and solution of Opinion, the one exercise wholly 
barred to these dogmatic centres of Authority. 
It is accepted or rebelled against. If the revolu- 
tion is successful, the old power, ejected by force, 
yields to the new, as formulated in a “Plan” or a 
new “Constitution.” 

But in every case, it is a political super-idea, 
enshrining within itself the claim to loyalty, of 
its own divine right; it is not a mere covenant 
among men, for their mutual welfare and adjust- 
ment of their affairs, or the product of their rights 
as Men. 

And this fact, this inheritance explains the im- 
mediate volte-face of the public to the kaleido- 
scopic successions to the “ Poder.”” The Mexican 
or other Latin inheritor (in the large) has no in- 
terior recognition of your rights as a man; he 
is hospitable, he may feel that he owes you 
as a “fellow-citizen,” a “correligionario” in faith 
or politics, but just as another human being, no. 
And so you may pass with the barest attention 
from village to village, food and lodging given if 
asked of course; but if you come with an “oficio,” 
a letter from some element of the Gobierno, you 
become clothed with some of that prerogative, 
and when you enter the town you ¢e/l the official 
what you want. There is something sacrosanct 
in whatever proceeds from the seat of authority, 
on whatever level, not because that authority 
proceeds from you and me and all the other 
citizens, as in our case; but exactly because it 
does not so proceed, but from the super-entity, 
whatever that be. “We fight and die here for 
words,” said to me one day one of the most able 
and sincere of the company of advisers around 
Zapata. 

And if you will note the whole of Mexican liter- 
ature, you will see that while the people suffer 
and long for its rights as men, as human beings 
that eat, and live and love, and care for the 
patria chica and the place of their ancestors; 
what the writers claim is something political. 
The people are striving for happiness down on the 
counter; but mentally ‘still in the grasp of the 
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System, the Leaders give them only an ideal—a 
motto—a new government to fight to establish. 

It is essential to note details like these of com- 
mon conduct; for they show how completely all 
these elements had entered into the subconscious 
character of the people. People talk and are in- 
fluenced by new ideas, but their thinking and 
methods run in the molds of character. 

The French Revolution brought back the 
Rights of Man, and Individualism as the method; 
put the human being as the basis and evolver of 
social and political order, in place of the political 
being, the member of a class. It did not substi- 
tute one class for another in the seat of authority, 
but Man in the place of any class. The same world 
movement for liberty gave us American Inde- 
pendence. And the actual first cry of Independ- 
ence in Mexico a century ago was not raised by 
Morelos and Hidalgo, but by a full-blood Indian, 
who was of course crushed so quickly that his 
name is not even mentioned in one out of a 
hundred books. And the true Liberator of Mexico 
from the European conquest was none of these, 
nor Iturbide, but Benito Juarez, a full-blood Za- 
potec Indian. 

The first effects of the French Revolution came 


through the Napoleonic invasion of Spain, ex- 


pulsion of the nefast Ferdinand VII, suppression 
of the Council of Castille, the Inquisition, the 
feudal rights, and two thirds of the convents. 
This immediately brought two results in Mexico: 
the Creole plutocracy of the country saw a chance 
to free itself from Peninsular economic domina- 
tion, and the Clergy preferred to trust itself 
to a Creole government of its own, to avoid the 
wave of French heresy. Independence was led 
by two priests, Hidalgo and Morelos; the corres- 
pondence of the Leaders of Independence states 
clearly that all was to continue as it had been, 
except that the Gachupines (Peninsular Spaniards) 
would no longer rule, all the offices passing “to 
the Creoles,’—the native Mexicans of pure 
white blood. , Morelos wrote: “Our only object 
is that the political and military government by 
Europeans, passes to the Creoles.” A Constitu- 
tion, copied on the Spanish Liberal one of 1812, 
was adopted, preserving the Spanish monarchy, 
and Ferdinand as their king. This movement 
was not the result of French Revolution ideas, 
but to dam them off. But it did break something 
in the invincible link of the System; it went into 
the earth as a seed, and this was warmed by 
liberal ideas brought over by Spanish soldiers, 
infected with the new time. The Spanish Cortés 
constitution of 1812 gave the cry of Liberalism, 
but its purpose was to pose as leaders of the new, 
in order to let in as little of the new as possible. 
The Mexican constitution of Apatzing4n followed 
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it as a paper constitution; but it counted as sup- 
port all this national feeling against the foreign 
exploitation of three centuries, which indeed it 
called upon, and so made the first step even 
toward liberty from that System its proclaimers 
sought to preserve. 

Napoleon defeated, Ferdinand returned to 

Spain; annulled the Constitution he had sworn 
to support. In Mexico the seed of the Cry of 
1814 had germinated; a new movement of Mexi- 
can independence against government from the 
old world, stimulated’ by similar movements in all 
America, arose; Spain was asked to provide a 
king from the royal family, or failing that, a king 
from some other Catholic line. Spain refused, 
and told all the Catholic Powers the second alter- 
native would be unfriendly to her. Then the 
issues of the Holy Alliance to reéstablish European 
absolutism over the revolted American colonies 
entered, opposed by Canning and by the American 
Government, resulting in the final statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The issue of political inde- 
pendence once joined in Mexico, that spirit could 
not be downed; came the revolt of Iturbide, with 
the Plan de Iguala, and the natural incident, a 
Mexican Federal Constitution letting in the spirit 
of the various patxias chicas; the States were Free, 
Independent and Sovereign in all their own af- 
fairs; but the whole governmental structure was 
of the old order, and the monarchv of Iturbide 
was completely logical. 

Zavala tells us that in 1822 a few individuals 
had read Rousseau; in 1823 every one who 
thought politics, was “Republican.” Why? Be- 
cause the word had become the symbol of liberty; 
but political democratic education, or even the 
first glimmerings of what such a thing might be, 
was not. When Zavala, a Liberal, and deputy 
from Yucatan to the Congress, sent a circular to 
all Ayuntamientos asking what stand as their 
representative he should take on three simple 
questions, not one replied further than “Support 
the Plan de Iguala,’”’ while one even complained 
to the generalissimo, Iturbide, of Zavala’s daring 
to ask them about such matters. The three 
questions were: what form of government? if 
monarchical, in what family? religious tolerance 
or not? And all the Ayuntamientos said such 
matters of opinion were none of their business. 

What did Mexico get in her independence? 
A paper constitution, artificially put together 
out of the Spanish of 1812, the Mexican of 1814, 
and the American; but the functions of government 
as such absolutely unmodified. And yet the 
wedge had entered between the two systems; it 
split Mexico on the line between the old institu- 
tions as the basis of the State, or the Rights of 
Man as such ‘basis. And that has been the 
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division line ever since, to this day. In Anglo- 
Saxon nations no political parties oppose the 
Rights of Man as a principle; in Mexico and other 
Spanish countries that is the specific line—be- 
tween those who believe in democratic ideas, and 


* those who still believe in the superior governing 


rights of these “moral or juridical persons,” the 
Church, the Government, the Class. And this 
party counts on all the inherited weight of two 
millenniums of inhibited character and its func- 
tioning routines. 

For even the liberals have the same mental 
molds, which hamper their work in effect. Ideas 
do rule, but they take time to affect character 
and habit; and these latter are obstinate even to 
the limit in self-deception, unconscious or other. 
Conduct is the product of character, not of ideas 
suddenly acquired; those serve for discussion, and 
writing constitutions, and only form character 
indirectly, through the functioning of a new 
orientation after hundreds or thousands of years. 
A democratic constitution does not make a demo- 
cratic people; the most it can do is to serve as a 
symbol of democracy. 

Now all this has brought inevitably the one 
great curse of Mexico in her period of Independ- 
ence: the giving to the people successive theoreti- 
cal systems, intellectually constructed on ideal 
lines, largely foreign in form, and always foreign 
in fact. It is the evil of “too much politics’’; 
it is the evil of trying to remedy politics by more 
politics, of imposing an ideal code which even if 
it be good is ideal to perfection—and hence some- 
thing for the far future, and thinking that the 
reconstruction of the country is thereby com- 
pleted, and that its proclamation at once changes 
all to good. The Conquistadores imposed the 
system of exploitation which was repeated with 
greater severity than ever by the Creoles after 
independence, and the great landholders after 
the Reform of 1857. The missionaries came 
with the Spaniards, and imposed their religion. 
And every single ruler in all these 400 years—save 
only Benito Juarez, a Zapotec Indian—has done 
the same; a theoretic system instead of practical 
legislation. 

Of the work of the Congress of 1857 Rabasa 
says: 


_In general the speakers devoted themselves to these 
simple general principles, taken from fundamental 
works of the kind, and based on which each one frames 
out easily his system of political philosophy; under such 
influence one arrived flatly at the Jacobin spirit, at 
pure theory, with the purity of exact science, devel- 
oped in the field of the imagination, without the rude- 
ness of practical applications or the dryness of the 
study of gross realities; one rested on the science of 
government established by syllogistic conclusions, 
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which had to be certain, as surely they are, being 
logic-born. 

From this vice of general ideas and pure principles 
not even the men of greatest talent escaped, not even 
those best prepared for the work of the Constitution. 
‘ To every measure of practical and concrete 
aptness was opposed an abstract principle of pure sci- 
ence. That which we never meet with in any discus- 
sion nor in the spirit of any precept of the fundamental 
law, is the study of the people for which it was being 
promulgated; instead of fitting the armor to the body 
it was to protect, one took thought for the harmony of 
its parts, the perfection of the chiseling, etc. 


Yet this Constitution of 1857 became the Mexi- 
can Palladium. Why? Because it became the 
banner of Juarez in his fight against the French 
intervention (the old Holy Alliance reborn); 
and also because the period and the war brought 
out exactly the same situation as did our Civil 
War. As Lincoln issued the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation as a war measure, so did Juarez issue 
the Laws of Reform as a war decree. These 
Laws, the decree of a single Leader, not the result 
of popular democratic legislation, expressed the 
age-long struggle for freedom from the economic 
and mental control of the Church (which owned 
outright about four fifths of all property in the 
Republic). And then once the war was over, 
freedom regained, these things became Symbols, 
just as Emancipation became the symbol conse- 
crated by a war on political issues of the technical 
right of Secession. 

The Mexican people had no political education 
whatever before Independence, and little or bad 
since. Diaz built up peace for 30 years, and 
economic development; he did it through his 
motto of “little politics and much administra- 
tion”; and say what one may, Diaz to his last 
day was loved by his people. And had he not 
permitted the reconstitution of the foreign- 
Creole-Church economic exploitation, Madero’s 
cry of “Effective suffrage and no reélection” 
would have died without a single »echo. Had 
Diaz based his “administration” on the welfare 
of the Indian at the base of the economic struc- 
ture, that is, on the Mexican man instead of on the 
development of the State, he would either have 
been overthrown early in his time, or have in- 
deed “made Mexico.” 

The inheritance of the Diaz period was the 
“Agrarian question.”’ So much has been written 
of this that it needs but a few words here. From 
Conquest times every village or town had its 
ejidos, the land surrounding the town usually 
for a league in every direction. Every vecino, or 
townsman, enjoyed a right in commonalty to the 
use of his proportion of these ejidos, “lands, woods 
and waters,” for agriculture, pasturage, fire and 
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house wood, and irrigation. This system re- 
mained untouched until some fifty years ago. 
As time went on, especially in the ’80’s, the towns 
were progressively dispossessed by the great land- 
holders of their ejzdos, leaving the natives no re- 
source but labor for wages, usually paid in provi- 
sions at the hacienda store. 

The “exploitation issue” in Mexico was thus 
double: that of the great enterprises financed 
through foreign capital—railways, mining, oil, 
etc.; and this agricultural exploitation. The first 
class of operations was political-financial, and 
international; its centre was the capital, and it 
was not felt by the common people. It devel- 
oped Mexico, brought her into the society of 
modern states, brought capital and the elements 
of our modern life; the capital and ownership 
was in English, American, French and Mexican 
hands. But the agrarian exploitation reduced 
the small farmer from personal economic inde- 
pendence, and put him wholly at the mercy of the 
hacendado or his agents; and it was the policy of 
these to keep him on the barest possible limits. 
Labor was needed; and the law provided that 
when the laborer got 100 pesos in debt to the mas- 
ter, he had to stay there and work it out—a time 
which never came. The Indian was not a slave 
but a citizen; his body was not owned, but his 
labor and liberty of motion was. And these 
claims in practice even passed to his children, 
helped by funeral charges, the necessities of 
church burial, etc. 

This exploitation, which weighed directly on 
the Indian as a man, and which he felt every wak- 
ing and sleeping moment, was in very large pro- 
portion that of native-born Spaniards; and the ad- 
ministrators and local storekeepers were almost 
exclusively Spaniards of the lower classes. Thus 
in Morelos the entire state was owned by little 
more than a score of individuals, half of them 
Spanish-born and others yet sons of Spaniards; 
notwithstanding that all the towns had and still 
havé their ofiginal primordial titles and deeds to 
their ejidos. 

We thus have to deal with two distinct kinds of 
anti-foreignism, wherever that exists at all. 
One is inextricably mixed with politics, high fin- 
ance, and international questions; here Carranza 
stands; in this the United States and England 
are involved, and Germany now trying to get 
“her place in the sun.” But this kind does 
not carry the hatred of the Mexican peasant or 
the Indian, for it does not touch him, nor does 
he know anything about it. The other kind 

- has intensified and kept alive the ancient hatred 
of the Gachupin, as even the Spaniards them- 
selves admit, and the better class deplore; and 
in this antagonism we as Americans have no part. 
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The universal result of the advent of the Ameri- 
can employer of labor, whether agricultural or 
other, has been a raise of wages and the scale of 
living, to the equally immediate protest of those 
who had been keeping them down. 

Madero included the agrarian problem in his 
plans, but it was secondary. His revolt was 
political, against the continued domination of 
the Diaz régime: a political remedy again for an 
economic question. Following him came Car- 
ranza and Alvarado, Zapata and Meixueiro, whose 
policies we are coming to discuss; and for which 
discussion all that has preceded has been but to 
clear the way to understanding Mexico’s problem. 
And before that we must emphasize once more 
the logical necessity of the old inheritance. 

Extermination of the other party, at least as a 
party, is the absolute necessity of the Roman- 
Spanish-Clerical theory, and the substitution of 
“moral” or juridical persons as invested with 
rights in which the rights of the individual are 
lost: the State, the Church, the Cause. So long 
as any of these things is the fountain of salvation, 
no opposite centre of action has any rights, and 
opponents within the territory have no more priv- 
ileges than enemies in a foreign war. The citizen 
owes patriotism; if the Cause is the State (under 
this concept) the opponent of the cause is the 
enemy of the State, and confiscation, banishment, 
imprisonment, death, are all as correct as in a for- 
eign war, to save the State. It makes no differ- 
ence that the Cause is only a “new theory” held 
by the Leaders; that is their function, just as the 
Yucatan Ayuntamientos told Zavala in 1823. 
You must not discuss, unless you are an official 
with the legislative prerogative; you must be 
“with the Government,” or revolt. 

And that is why a policy, rigidly and puritan- 
ically adhered to without regard to conditions 
or reasons, not to recognize any Latin-American 
government the outcome of a revolution, is im- 
possible. The status is still cataleptic as to the 
political functions of democracy, and so every 
popular change in the “Poder’’ must perforce be 
explosive. When a Revolution succeeds, and 
holds an election, it has become the “ Poder” 
(our word Power will not do here), and those who 
take the trouble to vote, vote for it, dnd even if 
the election is quite “free” its result is foregone; 
those opposed are already beaten, and dare not 
risk the challenge to victorious armed forces. 
While if the Government has already been settled 
in power, it takes care of the election just as part 
of its—unwritten but very real—prerogatives, 
actually assigned to it in the public consciousness- 
When we demanded of Huerta that he hold 4 
free election, to give expression to the popular 
will, we demanded a political impossibility. 
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EORGE GRAHAM RICE could not 
have come back to the promotion 
game as repeatedly as he did had it 
not been for his sublime nerve; his 
great ability at manipulating prices, 

or “rigging” the market in his stocks; and the 
laxity of the rules of the New York Curb Market 
Association that permit such operations as his 
to goon unrestrained. In 1910, when his firm of 
B. H. Scheftels & Company had a contract with 
the Rawhide Coalition Company to purchase a 
million of its shares at fifteen cents a share, Rice 
was able to boost the price of this stock to more 
than a dollar a share on the Curb and thus greatly 
increase his promotion profits. In an advertise- 
ment in a New York paper he described this as: 
“A gold mine giant in its swaddling clothes, which 
now promises to stand up and proclaim its right 
to be classed among the world’s great gold mines.” 
Thus did certain newspapers, by lending their 
columns to such stuff, help Rice to foist this rawest 
of fakes upon the public. And the Curb was 
used again, in 1914, in “rigging” the price of 
Jumbo Extension up to more than $4 a share. 
“Come-on” telegrams from Charles S. Sprague, 
vice-president and general manager of the com- 
pany, were used effectively in this manipulation. 
Such telegrams as these are one of the things un- 
trained investors should be particularly wary of. 
This ‘was the same stock that thrée years before, 
under the market leadership of Charles A. Stone- 
ham & Company, had been manipulated in such 
a way as to cause the Goldfield, Nev., News and 
Tribune to publish a complete exposure charging 
“gross misrepresentation of facts used to lure 
unwary investors.” 

In the case of the common variety of get-rich- 
quick promotion, for which there is never any 
market, the public has not even a gambler’s 
chance. Where the promoter has the nerve to 
list his offerings in some market and the ability 


to manipulate their prices to stimulate the de- 
mand for them, the public has a chance to gamble, 
but it is against the man who deals the cards and 
who has them marked besides. Nevertheless, 
nothing excites the cupidity of the average person 
more than to see prices of securities advance, 
and it is to this fundamental weakness of human 
nature that the pirates of promotion always make 
their strong appeal. The cleverest of them do it 
by giving a visual demonstration of a security 
advancing in price. 

Emma Consolidated Copper has long been one 
of Rice’s “best bets,’ as he calls them. This 
expression is a survival of his race-track tipping 
days; and he has found that it has an appeal to 
the innate gambling instincts of people in all 
walks of life from widows to bank presidents. 
But Emma Consolidated has been a “best bet’ 
for Rice, not for his victims. The property con- 
trolled by this company was a famous silver and 
lead mine back in the ’sixties and ’seventies— 
long before Rice got hold of it. The ore body ran 
out, or was cut off by a fault or shifting of the 
rock formation, and the mine was abandoned. 
This gave Rice just the kind of prospect he wanted 
for promotion purposes. He could ring all the 
changes of the get-rich-quick vocabulary on the 
prospect of rediscovery of the old vein and, on 
the strength of this, advance the price of the 
stock in the market to facilitate further distri- 
bution of it to the public. It was in the fall of 
19+6 that Rice reported “the solving of the geolog- 
ical problem leading to the discovery of the 
continuation of the famous Emma_ bonanza.” 
The stock advanced from 60 cents to $3.75 a 
share on the Curb. Then some of Rice’s market 
competitors became active, and there was an 
excellent demonstration of the risks a market 
manipulator sometimes runs—of the things that 
test his nerve. 

These fellow. pirates, as Rice afterwards com- 
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plained to the District Attorney’s Office, had un- 
doubtedly accepted orders for Emma stock dur- 
ing its advance which they had failed to execute. 
They had reported to their clients that they had 
bought the stock when, in the language of Wall 
Street, they were still “short” of it. They ex- 
pected the market manipulation to collapse soon, 
when they could buy the stock at much lower 
prices than their clients were paying them for it. 
In other words, they were playing the bucket-shop 
game. But they underestimated Rice’s market 
“rigging” ability. Emma stock continued to 
advance, and it began to look as if they might 
have to pay still higher prices to get it for their 
clients. They decided to try to beat Rice at his 
own game. A concerted selling movement in 
Emma stock was started on the New York Curb 
with a view to driving the price down. As a 
preliminary barrage, an anonymous attack on 
Rice and the Emma Company was distributed 
broadcast. 


RICE BLOCKED HIS COMPETITORS’ GAME 


Rice, of course, knew what they were up to. 
He had taught many of them a good part of what 
they knew of get-rich-quick methods. And this 
great egotist was not likely to sit quiet and let 
his pupils beat him at his own game. He hurried 
to the Curb market and began buying Emma stock 
as fast as he could, paying cash for it where he 
could get actual delivery. He thus blocked his 
competitors’ scheme to break the price, but 
Emma Consolidated began that day the steady 
decline which carried it down to where Rice could 
begin recommending it as “one of the best cents- 
per-share stocks in the market.’ He had ac- 
quired something like a million shares of it in 
supporting his manipulated market; and at the 
prices he paid for it, it is believed to have repre- 
sented a cash loss to him of more than a million 
dollars. It threw him into the hands of the 
“loan sharks,” and he had to pay as much as 
52 per cent. interest on money borrowed to 
carry on his business. Is it any wonder that he 
began appropriating to his own use the funds, 
the Liberty Bonds, and other securities of his 
clients, and was arrested last July, for the fifth 
time in his career, charged with using the mails 
to defraud? He had carried his manipulating 
pitcher to the market well once again too often. 
It could not withstand the rocks thrown at it by 
his fellow pirates. 

Usually, however, the pirates who operate in 
the Curb market stick together well. If there 
is enough commission to be made on a new pro- 
motion, they all usually assist in the manipula- 
tion of the market in it. It is only when some- 
one like Rice tries to carry the thing to a height 
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that endangers what they consider their legiti- 
mate part of the spoils that there is a falling out, 
and the public gets a view of the way in which it 
is being fleeced. Many of them will even permit 
the advertising of a new promotion over their own 
names when a promoter wishes to give the impres- 
sion that many houses are recommending it. 
This was done in the case of Joserig-Kennecott 
and others. Market action and commissions are 
what these pirates live on; and they know from 
experience of the profits to be realized from going 
“short” of flimsy flotations, against clients’ 
orders, before the manipulated bubble bursts. 
When there is not much money in new flotations, 
these Curb market bucket-shops seek their profit 
in stocks of companies that are financially on the 
ragged edge. They are promoters of failures. 
If the reader will look back at the newspapers of a 
few years ago, he will find these brokers advising 
the purchase of Goldfield Consolidated stock 
which was then paying 24 per cent. dividends. 
Any well-posted mining man could have then told 
an investor that Goldfield Consolidated’s ore 
reserves were petering out and that the dividends 
consisted of the remaining assets in the treasury. 
It was not long afterward that they stopped 
altogether and since then the stock has descended 
to a few cents a share A harvest was made by 
the pirates of the Curb by going “short’’ of this 
issue against clients’ buying orders. 


CURB USED BY UNSCRUPULOUS PROMOTERS 


Such schemes as this to catch the unwary 
dollars of investors are common on the Curb. 
In its defense it is said that the Curb market is-an 
open one, and Curb brokers contend that they are 
not to blame if outsiders trick the public. But 
such gross manipulations as Cobalt Central, 
which paid dividends that were not earned; 
Micmac Mining, the fraud that drove J. Thomas 
Reinhardt to London to escape arrest; Gold Hill 
Consolidated, in which copies of letters on United 
States Senate stationery were used; Miami 
Merger Copper, which was “rigged” by Harry 
Lefkovits from 25 cents a share up to $2.06 and 
then quickly fell to 623 cents; Jerome-Prescott 
Copper, which had as sudden a drop from $9.00 
to 25 cents a share when the bubble in it burst, 
and many others too numerous to mention, could 
not have been possible were it not for the laxity 
the Curb shows toward the character of securities 
it lists and the latitude allowed to unscrupulous 
manipulators. These human vultures can use 
the Curb market as their field for preying upon a 
credulous public, and such piracy will not stop 
until the better element among the Curb brokers 
adopt firm measures for its complete reformation 
and regeneration. As far as the public is con- 
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cerned it is too open. If the simple restriction 
were established that those who wish to list se- 
curities there must be of good standing and repu- 
tation themselves, it would go a long way toward 
checking the evil. Then such leading pirates of 
promotion as George Graham Rice, A. B. Benesch, 
B. X. Dawson, and many others, could no longer 
make use of the Curb to further their promotion 
operations. 

“Buncomb Oil is to be listed on the New York 
Curb” is a statement so often made that it is clear 
there must be some magic in it to make people 
believe the listing of a stock will be followed by 
advancing prices. It is often used whether there 
is any intention of listing a stock or not. Anda 
stock is not always listed when it appears in a 
Curb broker’s list of transactions, for cases have 
been known where spurious quotation sheets have 
been mailed and false quotations manufactured. 

“We expect Flemish-Lynn Phonograph shares 
to be traded in on the New York Curb market on 
Monday. We look for the preferred to 
open around par—$5, and hold that price steady 
or go to higher levels, it being a 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred and likely to go right on a 
7 per cent. dividend basis.”” Thus wrote C. R. 
Bergmann & Company to the public regarding 
this “splendid investment.”’ And part of what 
they predicted came true. The stock went 
higher than $5 a share; they so manipulated the 
market in it that it should. They had an esti- 
mate from the president of the company that the 
net profits would approximate nearly nine times 
the preferred dividend charge to help them out. 
It turned out that this estimate was a dream; 
no dividends were ever paid, and Flemish-Lynn 
was soon submerged among the mass of wreckage 
with which the treacherous shoals of the New 
York Curb are strewn. But at that time C. R. 
Bergmann & Company and Joseph Cowan were 
flushed with their success in the manipulation of 
other promotions and were calling attention to the 
fact. that “we advised our customers to buy 
Kathodion Bronze at $2.50, and to-day Katho- 
dion is ten times that amount.” It was hard for 
untrained investors to turn away from the allur- 
ing prospects that picture brought before them. 


METEORIC RISE AND FALL OF KATHODION BRONZE 


Kathodion Bronze, in fact, looked more and 
more attractive to many people as it approached 
the top of its skyrocket advance from -$3 to $68 
a share on the New York Curb. That was one 
of the most spectacular bits of market manipula- 
tion of recent years and it furnishes a good ex- 
ample of how the thing is done. When C. R. 
Bergmann & Company took over the Kathodion 
Bronze Works, it was a small concern manu- 
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facturing bronze ornaments and fixtures on a 
modest scale. They had not long been in con- 
trol, however, when the hatches were opened to 
let in a deluge of watered capital so that they 
might have plenty of stock to sell at inflated 
prices. The manipulative operations were so 
successful that the $5 par value stock sold as 
high as $68 although when the receiver later 
took over the property there was not enough left 
to satisfy the creditors. 

This is how it was done: Kathodion Bronze, 
before the war, was hitched to the boom in motor 
stocks -by entering into a five-year contract with 
an unknown concern in the automobile field for 
the manufacture of ten million tire stems an- 


“BERGMANN SUCCESSES” 








Sold to Our Present 
Customers Market-Price 
Kathodion Bronze, Pfd—$2.50 to $4.00 $20.00 to $25.00 
Lynn Phonograph 2.00 3% 
Zinc Concentrating 3.75 ? 


REBAITING THE HOOK 


An example from one of C. R. Bergmann & Company’s 
circulars of how one manipulation is used to sell stock in 
another. Kathodion Bronze was advanced from $3 to $68 a 
share and then passed off the Curb market entirely, and the 
company went into the hands of a receiver 


nually. Such good use was made of this contract 
by the promoters that the stock was advanced 
to $23 a share although few stems were ever 
turned out by the company. Had not the war 
started, Kathodion Bronze would probably have 
stopped there, and s@pn gone to rest in the grave- 
yard of get-rick-quick failures on the Curb. With 
the war, however, came the opportunity to talk 
of munition contracts. Wall Street then began 
to hear about a large contract for cartridges which 
the company expected to close with the Russian 
Government. This served to provide additional 
fuel to keep the manipulation going full blast. 
An abandoned factory in Nyack, N. Y., was ac- 
quired and some machinery installed. 

At about this stage of the game there entered 
some craftier minds than those of C. R. Berg- 
mann & Company, and made these promoters 
believe that they really could secure a profitable 
foreign contract. Plans were then laid to increase 
the company’s capital from $500,000 to 
$20,000,000 and the Bergmann outfit schemed 
to make millions from the sale of more stock in 
place of the thousands they had already made. 
Later, in a quarrel among the promoters over the 
division of the profits, it was brought out in court 
that Joseph Cowan, individually, had made 
$360,000from the sale of stockand C. R. Bergmann 
& Company turned back $50,000 so that the com- 
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pany could finance this foreign business. This 
gives some idea of the profits in the promotion 
game. But the foreign contract never mater- 
ialized, and in addition Kathodion Bronze was 
swindled in connection with its contracts for the 
purchase of munition-making machinery. The 
stock passed completely off the Curb market and 
the company went bankrupt. All that stock- 
holders now have to remind them of their “in- 
vestment” in Kathodion Bronze are their hand- 
somely engraved stock certificates. 

The Curb market also supplied the background 
for such meteoric promotions as B. X. Dawson’s 
Queen Oil, which appeared one day and was gone 
the next, taking with it the savings of many 
people; and for the Tuxpan Star Petroleum 
swindle, in which Louis Roumagnac and his pals 
sold 20,000,000 shares of stock from a few cents 
to $1.85 a share. Punishment now awaits these 
swindlers in the Federal Courts, but that will not 
restore the money ignorant investors put into 
Tuxpan Star Petroleum stock. 


LAWSON AN ADEPT AT THE MANIPULATION GAME 


When Thomas W. Lawson outlawed himself by 
the revelations in his serial on “ Frenzied Finance” 
from the big financial interests for whom he 
sometimes acted, he, too, turned to the Curb. 


“Coppers —“War Stocks” 
Number 1 


Why be Fools? 


LAWSON, THE CLEVER ADVERTISER 


The title of one of Thomas W. Lawson’s advertising cam- 
Paigns to influence the market. His latest effort to start a 
speculative movement in silver stocks was a failure 


While his story of High Finance, with its half 
truths and sensationalism was arousing the fear of 
security holders all over the country and his cry 
of “Sell, Sell, Sell,’ was impelling them to throw 
their investments on the market, Lawson was 
selling “short,” and he cashed in a fortune at the 
expense of a frightened people’s folly. Then 
he descended to manipulation on the Curb. One 
of his most spectacular operations was in Nevada- 
Utah Copper. When he took hold of that it was 
already a worn-out copper property that others 
had several times tried to revive without success. 
Lawson, with his clever advertising, got people 
into the stock by a series of “ Don’t-buy-Nevada- 
Utah-until-I-give-the-word”’ announcements in 
the newspapers. Then when his following had 
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loaded up with the stock on the strength of what 
he had said he expected his “experts” to find, he 
brutaily announced that the results of his investi- 
gation failed to satisfy him as to its value. His 
gullible admirers then began to appreciate 
the accuracy of his observation in “Frenzied 
Finance” that they were a pack of “gobboes.”’ 
They were the ones who also helped him advance 
Trinity Copper to $46 a share, although the 
company most of the time employed the services 
of only a solitary watchman. Trinity never made 
a dollar for any one out of mining but it was 
a profitable market property for Lawson. Bay 
State Gas, however, was Lawson’s outstanding 
imposition on. the public. It became a by-word 
for rank manipulation, and millions have been 
lost by the public in this and some of his other 
operations. 

Lawson was more dangerous than the average 
public exploiter for he was an adept at the game of 
manipulation. But from all appearances he has 
run his course. He has found that he cannot fool 
the people all the time. His recent effort to start 
a speculative movement in low-priced silver stocks 
by taking hold of Denbigh Silver turned out a 
flat failure. His “gobboes’’ have finally become 
convinced of his insincerity and will not take him 
seriously any longer. 


ANDREWS & COMPANY “INVESTMENT BANKERS” 


On the other hand, a firm that can sell securities 
at much higher prices than they are quoted on the 
Curb is certainly worthy of attention in this 
article. Such a firm is Andrews & Company, 
“Investment Bankers,” with offices in many 
cities and a building of their own in New York. 
They sold Empire Tire & Rubber Company 
stock at from $7 to $9 a share when it was selling 
on the Curb around $3. Forced-draft methods 
of salesmanship, such as telegrams and long dis- 
tance telephone calls, are used by this concern to 
convince its clients that it has their interest at 
heart. “Reservations” of stock at fancy prices 
are frequently made for customers so that they 
can “get in on” the good things and become 
“sood clients and friends thereafter.”. Three 
Ohio investors who bought $76,529 of Falls 
Motor Company stock at $7 and $8 a share, 
however, did not seem to have this friendly feeling, 
as they instituted suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Cincinnati, charging that Andrews 
& Company, by fake representations, had induced 
them to purchase the stock at prices greatly in 
excesss of actual value. It was worth only 
$3.50 to $4.00 a share in the market. 

Smith Motor Truck Corporation was Andrews 
& Company’s greatest financial fiasco. One of 
the principal sponsors of this company was E. I. 
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Rosenfeld, who had previously been a promoter 
of cheap mining stocks with a record that should 
have discredited him in any financial circle. He 
was the president of the Fiduciary Company, 
of Chicago, a fiscal agency, which he said took 
the risk out of mining stocks and made them as 
safe as any substantial investment. Among his 
promotions were the Augaunico Mines Develop- 
ment Company, the Green Mountain Mining 
Company, and the Happy Jack Copper Mining & 
Development Company. Years before, twenty 
indictments had been found against him in Denver 
for forgery. In more recent years, questionable 
financial operations in connection with insur- 
ance flotations in Pennsylvania and Illinois had 
brought him into the courts several times. With 
such a man in the management, Smith Motor 
Truck had little chance of success. This did not 
restrain Andrews & Company, however, from 
expressing the opinion that in the commercial 
field it occupied the same position that the Ford 
Motor Car Company did in the pleasure car field. 
Within less than a year the company was bank- 
rupt, and efforts of prominent bankers to save it 
have been unsuccessful. 

' Since then Andrews & Company have shown 
some inclination to participate in the oil stock 
flotation game. A circular from their Chicago 
office said: “If you want to speculate in new 
oil and refining stocks, we would suggest Stude- 
baker Oil & Refining Company at $1.00 per 
share. We are informed that the Studebakers 
of South Bend, Ind., are largely interested, and 
are recommending the purchase of same, after 
a complete and careful examination.”’ But the 
three Studebakers who were respectively, the 
chairman, the president, and the vice-president 
of this new $20,000,000 oil promotion, were in no 
wise connected with The Studebaker Corporation 
of South Bend—the impression that a credulous 
investor would certainly get from the company’s 
literature. They were the sons of one of the 
original Studebaker brothers who retired from 
business in 1858 and became a farmer. None of 
these sons had ever held an executive position 
until Peter E. Studebaker returned to South 
Bend about three years ago from Cincinnati, 
after failing in the gas engine business, to lend 
his name to the organization ‘of the Inter- 
national India Rubber Corporation, an earlier 
get-rich-quick proposition based on the good 
Studebaker name. 


THE DANGER TO LIBERTY BOND HOLDERS 


But this is getting away from the theme of our 
Story. We want to make it clear that the danger 
Liberty Bond holders now face from markets as 
little regulated as the New York Curb is not all 
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due to the promoters who make use of the facili- 
ties of such markets to float their get-rich-quick 
securities. There is plenty of evidence to show 
that certain houses specializing in low-priced 
securities, that are not primarily promotion 
houses, are starting a campaign to get new in- 
vestors to use their Liberty Bonds in the purchase 
of such securities. They know that it is going to 
be easier to get people to part with their bonds 
than it would be to get cash from them; and they 
can offer the extra inducement of taking the bonds 
at their full face value, although they are selling 
at a discount in the market. 

As an example of this propaganda, attention 
might be called to a pretentious booklet now 
being widely advertised and distributed free by 
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SEE NEWYORK PAPERS SMITH TRUCK OFPERRING EIGHT PERCEIT 
HAVE WITHDRAWS POR OUR CUSTOMERS THREE 
EXPECT OVERSUB- 


PREFERRED STOCK. 
THOUSAND SHARES, HOLDING TWENTY FOR YOU. 
SCRIPTION AND BIG NEW YORE CURB MARKET ADVANCE. SALES THIS 
YEAR THREE MILLION, PROFITS OME MILLION, ESTIMATED NEXT 
YEAR TEN MILLION, PROFITS THREE HALF MILLION, CONFIRM 
ACCEPTANCE WIRE. 
ADDREWS & COMPANY 
9PM 
HIGH-PRESSURE STOCK SELLING METHODS OF 
ANDREWS & COMPANY 


Copy of a telegram sent by this firm to thousands of in- 
vestors to tempt them to buy Smith Motor Truck stock. 
Within less than a year the company was bankrupt 


Howard A. Riley & Company, of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Harrisburg. It is called 
“The Textbook of Wall Street’—a title that is 
certain to appeal to new investors. It is ex- 
pertly prepared and leads up to the following 
sentence near the end of the text matter: “The 
first four Liberty Loans have already totaled 
nearly $17,000,000,000, and as these Liberty Bonds 
are practically the same as money in market com- 
mitments, it is reasonable to conclude that present 
market prices for seasoned securities are about as 
low as they can be expected to go.”’ The italics 
are ours. Here, in one sentence, is an intima- 
tion that Liberty Bonds will be largely used in 
buying stocks in the market—which will come 
as a subtle suggestion to many inexperienced 
Liberty Bond owners—and a prediction of advanc- 
ing prices, which will appeal to their cupidity. 
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Howard A Riley was formerly the manager of 
Charles A. Stoneham & Company’s Philadelphia 
office. It was there that he learned how to con- 
duct profitably a large wire business in cheap 
stocks, and seeing the large profit that Stoneham 
made from this business as he handled it, it was 
natural that Riley should start out for himself. 
He already has a small list of get-rick-quick 
promotions to his credit, but his principal busi- 
ness is in buying and selling Curb stocks for 
customers, and he has the bad habit of forget- 
ing that customers want their securities when 
they have paid for them. Now he is sowing 
seed in the fertile field of America’s new in- 
vestors and preparing to reap his share of the 
harvest that is coming. 


THE COST OF OPERATING CURB WIRE HOUSES 


If Liberty Bond holders will stop to ask how 
such houses as this make sufficient profit to 
maintain the expensive organizations they do, 
they might hesitate before sending their Liberty 
Bonds to them. For one thing the rates of com- 
mission charged for buying and selling the low- 
priced Curb stocks are small in comparison with 
the amount of work in handling them. But that 
is not the important thing. A material part of 
the profit of houses dealing in New York Stock 
Exchange securities comes from the difference 
between the rate of interest they charge on the 
debit balances of their customers who are trading 
on margin account and what the houses them- 
selves pay the banks for money borrowed on those 
securities. Now the banks will not lend money on 
the low-priced Curb issues. How then can houses 
dealing in Curb stocks carry large amounts of them 
on margin for customers and charge only 6 per cent. 
on the balance due? If the houses had sufficient 
capital of their own to do this, would they be sat- 
isfied with 6 per cent. when they could get that 
much by investing in good bonds and not run 
any of the risks of such a highly speculative busi- 
ness? We have seen in the case of George Gra- 
ham Rice what they might have to pay if forced 
to go to the “loan sharks.” 

Now let’s look at it from the other side—that 
of the expenses of such a house. Take L. L. 
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Winkelman & Company, for an example. This 
house is a member of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange and of the New York Curb Market 
Association. Although not one of the largest 
houses of its kind, it maintains a private wire 
system of about 600 miles in length, connecting 
branch offices, and sends out something like 
40,000 market letters a week. Winkelman also 
got his training with Charles A. Stoneham & Com- 
pany. Now the cost of leased wires is $20 per 
mile a year, and to operate his private wire system 
it probably costs Winkelman a total of $15,000 
a year. Cost and postage for market letters 
alone, at 5 cents apiece, would be $104,000 a year. 
A hundred and forty clerks at an average of $20 
a week would be $145,000 more. Then there is 
the rent of several offices of at least $12,000 to be 
added. This is a total of $276,000, and 10 per 
cent. to cover other expenses would bring it up to 
$300,000 a year, or $1,000 for each business day. 
Now a total normal day’s business on the Curb 
represents commissions for both buying and 
selling of less than $35,000, and it is estimated 
that 75 per cent. of this, including practically all 
the business in the substantial Curb securities, 
comes through New York Stock Exchange and 
other houses that will not handle buSiness in un- 
substantial Curb securitieson margin. That does 
not leave much to be divided among the Curb wire 
margin houses, some of which are much larger 
than L. L. Winkelman & Company, and the sev- 
eral hundred other Curb brokers. 

All this makes one who studies it wonder if a 
business such as these Curb margin houses con- 
duct can be carried on honestly and profitably at 
the same time. That is what two Ohio men 
began to wonder when they tried to secure a 
settlement of their account with L. L. Winkel- 
man & Company which ran into six figures. 
They experienced such difficulty that an attorney 
was employed, and it was not until all the papers 
were drawn up alleging violation of the bucket- 
shop law that Winkelman & Company settled 
privately. Is it any wonder that certain em- 
ployees of a house of this character always salute 
the Tombs prison when they pass it, because, as 
they say, “We’re glad we’re out of it.” 





tions of recent years. 
neighborhood of $5,000,000,000. 





In the March World’s Work will be printed the list of the principal promo- 
The total capitalization shown by this list will be in the 
The names of the leading Pirates of Promotion 
will also be published in the March number and more will be told about the 
methods they use in parting people from their savings and Liberty Bonds. 

















PEACE CONFERENCES THAT HAVE FAILED 
IN THE PAST 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


HILE the Peace Conference 

at Versailles is unquestionably 

the most important in human 

annals it is not the first of the 

kind. It is only the last of a 
long series of similar diplomatic gatherings. 
After every one of the great political upheavals 
which have afflicted Europe since the beginning 
of modern history its political leaders have as- 
sembled in solemn conclave to regularize the re- 
sults of the preceding armed struggle and to 
formulate a new settlement based upon those 
results. 

These conferences have been animated by two 
basic ideas: one, the settling of the immediate 
issues involved; the other, the establishment 
of a new and better international order under 
which the recurrence of such cataclysms would be 
unlikely or impossible. But while these two 
motives have both always been present, their rela- 
tive importance at the several conferences has 
varied enormously. At the beginning of the mod- 
ern period of European history questions of im- 
mediate tangible interest occupied virtually the 
whole stage, with the ideal of a new order hover- 
ing, a mere pious aspiration, in the background. 
To-day, on the contrary, however deep may be 
the preoccupation with the specific terms of the 
pending settlement, there is an abiding convic- 
tion among most thinking persons everywhere 
that the transcendent issue involved is the estab- 
lishment of a new world-order which shall endure. 
How this evolution has taken place may be traced 
by a survey of the great peace conferences which 
have shaped the course of history in the last three 
centuries. 

The first assemblage worthy of being given a 
place in the series is the diplomatic congress which 
settled the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). 
This titanic struggle, though centring in Ger- 
many, had involved virtually every state in 
Europe, so that all Europe was intimately con- 
cerned with the manner of its conclusion. Ac- 
cordingly, a general assemblage of the interested 
parties was determined upon, and, in the summer 
of 1643, diplomatic representatives of the various 
European states began arriving at the appointed 
rendezvous. This rendezvous was really double, 
being the two neighboring cities of Miinster and 


Osnabriick in the west German province of West- 
phalia. The reason for this dual arrangement 
was that the Thirty Years’ War being largely a 
religious conflict, neither of the contending par- 
ties would meet on ground belonging religiously 
to the other. Accordingly, the representatives of 
the Catholic Powers assembled in the Catholic 
city of Miinster, while the representatives of the 
Protestant Powers gathered at the Lutheran 
city of Osnabriick. - It was agreed, however, that 
the two assemblies should be regarded as a single 
congress, and that neither should conclude peace 
without the other. 

The proceedings of the Westphalian Congress 
offer a curious picture to modern eyes. Diplo- 
macy was in those days a highly formal art, and 
entire months were consumed in barren disputes 
over minute technicalities of diplomatic’ pre- 
cedence and collateral forms of etiquette. Not 
until the autumn of 1648, more than five years 
after the original date of convocation, was the 
peace treaty of Westphalia actully signed. 

The specific terms of the Westphalian peace 
settlement naturally need not detain us. It is 
the spirit animating the parties to that settle- 
ment that is interesting now. That spirit was on 
the whole depressingly selfish and short-sighted. 
The long wrangles about etiquette were paralleled 
by equally lengthy dickers over minute territorial 
compensations, in selfish forgetfulness of the fact 
that all the while a dreadful war was raging which 
was turning Central Europe into a blasted wilder- 
ness. Only at rare intervals were voices raised 
for an honest endeavor to concert such general 
measures as would render a recurrence of the 
existing horrors impossible. To most of the” as- 
sembled diplomats the one thing that mattered 
was the immediate advantage of their particular 
state, no matter what the harm inflicted upon 
other states or upon the future welfare of Europe. 
Indeed, the very idea of a European common 
weal was practically absent, some slight lip- 
service to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The next hundred and fifty years present a 
dreary iteration of this state of mind. In that 
long period great wars were fought and notable 
diplomatic gatherings convened for their liquida- 
tion. But all these peace conferences were 
marked -by the same absorption with immediate, 
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A CONTEMPORARY VIEW OF 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 


The upper picture was the 
London Graphic’s estimate of the 
spirit in which the earlier Peace 
Conference was conducted. In 
this picture, the rulers of Europe 
are playing poker with the desti- 
nies of nations, and the United 
States isonly an aloof and amused 
spectator. In the lower, (from 
Punch), Russia has Turkey at her 
mercy and is prepared to extermi- 
nate her, but Austria, England, 
Germany, France, and Italy pro- 
pose to restrain her. Had Tur- 
key disappeared at this time as 
an independent nation and had 
the Balkan territories been as- 
signed to their rightful possessors 
it is possible that the World 
War would never have started 
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PRINCE METTERNICH 


The Machiavellian diplomat who presided at the Congress 
of Vienna. Because of his foresight Austria’s views regarding 
the Italian and German questions triumphed. He opposed a 
united Germany. His secret treaty with Bavaria guarantee- 
ing her a sovereign and independent status thwarted Stein and 
the other Unionists. He pretended to support Murat’s 
scheme for a united Italy but in the Congress of Vienna he 
secured that possession in the north and predominance 
in the Italian peninsula which Austria has steadily sought 


material issues and by the same disregard of 
general, constructive ends, Eighteenth Century 
diplomacy was notor- 
iously cynical and un- 
scrupulous. Wars were 
fought on the whims of 
despotic princes, and at 
their close territories 
were bandied about 
without the least regard 
for either the rights or 
wishes of the inhabit- 
ants. “They cut and 
carve the states like 
Dutch cheeses,’’ re- 
marked an acute ob- 
server on one of these 
occasions. 

The first real signs of 
better things were re- 
vealed at the Vienna 
Congress of 1814-15. 
They were only signs, 
for the Vienna Congress 
soon degenerated into 
the familiar scramble for 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


In February, 1815, Wellington took Lord Castlereagh’s 
place at the Congress of Vienr.a. Wellington’s diplomatic 
work at the Congress was not important, but his presence 
enabled the Allies, when they heard of Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, to decide at once upon their plans for the cam- 
paign which ended with the Battle of Waterloo. It was 
mainly through his prompt, blunt acts that France then 
escaped the dismemberment for which the German powers 
clamored 


territories and selfish special advantages and ended 
in a hasty compromise which did not even pre- 
tend to be a construc- 
tive settlement. Never- 
theless, several of the 
monarchs and _ states- 
men who attended the 
Congress came thither 
animated by the express 
determination to do 
something big and last- 
ing, the early proceed- 


COUNT NESSELRODE 


An ardent advocate of the 
Holy Alliance. He acted as 
go-between for Alexander | 
of Russia and Talleyrand. 
From 1813 to 1856 he directed 
Russia’s foreign policy. At 
the Congress of Vienna he 
was associated with Count 
Capo d’Istria, who held more 
liberal views. As Alexander 
became more conservative 
and veered to Metternich’s 
system, Nesselrode eclipsed 
d’Istria and became the chief 
director of Russian diplo- 
macy 
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MANTEUFFEL 


Who precipitated the war over Schleswig-Holstein by march- 
ing his troops into Holstein asa Prussian protest against the sum- 
moning of the estates. Inthe Franco-Prussian War he drove 
80,000 French troops into Switzerland, and after the war he 
served with true Prussian rigor as governor-general of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Bismarck is supposed to have regarded Manteuffel 
as his most formidable rival. Manteuffel was Prussia’s 
spokesman at the Conference at Paris which followed the 
Crimean War 


ings were characterized by a tone infinitely super- 
ior to that of former conferences, and the Con- 
gress’s failure in this 


FREDERICK WILLIAM III OF PRUSSIA 


Whom the present Crown Prince so much resembles, had all 
the Hohenzollern tenacity for personal power without the 
Hohenzollern genius for using it. After the death of his queen, 
Louise, Frederick William III allowed himself to fall 
under the influence of Alexander | and later of Metternich. 
At Vienna and at other conferences he opposed constitutional 
principles and reforms and heartily favored repressive meas- 
ures aimed at Liberalism. He was one of the original co- 
signatories of the Holy Alliance 


idealistic revolt against the cynical materialism of 
the Eighteenth Century which first expressed itself 
in the French Revolu- 





regard caused such dis- 
appointment that in the 
succeeding years a series 
of similar meetings was 
held for the purpose of 
promulgating construc- 
tive measures. 

All this was the reflec- 
tion of that profound 


TALLEYRAND 


Who went into the Con- 
gress of Vienna the represen- 
tative of defeated France and 
came out with a lion’s share of 
the benefits. He thwarted the 
scheme for partitioning France 
which several of the German 
Tepresentatives urged, and 
next, at Vienna, he managed 
adroitly to break up the league 
of powers and assisted in 
forming a secret alliance of 
England, Austria, and France 
to prevent the complete ab- 
sorption of Poland by Russia 





and of Saxony by Prussia : ee 
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tion and later fired the 
national risings of 
Spain, Germany, and 
Russia against the Na- 
poleonic despotism. 
When Napoleon’s ab- 
dication in 1814 opened 
up the possibility of 
peace after a generation 
of chronic war, Europe 
was thrilling to liberal 
ideas and lofty aspira- 
tions. Public opinion, 
therefore, asked of the 
statesmen deputed to 
reconstruct Europe’s 
shattered framework 
more thana mere shift- 
ing of boundary-posts; 
it demanded a settle- 
ment made in the gen- 
eral interest of the com- 
mon weal of Europe and 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH 


The honest and conciliatory attitude of this Englishman 
on the difficult questions of Poland and Saxony were of more 
avail in the Congress of Vienna than was all Metternich’s 
cleverness. He worked for the restoration of “‘a just equi- 
librium” in Europe, but the English press pilloried him as the 
creature of Metternich. He had no ambition to make the 
world safe for democracy, for he was an aristocrat with an 
unusual degree of contempt for the people. The Czar’s 
scheme for the Holy Alliance did not appeal to the sound 
common-sense of Castlereagh, but the English public, never- 
theless, denounced him as the agent of the Alliance. Vari- 
ous measures made him unpopular and his name became a 
by-word. In 1822, he committed suicide 


looking to the prevention of future catastrophes. 
This was something quite new, and equally novel 
was the fact that these popular ideas were shared 
by monarchs and statesmen. The young Czar of 
Russia, Alexander I, in particular came to the 
Congress in an exalted mood, ready to throw all 
his great influence on the side of liberalism and 
constructive reform. 

The Congress of Vienna opened, as we have 
said, under the happiest auspices. Vienna was 
then the gayest and most brilliant capital in 
Europe, while the Hapsburg Court was proverbial 
for stately magnificence. The galaxy of visiting 
sovereigns and statesmen with their brilliant ret- 
inues heightened the general tone and the fact 
that men everywhere were hailing this gathering 
of Europe’s leaders in friendly conclave as the 
dawn of a new era gave a final touch to the at- 
mosphere of optimism and expansive joy. 

So remarkable was the assemblage of noted 
men who gathered at Vienna in those autumn 
days of 1814 that the matter well repays special 
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Nearly every leading personage of 
Europe was present. The outstanding figure 
was unquestionably Alexander | of Russia. The 
young Czar entered Vienna aureoled with glory 
as the conqueror of the great Napoleon whose 
Grand Army had perished in the Russian snows 
or beneath the lances of Alexander’s cossacks. 
He also came as the champion of liberal ideas. 
Lastly, Alexander brought with him the most 
brilliant group of diplomatic talent to be found 
in even that imposing assembly. Curiously 
enough none of these “Russian” diplomats were 
Russians; they were all foreigners whom Alex- 
ander had attracted to his service. Capo d’ts- 
tria, an lonian Island Greek; Pozzo di Borgo, a 
Corsican, once the friend of the young Napoleon 
and long his bitter enemy; Czartoriski, a gifted 
young Polish nobleman, the intimate sharer of 
his master’s liberal enthusiasms; and Nesselrode, a 
Baltic Province German, destined to go down in 
history both as an able diplomat and the creator 
of a wondrous pudding; such were the leading 


mention. 
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ALEXANDER I OF RUSSIA 


The original advocate of a League of Nations which was to 
safeguard “the sacred rights of humanity” by compelling 
arbitration and doubleteaming against any nation thal 
risked defying the forces of the new union. The Holy Alli- 
ance was the result. The aristocrats ridiculed it as ‘exalted 
nonsense,” and to all Liberals it seémed a hypocritical con- 
spiracy against freedom. To Alexander it appeared the only 
means of placing the “confederation of Europe’ upon a firm 
basis, and, moreover, free constitutions were to be “the logical 
outcome of its doctrines.” The Czar’s idealism and piety were 
fortunate for Europe, for Napoleon’s fall left him the most 
powerful of sovereigns. A plot against him, in 1818, disillu- 
sioned and embittered him and brought him under the influ- 
ence of Metternich 
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PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF 


The Russian Chancellor who rebuffed all English, French, and 
Austrian protests against Russia’s severity in crushing Po- 
land, and who, by an understanding with Bismarck, smoothed 
the way for the occupation of Holstein by Prussian troops 


in 1863. At this time he was the most powerful ‘minister in 
Europe. When Prussia attacked France, in 1870, Russia 
agreed to prevent Austria’s aiding France, and in return 
Gortchakoff expected Bismarck’s support for Russia’s designs 
against Turkey. His cordial relations with Bismarck soon 
waned, for,in 1875, when Bismarck thought of attacking France 
again Gortchakoff notified him that Russia would oppose 
any such act. At the Congress of Berlin the aged Gortchakoff 
regained a part of Bessarabia, but left most of the task of 
defending Russia’s interests, as well as most of the blame for 
Russia’s concessions to Great Britain and France, to his as- 
sistant, Count Shuvaloff 


members of Alexander’s train. The other Great 
Powers were all worthily represented. England 
sent Lord Castlereagh, a proud. aristocratic fig- 
ure, whose keen insight guided by unbending 
honesty was to unravel many a subtle diplomatic 
snare. Later on the Duke of Wellington repre- 
sented British interests until called. to lead the 
Allied armies against the returned Napoleon in 
the Waterloo campaign. France was superbly 
served. Her representative, Prince Talleyrand, 
at first played a rather minor part. But the 
“Old Fox”’ who had won such triumphs under the 
Bourbon Régime, the Revolution, and the Na- 
poleonic Empire, soon showed that he had lost 
none of his cunning. By sheer force of character 
and intellectual grasp of the situation this repre- 
sentative of a defeated nation was able so to take 
advantage of the latent rivalries of the other na- 
tions that before the Vienna Congress adjourned 
France held the diplomatic balance of power be- 
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tween the contending factions into which the 
Congress had split. As for Austria, her interests 
were in equally able hands. Her representative 
was Prince Metternich, who filled to perfection 
the double réle of diplomatic agent and social 
host. Handsome, well-born, highly intelligent, 
and infinitely subtle, this polished man of the 
world was the very flower of the old diplomacy, 
trained in its most secret arts and using them to 
clinch the triumphs over individuals won by his 
fascinating personality. These were the leading 
actors in the unfolding drama. Add to them a 
background clustered thick with hundreds of 
talented men and fascinating women, and we may 
get some conception of this unique concourse 
which, amid a whirl of social gaiety and public 
pageantry, gathered to settle the fate of Europe. 

Unfortunately the bright morning was soon 
overcast by clouds, and the pressure of rival 
claims to territory and power rapidly converted 
harmony into jealous hostility threatening even 
war. In these bitter controversies plans for the 
common good sank into the background. Na- 














COUNT CAMILLO BENSO DI CAVOUR 


The restorer of Italian unity and nationality. The Crimean 
War gave him an opportunity, and through his advice Sar- 


dinia took part in the war. As a result he managed to bring 
the Italian question before the Congress of Paris, in 1856. He 
succeeded in enlisting the aid of Napoleon III against Austria, 
and after the Campaign of 1859 the power of Austria was much 
broken in the Italian peninsula. Later he secured Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany for Italy, but, to appease France, was 
compelled to acquiesce in the cession of Savoy and Nice, a 
measure for which he was severely criticised by Garibaldi and 
his followers. Cavour saw the first Italian Parliament meet, 
in 1861, but died soon after, worn out by his long struggle 
for Italy 
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BISMARCK 


The master builder of the German Empire who presided at 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. He isolated France, Great 
Britain, and Russia politically by building up the Triple 
Alliance. At the Congress of Berlin he suggested to France 
that she seize Tunis, an act which drove Italy into Bismarck’s 
Alliance. His colonial policy was extremely cautious. He 
undertook nothing of moment in the colonial sphere until 
he was sure.of his position in Europe and saw possible rivals 
committed to a forward policy elsewhere; France and Britain 
in Africa, and Ru sia in Central Asia. He first seriously pro- 
posed the. Kiel Cinal and the cession of Heligoland to Ger- 
many 


poleon’s dramatic re- 
turn from Elba was the 
crowning misfortune. It 
forced the Congress to a 
hasty and ill-considered 
conclusion which con- 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
(LORD’ BEACONSFIELD) 


Who, in 1878, loosened the 
grasp of Russia on the throat 
of Turkey, and brought back 
“peace with honor” from the 
Congress of Berlin. By mob- 
ilizing the militia and bringing 
Indian troops to the Mediter- 
ranean he had so threatened 
war that Russia, finding Bis- 
marck unwilling to support 
her, consented to submit her 
whole quarrel with Turkey 
to the Congress. There was 
a public outcry against the 
Premier's breaking _ prece- 
dents and going to represent 
Britain at Berlin, but on his 
return he was greeted by most 
flattering public acclaim 





COUNT ANDRASSY 


Of Austria, who, fearing that the treaty between Russia and 
Turkey would make Russia permanently arbiter of the fate 
of the Balkans, spurned the Russian offer of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina because he saw that Russia’s new position would 
cut Austria off from all chance of expansion in the Balkans. 
In 1876, he issued a circular note addressed to the signa- 
tory Powers of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 and the London 
protocol of 1871, suggesting a congress for the purpose of 
establishing ‘‘the agreement of Europe on the modifications 
which may become necessary to introduce into the above- 
mentioned treaties” in view of the preliminary peace signed 
by Russia and Turkey. The Congress of Berlin was the result 


tained little but points 
of the most pressing and 
contemporary charac- 
ter. Only afew matters 
of higher significance 
were included in the 
Congress’s “ Final Act” 
of June 9, 1815, signed 
a few days before the 
Battle of Waterloo. The 
most important of these 
matters were a pro- 
nouncement regarding 
the free navigation of 
international rivers 
(long a cause of danger- 
ous friction between 
states) and the declara- 
tion proclaiming the ab- 
olition of the Slave 
Trade. These were de- 
cidedly meagre results 
for a congress convened 
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with so much pomp and hailed as the harbinger of 
a better day. 

In fact, viewed from the standpoint of tangible 
accomplishment, the Vienna Congress must be 
deemed a lamentable failure. [It made no provi- 


sion for a new world-order mitigating the existing 
international anarchy, while even its territorial 
settlement was based upon the false and outworn 




















LORD BALFOUR 


As he appeared when, at the Congress of Berlin, he served as 
one of Disraeli’s secretaries 


doctrine of “legitimacy” instead of upon the 
awakening principle of Nationality. This doomed 
the material work of the Congress to ultimate 
nullification and bequeathed to the future endless 
tribulation. 

Nevertheless, viewed from the angle of his- 
torical perspective the Vienna Congress did regis- 
ter a forward step in human progress that has 
never been undone. For the first time the mon- 
archs and statesmen of Europe had come to- 
gether with the avowed intention of working 
primarily for Europe’s common weal and lasting 
betterment. They had declared themselves re- 
sponsible not merely to their respective countries 
but to Europe as a whole. A few of them (nota- 
bly Czar Alexander 1) actually urged the imme- 

















LORD SALISBURY 


Who was one of Great Britain’s representatives at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, and who, in 1879, pronounced this benediction 
upon the German-Austrian alliance: ‘‘Toall those who care for 
the peace of Europe and take an interest in the independence 
of nations | would exclaim ‘A crowning mercy has been 
vouchsafed to the world.’” Both Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Gladstone looked upon Germany’s colonial expansion as a 
natural and commendable development. Salisbury was al- 
ways friendly to Germany, regarding her as a possible check 
to Russia 


diate establishment of an international instru- 
ment of government—a “Confederation of Eu- 
rope”’ according to Alexander’s own words. How- 
ever sadly practice lagged behind profession, 
however deeply the Congress became mired in 
the ruts of tradition, the concept of “Europe’’ as 
a political entity with claims and interests superior | 
to those of any one state had at last been formally 
acknowledged by the world’s leaders, and that 
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concept was destined to survive as a guiding 
principle for the inspiration of succeeding genera- 
tions. The full significance of this gain may be 
realized by comparing the cynical indifference 
with which the Eighteenth Century regarded the 
partition of Poland and the flaming indignation 
with which the Twentieth Century condemned 
the German invasion of Belgium. 


THE “LEAGUE OF NATIONS” OF 1815 


Indeed, so firm was the hold of the “ European”’ 
idea even in 1815 that it profoundly influenced the 
course of events during the subsequent decade. 
The monarchs and statesmen who then guided 
Europe’s destinies realized the Vienna Congress's 
failure in this respect and determined to remedy 
that failure by subsequent action. The results 
of this determination were soon evident. After 
Napoleon’s final overthrow at Waterloo the 
four European Great Powers, Austria, England, 
Prussia, and Russia, drew together to devise 
not only the means of guarding against a fresh 
outburst of revolutionary France but also a 
method for ensuring to war-worn Europe a long 
period of rest and security. The means adopted 
-for the attainment of these ends were embodied 
in the provisions of the treaty of November 20, 
1815. In this treaty the four Powers bound 
themselves not merely to maintain their existing 
close friendly alliance for the common good, but 
also constituted a standing committee to watch 
over the state of Europe and finally agreed that 
“in order to consolidate the intimate tie that 
unites the four sovereigns for the happiness of 
the world, the High Contracting Powers have 
agreed to renew at fixed intervals—meetings con- 
secrated to great common objects and to the 
examination of such measures as at each of these 
epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace 
and prosperity of the nations and for the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe.”’ This was 
certainly official acceptance both of the “ Euro- 
pean” idea and of its logical corollary a definite 
organization for the maintenance of the European 
common weal. It marks, in fact, the beginning 
of that “Concert of Europe” which was to play 
so vital and salutary a part in European, and even 
in world affairs, down to the fateful schism of 
1914. 

The Quadruple or “Grand” Alliance of Novem- 
ber 20, 1815, has often been called the “Holy 
Alliance.” This is anerror. The so-called Holy 
Alliance was a document drawn up by Czar 
Alexander | inviting all monarchs to act together 
henceforth in fraternal harmony and according 
to the dictates of Christian morality. It ante- 
dates the Quadruple Alliance Treaty, having 
been proclaimed by Alexander on September 
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26, 1815. This document specified no political 
objectives and was greeted by the diplomatic 
world with ill-disguised contempt. Metternich 
called it “a loud-sounding nothing,” and the 
English statesman, Castlereagh, dubbed it “a 
piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” It 
owes its prominence in history to the use which 
was made of it to attain ends not specified in the 
document itself. In the first place, Alexander 
tried to replace the Quadruple Alliance by a 
“Universal Union”’ of all the Powers, great and 
small, who should sign the Holy Alliance, thereby 
establishing his cherished Confederation of Eu- 
rope. But in this project to set up a European 
central government Alexander encountered the 
insuperable opposition of most of his fellows. 
They were ready to watch over the common peace 
and security by a permanent joint committee 
supplemented by diplomatic congresses at fixed 


_intervals; they were not prepared to surrender 


their sovereign independence to any super- 
national authority. 


DISRUPTION OF THE “STANDING COMMITTEE” 


The failure of Alexander’s Universal Union 
project marks the definite defeat of the super- 
national state idea. The looser concept of a gov- 
ernment of Europe by a concert of its Great 
Powers was now to be tried out. The standing 
committee of the Quadruple Alliance began its 
sessions, and the next few years saw a whole 
series of diplomatic congresses—Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1818; Troppau, 1820; Laibach, 1821; Verona, 
1822—at which the common concerns of Europe 
were duly brought up and discussed. But the 
upshot of this congressional series was substan- 
tially the same as that of the Vienna Congress 
of 1815. Beginning at Aix under favorable 
auspices, the Governing Concert of Europe ended 
four years later at Verona in failure and disrup- 
tion. It was the old story. Specific material 
questions split the Powers into rival factions; 
common interests and higher considerations went 
by the board, and a dismal fiasco was the inevit- 
able result. Indeed, the final breach at Verona 
marks a reversion almost to the international 
anarchy of the Eighteenth Century. To this 
the prevailing current of ideas powerfully con- 
tributed. The bitter lessons of the Napoleonic 
Wars were being forgotten, while the extreme 
individualism of the great English economists 
with their doctrines of laissez-faire and unre- 
stricted competition was being taken over into 
the political sphere. Ideals of world coépera- 
tion were no longer fashionable. “Things are 
getting back to a wholesome state again,”’ wrote 
the British statesman, Canning, in 1823, “Every 
nation for itself, and God for us all.” 
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From the close of the Napoleonic Wars until 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century, Europe 
enjoyed almost unbroken peace. Revolutionary 
disturbances there were in plenty, but war, in its 
accepted sense of armed conflicts between states, 
was virtually absent. The Crimean War was 
the first real breach of the international peace 
which had reigned since Waterloo. A protracted 
and bloody struggle, involving several of the 
Great Powers and threatening at one moment to 
become a universal conflagration, the Crimean 
War shocked a Europe unused to carnage and 
accustomed to the ways of peace. The result 
of this state of mind was visible in the proceedings 
of the Peace Conference of Paris (1856) which 
terminated the Crimean War. The Congress of 
Paris was a more truly international assembly 
than any diplomatic gathering held since the 
Vienna Congress of 1815. Virtually all the Eu- 
ropean states were represented, and the Congress 
adopted a thoroughly “European” attitude. No 
attempt was made to establish permanent insti- 
tutions for Europe’s governance, but while in 
session the Congress itself acted for Europe as 
both an executive and legislative’ body. Besides 
its settlement of Turkish and Near Eastern af- 
fairs, the Paris Congress did much for the develop- 
ment of international law, and the question of 
coercing and punishing states guilty of violating 
established international rules was seriously dis- 
cussed. 


THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO 


Unfortunately the Paris Congress failed to 
compose the political instability of Europe, and 
the two succeeding decades witnessed a whole 
series of wars, culminating in the Russo- Turkish 
War of 1877-78. This sanguinary conflict ended 
in the complete triumph of Russia. On March 
3, 1878, with Russian armies camped just outside 
the walls of Constantinople, Turkey signed the 
Peace of San Stefano. By this treaty Turkey 
was virtually expelled from Europe, retaining 
little beyond the vicinity of Constantinople. 
The Balkan Peninsula was divided between 
the native Balkan peoples, the chief gainer being 
Bulgaria. 

The Treaty of San Stefano was not destined to 
endure. It alarmed two of the European Great 
Powers, England and Austria, both of whom saw 
in its provisions the downfall of Turkey and the 
enthronement of Russia as master of the Balkans 
and Hither Asia. To both Powers, therefore, its 
drastic revision appeared imperative. Austria 
took the first step by issuing a circular note to the 
signatories of the Paris Treaty of 1856 suggesting 
a congress for the purpose of obtaining the “agree- 
ment of Europe” on the pending resettlement of 
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the Eastern Question. The Austrian suggestion 
was heartily accepted by England, who had al- 
ready stated her refusal to recognize any changes 
in the Near East unless formally agreed to by the 
signatories to the Treaty of Paris. Russia did 
everything possible to avoid a congress, but Eng- 
land and Austria threatened war, Germany backed 
up Austria, and Russia was compelled to submit. 
The result was the famous Congress of Berlin 
which began its sessions on June 13, 1878, and 
closed with the signing of the Treaty of Berlin 
exactly one month later. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 


The Congress of Berlin was the most brilliant 
diplomatic gathering since the Vienna Congress 
of 1815. Here were assembled all the leading 
lights of the diplomatic world under the imposing 
presidency of Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, 
fresh from his triumph over France in 1870 and 
his successful forging of German Imperial unity 
by “blood and iron.” The Berlin Congress was 
the apotheesis of Bismarck’s career. Maintaining 
an attitude of detached aloofness, he acted the 
part of “honest broker” in others’ quarrels, ac- 
claimed on all sides as the first statesman of 
Europe. The second figurein the Congress was 
unquestionably the British plenipotentiary Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. This strange 
personality, with its absolutely un-English 
makeup, its Jewish incisiveness, and its Oriental 
exuberance of imagination, coupled with im- 
penetrable reserve, was the great enigma of the 
day. Lord Beaconsfield was animated by an 
invincible distrust of Russia. To check Russia 
all else, in his eyes, must be subordinated. He 
was the driving force of the Congress, and to his 
efforts its outcome is mainly due. These efforts 
were ably seconded by his colleague, Lord Salis- 
bury, a fine type of British statesman, cool- 
headed, clear-sighted, and possessing the reputa- 
tion of being the best working diplomat in Eu- 
rope. Austria was worthily represented by Count 
Andrassy, the Hungarian statesman who had 
just plucked his country from impending disrup- 
tion and had laid down the path of foreign policy 
which the Hapsburg Empire was to pursue for a 
generation to come. Russia sent to the Congress 
her most eminent statesman, the chancellor, 
Prince Gortchakoff, then an old man but still re- 
taining the prestige of twenty years before, when 
he had been the first diplomat of Europe. His 
junior colleague was Count Shuvaloff, a capable 
man, who probably did whatever was possible 
in defense of the losing side, though bitterly re- 
proached by his countrymen for his supposedly 
undue conciliation. 

The Berlin Congress absolutely undid the 
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project of San Stefano. The Treaty of Berlin, 
which fixed the map of the Balkans and Near East 
as it was to stand down to the recent Balkan 
Wars, left Turkey still the leading Balkan Power, 
shorn of some of her former territories but, never- 
theless, more powerful than any of the Christian 
Balkan States. The “Big Bulgaria,’”’ which was 
the central idea in the San Stefano arrangement, 
was cut up into three parts. One of these parts, 
Bulgaria proper, was erected into a_semi- 
independent principality under Turkish suze- 
rainty; the Bulgar-inhabited territory lying to the 
south of this principality wasformed into the prov- 
ince of “Eastern Rumelia,’ enjoying local auton- 
omy but under closer Turkish control; the third 
part, known as Macedonia, was handed back un- 
conditionally to Turkish rule. The hopes of all 
the other Balkan peoples were similarly disap- 
pointed. Serbia obtained only a very small exten- 
sion of her former boundaries, being compelled to 
witness her kindred to the westward in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina pass under Austrian occupation. 
Montenegro obtained access to the Adriatic Sea, 
but only under conditions which rendered her 
virtually Austria’s vassal. Rumania was forced to 
cede Russia the Rumanian-inhabited province of 
Bessarabia, receiving in return the former Turkish 
province of Dobrudja, a half-desert land at that 
time containing very few Rumanians. Greece 
received nothing at all. 

Such was the “settlement”? of the Congress 
of Berlin. No more vicious arrangement could 
have been devised in the darkest days of Eigh- 
teenth Century diplomacy. It was inspired solely 
by the selfish interests of the Great Powers, who 
carved up territories without the least regard 
for the wishes of their inhabitants and handed 
back whole populations to the unchecked author- 
ity of the Turk in cynical disregard of the fact 
that the Turk had decisively proved his utter in- 
ability to govern Christian peoples. The aspira- 
tions of virile young nations were flouted and the 
wrongs of oppressed millions left unredressed. 
The inevitable result was the chronic unrest of the 
Balkans and the Near East in general which not 
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merely kept those regions in perpetual turmoil 
but so poisoned the mutual relations of the Great 
Powers as to be responsible in large measure for 
the cataclysm of 1914. 

It is true that from 1878 to 1914 Europe, out- 
side the Balkans, enjoyed a period of peace. But 
it was a hectic peace—the famous “armed peace”’ 
in which Europe, split into rival camps, piled up 
weapons against some dread day of reckoning. 
By the close of the Nineteenth Century the burden 
of competing armaments and the persistence of 
political rivalries and hostile sentiments between 
the Powers caused wide-spread apprehension. 
Far-sighted men began to realize that if condi- 
tions remained unaltered, a great catastrophe was 
not only possible but probable in the near future. 
Accordingly, the best minds of the race busied 
themselves with devising means for averting the 
impending peril. 

The opening years of the Twentieth Century 
show two sharply contrasted sets of events. On 
the one side, there is an ominous quickening of the 
armament competition coupled with a series of 
acute international crises threatening war. On 
the other side, there is a wide-spread horror of war 
translating itself into definite attempts at the con- 
struction of international machinery to make 
wars unlikely or impossible. The most tangible 
expressions of this peace movement were the 
Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 to- 
gether with the London Conference of 1908-09. 
These international gatherings did much good 
work, notably by the establishment of a perman- 
ent court of arbitration to which all nations might 
submit their disputes. Nevertheless, they could 
not prevent the late war. The task of replacing 
the old international anarchy by a new interna- 
tional order based upon a just settlement of out- 
standing problems now devolves upon the Peace 
Conference to-day assembled at Versailles. It is 
profoundly to be hoped that this last and greatest 
of peace conferences will finally establish that 
higher order which has been the ultimate aspira- 
tion of peace conferences for the past three hun- 
dred years. 











DEMOCRACY THE ONE SURE BASIS OF 
WORLD PEACE 


Before Any League of Nations Can Succeed, the King Business Must Come to an End—This is 
The Opinion of All Great Political Thinkers From Rousseau to Wilson 


BY 


KENNETH COLEGROVE 


(Professor of European History in the University of Syracuse) 


N THE year 1713, when the ambassadors 
of the European Powers were engaged at 
the Congress of Utrecht in bringing to a 
close the War of the Spanish Succession, 
the Abbé de Saint-Pierre was writing the 
final pages of his little treatise called the “ Project 
for Perpetual Peace.” For half a century Europe 
had been harassed by the territorial ambitions 
of Louis XIV. And now after a protracted war 
of twelve years, peace was made and the balance 
of power restored. At Utrecht the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre was acting as secretary to the French 
plenipotentiary, and the opportunity thus af- 
forded for observing international relationships 
at first hand inspired him to propose to the world 
some ideas which he had long entertained on the 
subject of a more perfect European policy. 
This was not the first attempt on the part of a 
scholar to propound a political scheme for secur- 
ing an-enduring peace. To say nothing of the 
dreams of Seneca and of other ancients we find 
in more modern times the essay on peace by 
William Penn, the Grand Design of Henry IV 
and the ‘‘ Nouveau Cynée” of Emeric Crucé. But 
the student of the present day finds in the “Project 
for Perpetual Peace” a unique significance, in as 
much as it was a scheme for securing the peace 
of jthe world published at the close of a gigantic 
war, and in as much as it provoked a criticism 
frdm the philosophers of the Eighteenth Century 
which has been popularized by the President of 
the United States and made our battle cry in the 
War of the Nations. 
Rousseau was the first of the philosophers to 
criticise the Abbé’s project in the modern way. 
In Rousseau’s opinion the proposed confedera- 
tion of the kings and princes of Europe with its 
congress or diet of ambassadors where all disputes 
between the different states should be settled by 
arbitration, and where general rules should be 
adopted from time to time for the purpose of 
promoting the peace and welfare of each and 
every realm, contained one flaw, a flaw which 
vitiated the otherwise noble plan. He believed 
that a confederation of European states could 
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never be formed so long as kings and princes 
ruled. For the essence of kingship was nothing 
else than the passion to extend its dominion 
without and its absolutism within; and no plan 
of confederation, Rousseau was convinced, would 
ever be able to quenth the old fires of rivalry 
and despotism. But even if a general alliance 
of European monarchs were possible, it was 
manifestly impossible to guarantee princes against 
the revolt of their people unless at the same time 
subjects were given a guarantee against the 
tyranny of their rulers. In launching this latter 
criticism against the Abbé’s project, the author 
of the ‘Social Contract” foresaw the contingency 
of the Holy Alliance of 1815 when the autocrats 
of Europe called the Indivisible Trinity to witness 
that, as brothers of the same family, they would 
defend the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
against the contradiction of revolution wherever 
it should appear. 

Yet more trenchant was the criticism of Vol- 
taire. “The peace imagined by the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre,’ said the philosopher of Fernay, 
“is a chimera which could no more subsist between 
princes than between elephants and rhinoceroses, 
or between wolves and dogs. Carnivorous ani- 
mals rush to attack each other on all occasions.” 
The “Project for Perpetual Peace,” according to 
Voltaire, was not absurd in itself, but in the 
manner of its proposal. There would always be 
wars of ambition and conquest, until . people 
learned that it was only a small number of 


| generals and ministers who profited thereby. 


\ ; 
{There would always be wars of succession to 


thrones such as the conflict terminated by the 
Treaty of Utrecht until the principle was accepted 
that the people of every nation were the sole 
jjudge as to whom they would have as rulers. 
The establishment of a European diet by the 
princes would be very useful for deciding con- 
troversies about the extradition of criminals 
or the laws of commerce or for determining 
the principles which should govern cases in which 
the laws of different nations were involved; 
but such a confederation would never be able to 
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_ prevent the wager of battle when the interests 
\of powerful princes came into conflict. 
' A score of years after Voltaire had pronounced 
judgment upon the dream of the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, a German thinker gave his views to the 
world. Immanuel Kant had been profoundly 
affected by the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion; and it was while he was still under the 
influence of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
that he penned his ‘‘ Essay on Eternal Peace.” 
According to Kant it was not alone in the grave- 
yard, as says the Dutch innkeeper in the story, 
that eternal peace can be found. It was true 
that a condition of peace among nations existing 
side by side was not the natural state of things. 
The state of nature was rather a state of war. 
But it was possible to establish a reign of peace 
by means of a federation of nations. What 
could be more reasonably expected than that, as 
men in a condition of nature had joined in a 
compact to found a state for the purpose of insur- 
ing peace among themselves, so states should 
come together to form a federation of the world 
for the purpose of maintaining a universal peace? 
Such a cosmopolitan confederation would only 
be permanent, however, providing the civil con- 
stitution of every state were republican, or, in 
other words, in case the legislative and the execu- 
tive processes were separate. Under’a republican 
constitution the consent of citizens as members 
of the state was required to determine at any 
time the question whether or not there should 
be war. And while kings rushed into warfare with 
a light heart, the people, who had to do the fight- 
ing, supply the cost of war, and repair the de- 
vastation which it left behind, would detest the 
very name of war and refuse their consent to 
waging it. Thus spoke the sage of K6nigsberg. 
It seems as if some presiding destiny had 
arranged at the end of every hundred years a 
convenient occasion for establishing a world 
confederation in the interest of peace. Only the 
genius of man has been too dull to seize the golden 
opportunities. In 1643, after the Thirty Years’ 
War had laid waste a flourishing part of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Congress of Westphalia 
assembled to unravel the tangled affairs of 
Europe; in 1713, another assembly of diplomats 
at Utrecht secured a new peace for a distracted 
continent; and in 1814, the downfall of Napoleon 
brought the plenipotentiaries of the great Powers 
together once more in the Congress of Vienna 
to reconstruct the map of Europe and to re- 
establish the balance of power. The work of 
the Congress of Vienna and of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the allies in Paris after the Hundred 
Days has, of late years, been the subject of 
considerable ridicule and contempt from all sorts 
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of essayists and historians. And yet, in 1815, 
the European Powers took a step toward uni- 
versal peace the like of which had never before 
been taken in the history of the modern world. 
The alliance of the sovereigns which had 
finally accomplished the defeat of Napoleon did 
not immediately disintegrate when the hero of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland was safely landed 
on the island of St. Helena. A reluctance was 
felt on every side against permitting the coalition 
which had been so successful in suppressing the 
insatiable conqueror of Europe to dissolve into 
nothing. Could not further use be made of this 
political combination in order that peace and 
security might remain in European affairs? 
So it seemed. And already the seed for a more 
solid alliance had been sown. As early as 1804 
Czar Alexander had proposed to the English 
prime minister that as soon as the allies should 
liberate France from the rule of Napoleon, a 
Confederation of Europe ought to be formed by 
treaty to the end that international law might 
be respected, the rights of small nations safe- 
guarded, and disputes between states settled by 
arbitration rather than by appeals to the force 
of arms. This brilliant proposal, evidently the 
inspiration of the celebrated statesman Czar- 
toryski, was, of course, too visionary for the year 
1804. The first great task which lay before the 
Third Coalition was the defeat of Napoleon. 
And this took time and tremendous energy. 
Ten years before the goal was reached the younger 
Pitt lay on his deathbed; and in the meanwhile 
the Czar had strangely vacillated. But in the 
end the policy of Pitt had won. Napoleon was 
forced to abdicate; Europe was rearranged at 
the Congress of Vienna; and on November 20, 
1815, a secret treaty between England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia was signed at Paris, wherein 
it was provided that the high contracting powers 
should “renew their meetings at fixed periods, 
either under the immediate auspices of the 
sovereigns themselves, or by their respective 
ministers, for the purpose of consulting upon 
their common interests and for the consideration 
of the measures which at each of these periods 
shall be considered the most salutary for the 
repose and prosperity of nations, and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe.” 


THE “PRETTY LITTLE CONGRESS” OF 1818 


It was under the above cited provision that 
the famous Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, 
and the Congresses of Troppau, Laibach, and 
Verona, in 1820-1822, were held. Unique in the 
history of diplomacy were these congresses; 
France was admitted in the year 1818; and 
apparently they were considered by a portion of 
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Europe as something more than a conference of 
the diplomats of five allied Powers—something 
more tangible, more actual and potent, a Supreme 
Court of European Justice or a Council of Inter- 
national Arbitration. It was at Aix-la-Chapelle 
that the King of Denmark prayed the Powers to 
compel his neighbor, the King of Sweden, to carry 
out the provisions of the Treaty of Kiel. At the 
same time the princes of the little German states 
who had been deprived of their thrones appealed 
to the Powers against the tyranny of their new 
suzerains, while the Elector of Hesse begged to be 
allowed to exchange his ancient title for that of 
king, and the inhabitants of Monaco presented 
a bill of grievances against their prince. It was 
also at this Congress that England attempted 
to secure joint action in reference to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade and of the Barbary 
pirates. Surely the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle 
possessed some remarkable aspects of inter- 
national policy, aspects which the diplomats of 
1818 did not fail to see; and although Met- 
ternich was content to speak of the “pretty 
little Congress,’ Castlereagh in a burst of en- 
thusiasm wrote to Lord Liverpool: “It is satis- 
factory to observe how little embarrassment and 
how much solid good grow out of these reunions, 
which sound so terrible at a distance. It really 
appears to me to be a new discovery in the 
European Government, at once extinguishing 
the cobwebs with which diplomacy obscures the 
horizon, bringing the whole bearing of the system 
into its true light, and giving to the counsels of 
the great Powers the efficiency and almost the 
simplicity of a single state.” 

There was much indeed in the proceedings at 
Charlemagne’s old capital which might well 
encourage the philosopher to believe that the 
world was on the road to universal peace. The 
new alliance was even-better than the surprising 
scheme of the exiled Emperor, which the Na- 
poleonic Legend was already revealing, whereby 
a concentration and federation of the nation- 
alities into a United States of Europe with a 
federative court to arbitrate all disputes between 
the nations was in all good time to have been 
accomplished. But in the Napoleonic scheme 
the court was to have had its seat in Paris and the 
nations were to have existed under the presidency 
of the Emperor of France; while in the present 
Concert of Europe the great Powers tacitly recog- 
nized, although they failed uniformly to observe, a 
certain equality and independence of all states 
great and small. Napoleon’s scheme was a retro- 
gression; the Concert of Europe was a movement 
forward. Napoleon, dazzled by the splendor of 
Charlemagne’s Empire, had looked to the past. 
The diplomats of 1815 were the men of the future. 


The World’s Work 


But no matter how advanced was the step 
which the allies took in 1815, the Concert of 
Europe contained several defects which blasted 
all future development into a permanent Euro- 
pean confederation. Whatever vague plans rela- 
tive to the creation of an international federation 
of Europe the mystical Czar may have enter- 
tained in his youth, such ideas were far from the 
purpose of the autocrat who more than any other 
single man controlled the destinies of Europe at 
this time. In the mind of Prince Metternich the 
Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle and the following 
meetings of the diplomats at Troppau, Laibach, 
and Verona were nothing more or less than what 
the Congress of Paris was to Palmerston and 
Louis Napoleon or the Congress of Berlin to 
Disraeli and Bismarck, merely an arrangement 
of the five great Powers to concert a common 
arrangement which had already been more or 
less determined by the force of arms. The 
alliance was, moreover, weak, deplorably weak; 
for England’s sympathy with the Concert of 
Powers could not be relied upon. And the mass 
of the people in the countries concerned could 
hardly be expected to befriend a system which 
in the hands of the Holy Alliance would prove an 
effective machine to suppress the movement for 
democracy. 

The modern reader of Nineteenth Century 
history, familiar with the idealism of the Hague 
Conferences and the League to Enforce Peace, 
and somewhat neglectful of the obstacles which 
block the establishment of a world confederation 
even at the present day, is apt to be a little 
impatient of the lost fruits of Waterloo. He is 
filled with disgust that the proposals of Czar- 
toryski, in 1804, were not carried out in 1815, 
forgetting the fact that no great propaganda had 
previously instructed the masses of people in 
favor of the ideal of perpetual peace as well as the 
fact that the chancelleries of Europe were quite 
unprepared to consider these congresses in any 
other light than as fleeting expedients for securing 
the present moment against the overturning of 
the balance of power or against the outbreak of 
revolutions which might endanger the thrones 
of the legitimate monarchs. The Holy Alliance 
procured for Europe a few years of calm, and 
albeit these were years when the spirit of liberal- 
ism was crushed in the Metternich System, no 
less a philosopher than Saint-Simon blessed the 
alliance as the peacemaker of society. 

Had Rousseau been alive in 1825 when the bril- 
liant diplomacy of George Canning shattered the 
Holy Alliance he would have been able to point to 
this wreck of international policies as proof of his 
thesis concerning the absurdity of a confederation 
of princes formed for the purpose of maintaining 
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peace.- It remained for Lord Castlereagh at 
Aix-la-Chapelle to put his finger on the inherent 
weakness of the Metternich diplomacy when he 
made the observation that an Alliance Solidaire 
to maintain the existing governments must imply 
a previous establishment of such a system of 
general government as would secure and enforce 
upon all kings and nations an internal system 
of justice. This remarkable declaration was the 
nearest approach that England’s great foreign 
secretary in the Liverpool ministry ever made in 
the direction of liberal politics. And, indeed, 
England’s antagonism to the Holy Alliance was 
not based upon any such grounds as Castlereagh’s 
criticism might lead us to suppose. Britannia 
had other reasons for defeating the diplomacy 
of the “ Dalai Lama of Vienna” and for annihilat- 
ing the machinery by.which he proposed to bring 
the South American Republics under the rule of 
Spain. And so England, with the help of the 
United States, frustrated the designs of the Holy 
Alliance and brought to a timely end one of the 
strangest perversions of religion and peace which 
the modern age has ever witnessed. 


GROWTH OF THE PEACE IDEA 


Ideas fly, but humanity crawls laboriously. 
Before Napoleon’s Empire toppled over, the 
dream of a perpetual peace had never been 
popularized. Only a few philosophers had 
dreamed it and a few idealogues had talked it. 
But in the half century following the Napoleonic 
Era a world-wide propaganda for maintaining 
the comity of nations was undertaken. Peace 
societies by the score were founded in England, 
France, and America; a flood of essays and 
pamphlets appeared, and international law became 
a branch of learning taught at every great uni- 
versity. All this had an effect on the chan- 
celleries of both hemispheres so that a frequent 
resort to arbitration in international disputes 
was made; and yet the world was considerably 
startled when the Czar of the Russians, in 1897, 
proposed a conference of the Powers to discuss 
the question of disarming the nations. The 
first Hague Conference was viewed in a_ half 
serious, half patronizing way by the cabinets 
of the world. The Second Conference, in 1907, 
was more highly esteemed. In fact, it was 
apparent that much real good had been ac- 
complished not only in the matter of codifying 
certain portions of international law but also in 
providing some new methods for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. Interest 
had been aroused and the public attention had 
been fixed on the possibilities of the future. 
The pious wish of the Second Conference for the 
establishment of an International Court of 
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Justice became a seriously debated question in 
every one of the forty-four nations of the world. 
In the meantime a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion had been established at The Hague to which 
all states which were willing to compromise 
rather than fight might appeal; and treaties 
between certain states had been signed which 
provided for compulsory arbitration before resort 
to arms. To the pacifists, at least it looked as 
if the world was rapidly traveling along the high- 
way to perpetual peace. 

Then came the ultimatum of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. Weak as was _ the 
basis of international arbitration, in the fateful 
summer of 1914 the Central Powers prejudiced 
their case before the civilized world by. refusing 
the offer of their puny opponent to carry their 
dispute to the Hague Tribunal. The refusal 
of Germany and Austria to submit to arbitration 
and the brutal violation of the treaties guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of Belgium profoundly dashed 
the hopes of those who had confidently relied 
upon the efficacy of the Hague Conventions. 
President Taft has said that for days he was 
stunned by the news from Europe; he was humili- 
ated and full of despair. The calamity was too 
horrible to believe. But one of the beautiful 
things about the War of the Nations—and the 
most terrible of human catastrophes often reveal 
supreme evidences of the nobleness of mankind— 
was the manner in which the American jurists 
rallied from the shock of the European conflagra- 
tion. One result of this rallying was the founding 
on June 17, 1915, of the society called “The 
League to Enforce Peace” by such masters of 
the science of law as Ex-President Taft, Presi- 
dent Lowell, Judge Alton B. Parker, Hamilton 
Holt, George Grafton Wilson, and John Bassett 
Moore. The programme of the society was an 
appeal to the world to organize the forces of 
civilization to the end that hereafter every dispute 
between nations must be submitted to an inter- 
national court for adjudication or to an inter- 
national council for conciliation before an appeal 
was made to the force of arms. The proposal 
was widely discussed among the thinking people 
of America, and on May 27, 1916, our President 
went so far as to say: “I am sure that I speak 
the mind and wish of the people of America when 
I say that the United States is willing to become 
a partner in any feasible association of nations 
formed to realize these objects and make them 
secure against violence.” And on the fourth of 
July, 1918, fifteen months after the United 
States had entered the war against Germany, 
the President propounded as a part of the aims 
of America “the establishment of an organization 
of peace which shall make it certain that the 
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combined power of free nations will check every 

invasion of right and serve to make peace’ and 

justice the more secure by affording a definite 

tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and 
_by which every international readjustment that 

cannot be amicably agreed upon by the peoples 
. directly concerned shall be sanctioned.” 

The juristic thought in America which was 
seeking a practical method to prevent the occur- 
rence of another war like that which was desolat- 
ing Europe and injuring the whole world received 
a sympathetic appreciation at the hands of 
European statesmen. Viscount Grey approved 
in England, M. Briand in France, and Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Kaiser’s Chancellor 
told the Main Committee of the Reichstag that 
after the war Germany “would honestly co- 
operate in examination of every endeavor to find 
a practical solution, and will collaborate for its 
possible realization.” But regardless of the 
attitude of the Central Powers toward the League 
to Enforce Peace there appeared in certain 
quarters of America and among the Allies a 
disposition to regard the present alliance of the 
enemies of Pan-Germania as the already estab- 
lished nucleus of the desired confederation. 
An increasing demand appeared among the 
friends and the opponents of the proposed League 
to use the present alliance (an alliance which 
practically, although not technically, included 
the United States) for insuring the peace of the 
world and the observance of international law. 
All agreed that it was necessary to uproot the 
Hohenzollern despotism, to destroy the Prussian 
militarism, to dissolve the Pan-Germanic unity, 
to redress the wrongs of 1871, and to liberate 
the slaves of the German ascendency. But as 
to the wisdom of going further, of abandoning 
the traditional policy of American isolation 
and of entering into a league of world powers to 
enforce a state of peace, many sincere and far- 
sighted citizens have expressed their doubts. 


WILSON’S EMPHASIS ON DEMOCRACY 


Without entering into a discussion of the pros 
and cons of the question | wish to point out one line 
of development which the present Administration 
has followed in its peace policy and to show ‘the 
relation of this policy to the past and the future. 
President Wilson has constantly laid emphasis 
upon ‘the need of the present age for democracy. 
And he has said that the safeguarding of democ- 
racy was one of the war aims of our Government. 
In his celebrated address to Congress on April 
2, 1917, he declared: “The world must be made 
safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty.” 
In his address at the tomb of Washington he 
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announced as one of the purposes of the American 
people “the destruction of every arbitrary power 
anywhere that can separately, secretly, and of 
its single choice disturb the peace of the world; 
or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at the 
least its reduction to virtual impotence.” And 
in other addresses and messages the President 
has specifically appealed to the German people, 
over the head of their government as it were, 
to destroy the Hohenzollern autocracy and 
establish a responsible government. 

When two nations are at war, the ethics of 
inviting a revolution among the subjects of 
your -enemy is not a question which can be 
debated. But, on the other hand, why should 
our President have run the risk of stirring the 
German population to a fury of resistance as 
were the French, in 1802, when they read Kinz 
George’s invitation to oust the First Consul, 
by an attack upon their form of government? 
The question is not difficult to answer. The 
well-thought-out peace policy of the Administra- 
tion has been based upon the constructive crit- 
icism of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Immanuel Kant. 
History has proved that a perpetual peace with 
kings and autocracies is as impossible as a peace 
between elephants and rhinoceroses, or wolves 
and dogs; and Mr. Wilson has ever been a devotee 
of the historical method in solving problems of 
statecraft. In his estimation it is time for the 
king business to come to an end. And he is 
right. The sime qua non of a successful con- 
federation to enforce peace must be the demo- 
cratization of the nations which are to compose 
that league. 

But what do we mean by the term democracy? 
That is a question that bristles with difficulties— 
difficulties which in the end may wreck the 
fondest hopes of, the statesmen of 1919?’ Cer- 
tainly the outward forms and traditions of a 
nation’s government are not the index of the 
extent of the control of its citizens over- that 
government. Only gullible people accept the 
cry of the soap-box orators that England is 
undemocratic because George V is its monarch 
or that Italy is a feudal state because of her king 
and counts. In speaking of democracy, super- 
ficialities and the ancient trappings of another 
age must be brushed aside and we must come to 
fundamental questions. Is the government out 
of the hands of the people, or have they direction 
of the law-making and of the law-executing 
processes? This is the vital ‘query. And that 
country is most democratic, we would say, in 
which the people have the largest amount of 
control over the legislative and executive branches 
of government. 

A study of the state papers of our President 
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since the entrance of the United States into the 
war will bring out the fact that the above given 
definition of democracy seems to tally with the 
implications of Mr. Wilson. For instance, in 
calling upon the German people to form a republic 
he exonerated them from all blame of having 
caused the war of 1914, in as much as they had 
no restraint over the Kaiser who provoked the 
war nor over the Bundesrat which sanctioned 
the war. He pitied the German people as 
victims of an autocratic government as bad as 
those governments in “the old unhappy days 


_ when peoples were nowhere consulted by their 


rulers, and wars were provoked and waged in the 
interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambi- 
tious men who were accustomed to use their 
fellowmen as pawns and tools.” Again the 
President gave some indication of his idea of the 
nature of democracy when he said: “ Right is more 
precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts; for democracy, for the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
government for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free people as shall 


bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world at last free.” Again in his Labor Day 
speech: “It is clear now that it is much more 
than a war to alter the balance of power in 
Europe. Germany, it is now plain, was striking 
at what free men everywhere desire and must 
have—the right to determine their own fortunes, 
to insist upon justice, and to oblige governments 
to act for them and not for the private and selfish 
interests of a governing class. It is a war to 
make the nations and peoples of the world secure 
against every such power as the German autoc- 
racy represents. It is a war of emancipation. 
Not until it is won can men anywhere live free 
from constant fear or breathe freely while they 
go about their daily tasks and know that govern- 
ments are their servants, not their masters.” 

It is hardly necessary to translate the rhetoric 
of our President into plainer language. Surely 
the ideal which has been held up to the world 
time after time is that of a government which is 
controlled in every branch by the people them- 
selves. It is to be at the hands of such self- 
governed states that the peace of the future will 
be secured! ° 


THE SKEPTICAL ATTITUDE OF FRANCE 


Socialists Ardent Supporters of the League of Nations—French Opinion in General Not 
Hostile, But Sees Many Difficulties in the Pla 


BY 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


(Editor-in-chief of Le Matin of Paris) 


O PROBLEM has ever produced such 

a strange effect on the spirit of a 

people as the problem of the League 

of Nations on the spirit of France. 

The French are attracted by the 

League of Nations and they fear it; they consider 

it desirable and impracticable; they will help to 

its realization with all their soul and heart and 

will; nevertheless, they will not be overdispleased 
if it fails. 

Let us study the curious contradiction. Pres- 

ident Wilson, one of the most noble and generous 

of spirits, one of the greatest figures that has ap- 


. peared in the entire war, launched if not the idea 


at least the first definite statement thereof. 
And his statement has awakened in all hearts, 
tired of carnage and slaughter, the same infinite 
hope that words of goodness, liberty, and fratern- 
ity always awaken. The statement has done 
more than merely move men’s emotions; it has 


moved men’s thoughts. It has kindled in them 
a ray of hope which tends to shine more brightly 
every day, in that they know that the civilized 
world will be truly a civilized world only when it 
is formed and fashioned in the likeness of a civil- 
ized nation. In acivilized nation no one has the 
right to kill another man, to obtain justice by 
using force, to commit murder, nor to raise armed 
bands to shoot, blow up, or kill with poisoned gas 
other men. Tribunals exist to appease differ- 
ences and to prevent fighting; every citizen is as- 
sociated with every other citizen in the common 
cause of security and progress. In a civilized 
world no nation has the right to massacre, no 
nation ought to have the right to resort to the use 
of force to obtain justice, no nation ought to have 
the right to attack, Harm, or destroy another 
nation. There ought to be tribunals to appease 
the differences of peoples as well as those of in- 
dividuals; every nation ought to be associated 
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with every other nation to assure the progress of 
the entire world. 

This theory is not only appealing, it is irrefuta- 
ble. But it is a law for this earth that the most 
profoundly just and true theories, those which 
have been most scientifically demonstrated, en- 
counter, when put into practice, obstacles which 
have not been surmounted and are often insur- 
mountable. 

President Wilson, who is not only a great jurist 
and a noble idealist but who also has that genius 
for realization which is a characteristic of all Am- 
ericans, has not failed to appreciate the difficul- 
ties which the League of Nations would encounter 
were it put into practice. And, if, in his messages, 
he has insisted with a force that is every day more 
eloquent on the necessity of tackling the problem, 
he has never given a detailed solution for it. He 
has done better that that, for he has swept aside 
certain factors which would have made it abso- 
utely impossible. On the second of April, 1917, 
in his immortal declaration of war, he formally 
declared that “no autocratic government could be 
trusted to keep faith within a partnership of nations 
or observe its covenants. It must be a league of 
honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would 
eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles 
who could plan what they would and render account to 
no one, would be a corruption seated at its very heart. 
Only a free people can hold their purpose and their 
honor steady to a common end, and prefer the inter- 
ests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own.” 


NO ROOM FOR GERMAN AUTOCRACY 


These are admirable words of truth and of phil- 
osophic depth, words which deserve to be graven 
in stone. No autocracy, then, in the League of 
Nations, no German militarism, nor Austrian im- 
perialism in it. No universal League of Nations, 
even, but a limited society, a society of democra- 
cies! 

Certain hasty critics have observed neither the 
same prudence nor the same logic as President 
Wilson. They have been farther from the truth, 
much farther from the truth. They have falsified 
his text, as do all commentators. They have 
tried to build complete in all details the League 
of Nations, which has existed only in outline. 
They have succeeded in showing how difficult the 
construction would be, and they have been able 
only to set up a house of cards which the first 
breath of wind would knock down. 

For example, this is how one of the most emin- 
ent French Socialists, M. Albert Thomas, a man 
who has given abundant proof of his practical 
experience and actual talents, formerly the French 
Minister of Munitions, depicts the League of 
Nations: 
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“Let us suppose (he wrote on the twenty- 
fifth of December, 1917), as the mathematicians 
say, that the problem is solved. Let us suppose 
that the Society of Nations, made up of all the 
nations, had been created by common accord 
about the year 1910 or 1912. What would it 
have accomplished? After the assassination of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the Hague Tri- 
bunal, or perhaps the Washington Tribunal, would 
have made inquiry into the conditions of the mur- 
der. It would have taken certain steps. And 
if Austria, still dissatisfied, had invaded Serbia 
for the sake of revenge or to give scope to her am- 
bitious designs, if Germany had joined with her 
in this, then all the other Allied nations, in the 
performance of their duty, would have entered 
a war against the Central Powers in order to force 
them to respect the liberties and the integrity of 
little Serbia. For there can be no rule without 
sanction therefor. No international law is pos- 
sible if there does not exist at the service of this law 
the organized force that is superior to that of any 
nation or to that of any alliance of nations of 
which President Wilson speaks. 

“If the Society of Nations had existed in 1914 
and if Germany had violated its laws, the entire 
world would have taken military action against 
Germany by means of war, economic action by 
means of blockade, and of depriving her of the 
necessities of life. The entire world would have 
been at war with her and her allies. And in order 
that the League of Nations might continue to 
exist, in order that the rule of justice, scarcely 
outlined, could have continued to exist, the victory 
of the Entente Powers would have been as neces- 
sary as it is to-day. Mr. Lloyd-George and Pres- 
ident Wilson would have said, as they say to-day: 
‘No League of Nations without victory.’ 

“The difference is that, in 1914, a verdict in the 
case would have been handed down by the com- 
mon tribunal of the nations, and that there would 
have been no possible discussion of the violations 
of right committed by Germany nor on the re- 
sponsibility for having caused the war. 

“The difference would have been that, in place 
of seeing the neutral nations hesitating, frightened 
by German force, disturbed by German lies, rally- 
ing only under the protection of one of the En- 
tente armies, at the moment when they had seen 
on which side lay right, they would all, at the very 
beginning, have entered into the battle in fulfil- 
ment of their obligations not only on account of 
their moral responsibility but on account of their 
clearly understood interests. 

“Finally the difference is that, the rights of the 
peoples having been defined clearly, there would 
have been no uncertainty nor hesitation concern- 
ing the end of the war. 
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“And it is impossible to doubt that the present 
situation of the war would have been decidedly 
different from what it is to-day.” 

I have cited the passage at length in order to 
give the critic’s argument its widest scope. But, 
who does not see the argument’s fallacy? Who 
does not perceive that this reénforced skyscraper 
is a cardboard column likely to fall with the first 
push that is given it? 

We are shown the spectacle, in case of war, of all 
the nations making war at once, without the least 
hesitation, without delay, without any discussion, 
against the people that disturbs the peace of the 
world. Is it a certainty that this unanimity 
would result? Is it a certainty that there would 
be no falling away, no delay? And, granting 
that there would be none of this, is it a certainty 
that irremediable catastrophies could be avoided? 
To consider once more M. Thomas’s example of 
the war of 1914, let us suppose that there had been 
at that time a Society of Nations, that England 
had had an army, that the United States had had 
an army, and that the Anglo-American army had 
not lost a day nor an hour. Is it a certainty that 
they would have prevented the Germans from 
being at the gates of Liége on the seventh of Au- 
gust, in Brussels on the nineteenth of August 
and before Paris on the second of September? 

“The difference,’ continues M. Thomas, “is 
that there would not have been the possibility of 
any discussion of the violation of rights committed 
by Germany, nor upon what nations rests the 
responsibility for causing the war.” But is that 
so sure? How was there any discussion in 1914 of 
the violation of Belgium by Germany? Did not 
Germany herself, in the teeth of all the world, 
hurl the .avowal of this violation when Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, in the Reichstag, cynically de- 
clared: “We have invaded Belgium. . . . . 
Yes, we know that it is contrary to international 
law; but we were compelled by necessity. And 
necessity knows no law.’’ What international 
tribunal’s verdict could have the force of this 
avowal from the lips of the guilty man? How- 
ever, the world has not moved, the world has not 
trembled, the world has not been up in arms. 
And who would guarantee that another time when 
the case will be perhaps less flagrant, the crime 
more obscure, the aggressor less cynical, the world 
will tremble and rise in‘arms? 


DIFFICULTY OF FIXING BLAME 


Moreover, is it always possible to determine 
the responsibility for war’s origin? Is it always 
possible, before an international tribune of arbi- 
tration, to throw the proper light and all the light 
on the course events have taken? Will the judges 
always be unanimous? 


Take the case of the last Balkan war in 1912. 
Is it possible to-day, froma seven years’ perspective, 
to establish with any degree of certitude the 
reasons for its outbreak and determine without 
hesitation the responsibility for it? Can you 
affirm with any degree of certainty that a court 
composed of American, European, and Asiatic 
jurists would be unanimous in condemning Turkey © 
and exonerating Bulgaria? And to-morrow, if 
the Ukraine should suddenly hurl itself against 
the Republic of the Don, or if Finland invades 
Great Russia, with your international court would 
you be really in a way to pronounce a verdict 
within five days? And if Sweden took Finland’s 
part and Germany took Great Russia’s, could 
you guarantee that Argentina, Japan, Australia, 
and even France would consent to mobilize their 
fleets and their armies to settle the question of a 
frontier on the banks of the Neva? Can you 
guarantee that every war of every Slav republic 
would have for a correlative the mobilization of 
the entire world? 

And then are you certain that the idea of a 
Society of Nations is exactly a new one? Are 
you certain that there did not exist a Society of 
Nations before the outbreak of the present war? 
Have you never heard that, on the fifteenth of 
June, 1907, at The Hague, forty-four nations of 
the civilized world (Germany was one of the num- 
ber) assembled and met together to form such a 
league? NHave you never heard of the treaty that 
was signed then which, according to the wording 
at the treaty’s head, had for its object “ Fixing the 
laws and usages at war on the land?”’ Have you 
never read the terms of this Convention, have you 
never glanced through the sixty-odd articles which 
to-day, in the presence of:the nameless horrors 
that we have witnessed, offer a prodigious interest 
to actuality? 


HAGUE RULES OF WARFARE DISREGARDED 


Let us quote some articles of the Convention. 

Article 56 of the Hague Convention provided 
that “the property of municipalities, that of in- 
stitutions dedicated to religion, charity, and educa- 
tion, to the arts and sciences, even when state 
property, shall be treated as private property. 
All seizure of, destruction, or wilful damages 
done to institutions of this character, historical 
monuments, works of art and science, is forbidden, 
and should be made the subject of legal proceed- 
ings.” 

Four names, which will be eternally remembered 
are here sufficient to answer: there is Rheims and 
its Cathedral, Louvain and its Library, Arras and 
its Town Hall, Ypres and its Bell Tower. . . . 
Where are the legal proceedings? When are they 
going to begin? What neutral nation, among 
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those who had signed the Convention, has lodged 
a protest against the destruction of the Library of 
Louvain and the wilful damage done to the Cathed- 
ral of Rheims? 

There was an article 23, stating that it was 
especially forbidden: 


(a) To employ poison or poisoned weapons. 

(b) To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid 
down-his arms, or having no longer means of 
defense, has surrendered at discretion. 

(c) To declare that no quarter will be given. 

(d) To employ arms, projectiles, or material cal- 
culated to cause unnecessary suffering. 

(e) To make improper use of a flag of truce, of the 
national flag, or of the military insignia and 
uniform of the enemy, as well as the distinc- 
tive badges of the Geneva Convention. 

(f) To destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unless 
such destruction or seizure be imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of war. 

(g) A belligerent is likewise forbidden to compel the 
nationals of the hostile party to take part in 
the operations of war directed against their 
own country, even if they were in the belliger- 
ent’s service before the commencement of the 
war. 


Every word of that article has been trampled 
under the feet of the German invaders. It was 
forbidden to employ poison or poisoned weapons. 
And in the spring of 1917, when the Germans 
evacuated certain parts of the north of France, 
instructions emanating from the German General 
Headquarters were found in the pocket of many 
German prisoners or on the dead, and those in- 
structions indicated how the water of the wells 
was poisoned: “Such and such a soldier,’ ran 
instructions, “will be in charge of the wells, 
will throw in each one a sufficient quantity of 
poison or creosote, or, lacking these, all available 
filth.” It was forbidden to declare that no quarter 
would be given. And here is the order of the day 
issued on August 25, 1914, by General Stenger, 
commanding the Fifty-Eighth German Brigade, 
to his troops: “After to-day no more prisoners 
will be taken. All prisoners are to be killed. 
Wounded, with or without arms, are to be killed. 
Even prisoners already grouped in convoys are 
to be killed. Let not a single living enemy remain 
behind us.” 

What neutral nation has entered a protest 
against all those acts which were forbidden? And 
if all the neutral nations remained silent last time, 
who can guarantee that next time every nation 
will act? Is the future Society of Nations going 
to draw up articles of the same kind as the Hague 
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Society? Will the future act of the future Society 
of Nations be a simple scrap of paper, like the 
last act of 1907? 

I am not asking these questions for my pleasure, 
or out of irony. I am asking them because they 
are being asked by the people of France at this 
hour, and because so far no satisfactory answer: 
has been given. 


FRANCE IS SYMPATHETIC BUT SKEPTICAL . 


For a year, an extra-parliamentary commission 
appointed by M. Clemenceau has been at work 
on these problems in France. Its members are 
eminent French jurists, and at its head is M. 
Léon Bourgeois, one of the ablest statesman of 
the third Republic, the man who represented 
France at the Hague Congress in 1907, and whose 
life work has been the defense of the principle of 
international arbitration. No one as yet is ac- 
quainted with the results of the work accom- 
plished by M. Léon Bourgeois and his colleagues, 
but I would be misrepresenting facts were | to 
say that France is firmly convinced they have 
found the solution so long sought for and so anxi- 
ously awaited. 

France remains warmly sympathetic, but pro- 
foundly skeptical. Her sufferings have taught 
her to be distrustful of great ideological theories, 
and only to believe in simple and practical things. 
She considers, for instance, that at this time the 
best guarantee against the crime called war is the 
punishment of those who have brought it upon 
the world. She demands that the guilty be pun- 
ished. She expects it of justice. And already 
she sees a strange reticence in some, a strange 
leniency in others. It is a curious thing, but the 
Socialists who almost everywhere are the most 
ardent supporters of the League of Nations for 
Peace are now among those least in favor of 
punishment for Germany and the Kaiser who 
planned and perpetrated the most horrible of wars. 
If no punishment is meted out to-day, by what 
right will punishment be inflicted to-morrow? 
If nothing is done now to punish Germany, can 
anything ever be done again to punish any oner 

France will rejoice if she is mistaken. She 
will certainly not delay by a single hour the or- 
ganization of a League of Nations, but she will 
believe in the efficacy of such a League only when 
she has seen it work—above all, when she has seen 
it deal out just punishment. Who can blame her? 
No city in the world could have confidence in its 
police, if ordinances were continually being en- 
acted, but no transgressors were ever arrested. 
































THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE 


Most Important British Statesmen For the League—‘‘Freedom of the Seas” and the 
British Fleet Not Regarded as Impediments 


BY 


- LORD CHARNWOOD 


HAT is the English attitude 

toward a League of Nations? 

{Lord Charnwood is a British 

Liberal who is mainly known 

to the American public as the 
author of a life of Abraham Lincoln.| There can 
be no doubt as to the answer: First, the English 
people are as solid as any people ever were over 
anything in their adherence to the general object 
at which the League of Nations’ proposal aims. 
Secondly, they are quite aware of the difficult 
questions of detail which this proposal raises, 
have had plenty: to think about from day to day 
during the war, have accordingly, as a rule, not 
speculated very much as to how to handle the 
wholly unforeseeable circumstances which might 
exist after the war, and are critical as to hasty 
proposals which might defeat their own object. 
Thirdly, they are sure that despite all the 
difficulties the (humanly speaking) permanent 
securing of a just peace is practicable and is 
necessary. More briefly, they are beginning to 
take stock of the difficulties with the knowledge 
that they can be surmounted and the determina- 
tion that they shall. 

This is a state of mind on the part of the Eng- 
lish which, without much public expression, has 
long been maturing, and a writer who left England 
some months ago but who had previously been in 
practical contact with many affairs and many 
sections of the people there, can speak of it with 
perfect assurance. No Englishman has a ready, 
cut and dried answer to the questions which arise, 
but my own individual attempt later in this 
article at a sort of preliminary survey of the ques- 
tion, will bring out points which in the main ap- 
peal to Englishmen generally. It will have 
been observed that both the Prime Minister and 
the leaders of the possible opposition party have 
declared for the League of Nations. The leader 
who has spoken most earnestly and most boldly 
in this sense is Sir Edward Grey, and as to foreign 
affairs Sir Edward Grey is the-man supremely 
qualified to speak for England. It is an “open 
secret,” too, that the men who have most care- 
fully and ably studied this very question are 
among the Prime Minister’s confidential advisers, 
What cross-currents and what elements of oppo- 


sition are there, and what about the great mass 
of Conservative opinion? It is quite possible 
that there may be reluctance on the part of an 
interesting group of men who before the war had 
long and vainly preached to us that in a manly 
spirit of patriotism we should: arm against the 
plain danger ahead and whc may persist in such 
preaching after it has become irrelevant. They 
were unhappily disregarded then; they will 
happily be disregarded now; the Militarist school, 
so to label them, have widely read organs in the 
press which may attract attention abroad, but 
they are a group of able literary men, not a sec- 
tion of operative public opinion. And as to the 
old Conservative party, of which the Prime Minis- 
ter is a leader but not a member, it cannot be too 
emphatically said that it is misleading to talk of 
the old party division as a live thing to-day. 
Certain politicians and journalists value their old 
party associations for obvious reasons, and may 
succeed soon enough in finding new issues with 
which to bring about a new party cleavage; but 
the mass of men ceased, and ceased finally, in the 
first fortnight of the war to think of themselves 
or their neighbors as Liberals or Conservatives. 
The extent to which this has happened with us, 
is, | think, hardly appreciated in America. The 
two or three leading Englishmen who would 
probably be supposed here to be great Conserva- 
tives, Unionists, Imperialists, or what not, are 
(as judged by an old Liberal) men who on all 
great issues have wide sympathies and progressive 
minds. In any case there is in most countries 
(in relation to such an issue as this) such a thing 
as the people. The English people plunged into 
this war upon a sudden challenge, saying that 
they would somehow or other make an end not 
only of the then present peril, but of the European 
war system. We have had four years of this, 
such years as are not likely to have mitigated our 
feeling on the matter. We think of our million 
dead, including as they do the best and dearest 
of our youth: “These dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 

It follows, I think, from this analysis of the 
prevailing English state of mind that American 
critics of the League of Nations may lay aside 
any suspicions as to English (or for that matter, 
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those who had signed the Convention, has lodged 
a protest against the destruction of the Library of 
Louvain and the wilful damage done to the Cathed- 
ral of Rheims? 

There was an article 23, stating that it was 
especially forbidden: 


(a) 
(b) 


To employ poison or poisoned weapons. 

To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid 
down-his arms, or having no longer means of 
defense, has surrendered at discretion. 

To declare that no quarter will be given. 

To employ arms, projectiles, or material cal- 
culated to cause unnecessary suffering. 

To make improper use of a flag of truce, of the 
national flag, or of the military insignia and 
uniform of the enemy, as well as the distinc- 
tive badges of the Geneva Convention. 

(f) To destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unless 
such destruction or seizure be imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of war. 

A belligerent is likewise forbidden to compel the 
nationals of the hostile party to take part in 
the operations of war directed against their 
own country, even if they were in the belliger- 
ent’s service before the commencement of the 
war. 


Every word of that article has been trampled 
under the feet of the German invaders. It was 
forbidden to employ poison or poisoned weapons. 
And in the spring of 1917, when the Germans 
evacuated certain parts of the north of France, 
instructions emanating from the German General 
Headquarters were found in the pocket of many 
German prisoners or on the dead, and those in- 
structions indicated how the water of the wells 
was poisoned: “Such and such a soldier,’ ran 
instructions, “will be in charge of the wells, 
will throw in each one a sufficient quantity of 
poison or creosote, or, lacking these, all available 
filth.” It was forbidden to declare that no quarter 
would be given. And here is the order of the day 
issued on August 25, 1914, by General Stenger, 
commanding the Fifty-Eighth German Brigade, 
to his troops: “After to-day no more prisoners 
will be taken. All prisoners are to be killed. 
Wounded, with or without arms, are to be killed. 
Even prisoners already grouped in convoys are 
to be killed. Let not a single living enemy remain 
behind us.” 

What neutral nation has entered a_ protest 
against all those acts which were forbidden? And 
if all the neutral nations remained silent last time, 
who can guarantee that next time every nation 
will act? Is the future Society of Nations going 
to draw up articles of the same kind as the Hague 


(c) 
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(g) 
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Society? Will the future act of the future Society 
of Nations be a simple scrap of paper, like the 
last act of 1907? 

I am not asking these questions for my pleasure, 
or out of irony. [| am asking them because they 
are being asked by the people of France at this 
hour, and because so far no satisfactory answer: 
has been given. 


FRANCE IS SYMPATHETIC BUT SKEPTICAL . 


For a year, an extra-parliamentary commission 
appointed by M. Clemenceau has been at work 
on these problems in France. [ts members are 
eminent French jurists, and at its head is M. 
Léon Bourgeois, one of the ablest statesman of 
the third Republic, the man who represented 
France at the Hague Congress in 1907, and whose 
life work has been the defense of the principle of 
international arbitration. No one as yet is ac- 
quainted with the results of the work accom- 
plished by M. Léon Bourgeois and his colleagues, 
but I would be misrepresenting facts were | to 
say that France is firmly convinced they have 
found the solution so long sought for and so anxi- 
ously awaited. 

France remains warmly sympathetic, but pro- 
foundly skeptical. Her sufferings have taught 
her to be distrustful of great ideological theories, 
and only to believe in simple and practical things. 
She considers, for instance, that at this time the 
best guarantee against the crime called war is the 
punishment of those who have brought it upon 
the world. She demands that the guilty be pun- 
ished. She expects it of justice. And already 
she sees a strange reticence in some, a strange 
leniency in others. It is a curious thing, but the 
Socialists who almost everywhere are the most 
ardent supporters of the League of Nations for 
Peace are now among those least in favor of 
punishment for Germany and the Kaiser who 
planned and perpetrated the most horrible of wars. 
If no punishment is meted out to-day, by what 
right will punishment be inflicted to-morrow? 
If nothing is done now to punish Germany, can 
anything ever be done again to punish any one? 

France will rejoice if she is mistaken. She 
will certainly not delay by a single hour the or- 
ganization of a League of Nations, but she will 
believe in the efficacy of such a League only when 
she has seen it work—abovye all, when she has seen 
it deal out just punishment. Who can blame her? 
No city in the world could have confidence in its 
police, if ordinances were continually being en- 
acted, but no transgressors were ever arrested. 
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Most Important British Statesmen For the League—‘‘Freedom of the Seas” and the 
British Fleet Not Regarded as Impediments 


BY 


- LORD CHARNWOOD 


HAT is the English attitude 

toward a League of Nations? 

[Lord Charnwood is a British 

Liberal who is mainly known 

to the American public as the 
author of a life of Abraham Lincoln.| There can 
be no doubt as to the answer: First, the English 
people are as solid as any people ever were over 
anything in their adherence to the general object 
at which the League of Nations’ proposal aims. 
Secondly, they are quite aware of the difficult 
questions of detail which this proposal raises, 
have had plenty- to think about from day to day 
during the war, have accordingly, as a rule, not 
speculated very much as to how to handle the 
wholly unforeseeable circumstances which might 
exist after the war, and are critical as to hasty 
proposals which might defeat their own object. 
Thirdly, they are sure that despite all the 
difficulties the (humanly speaking) permanent 
securing of a just peace is practicable and is 
necessary. More briefly, they are beginning to 
take stock of the difficulties with the knowledge 
that they can be surmounted and the determina- 
tion that they shall. 

This is a state of mind on the part of the Eng- 
lish which, without much public expression, has 
long been maturing, and a writer who left England 
some months ago but who had previously been in 
practical contact with many affairs and many 
sections of the people there, can speak of it with 
perfect assurance. No Englishman has a ready, 
cut and dried answer to the questions which arise, 
but my own individual attempt later in this 
article at a sort of preliminary survey of the ques- 
tion, will bring out points which in the main ap- 
peal to Englishmen generally. It will have 
been observed that both the Prime Minister and 
the leaders of the possible opposition party have 
declared for the League of Nations. The leader 
who has spoken most earnestly and most boldly 
in this sense is Sir Edward Grey, and as to foreign 
affairs Sir Edward Grey is the-man supremely 
qualified to speak for England. It is an “open 
secret,” too, that the men who have most care- 
fully and ably studied this very question are 
among the Prime Minister’s confidential advisers, 
What cross-currents and what elements of oppo- 


sition are there, and what about the great mass 
of Conservative opinion? It is quite possible 
that there may be reluctance on the part of an 
interesting group of men who before the war had 
long and vainly preached to us that in a manly 
spirit of patriotism we should: arm against the 
plain danger ahead and who may persist in such 
preaching after it has become irrelevant. They 
were unhappily disregarded then; they will 
happily be disregarded now; the Militarist school, 
so to label them, have widely read organs in the 
press which may attract attention abroad, but 
they are a group of able literary men, not a sec- 
tion of operative public opinion. And as to the 
old Conservative party, of which the Prime Minis- 
ter is a leader but not a member, it cannot be too 
emphatically said that it is misleading to talk of 
the old party division as a live thing to-day. 
Certain politicians and journalists value their old 
party associations for obvious reasons, and may 
succeed soon enough in finding new issues with 
which to bring about a new party cleavage; but 
the mass of men ceased, and ceased finally, in the 
first fortnight of the war to think of themselves 
or their neighbors as Liberals or Conservatives. 
The extent to which this has happened with us, 
is, | think, hardly appreciated in America. The 
two or three leading Englishmen who would 
probably be supposed here to be great Conserva- 
tives, Unionists, Imperialists, or what not, are 
(as judged by an old Liberal) men who on all 
great issues have wide sympathies and progressive 
minds. In any case there is in most countries 
(in relation to such an issue as this) such a thing 
as the people. The English people plunged into 
this war upon a sudden challenge, saying that 
they would somehow or other make an end not 
only of the then present peril, but of the European 
war system. We have had four years of this, 
such years as are not likely to have mitigated our 
feeling on the matter. We think of our million 
dead, including as they do the best and dearest 
of our youth: “These dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 

It follows, | think, from this analysis of the 
prevailing English state of mind that American 
critics of the League of Nations may lay aside 
any suspicions as to English (or for that matter, 
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French) aims in this connection. They are not 
up against any deep-laid design to make them 
subservient to that fabulous thing British imperial 
aggressiveness, or any plot against those conceiv- 
able American ambitions as to which the average 
Englishman is both ignorant and unconcerned. 
Those who count most on our side in this matter 
are just the great mass of ordinary English men 
and English women who think that with a little 
patience and common sense the recurrence of the 
war (within any future worth contemplating) can 
be prevented, and desire now and from time to 
time hereafter to enter into such arrangements 
with other peoples as may seem to help that pur- 
pose. There can be no doubt whatever that a 
closely similar statement would apply to France. 
Is there any doubt that (with a certain amount 
of nervousness about extending the sphere of 
their responsibilities) the American people feel 
about the question like the French or the English? 
It is, of course, not for me to say. 

With the responsible statesmen of the nations 
already at the job, it would be idle to elaborate 
an amateur solution of any of the questions of 
detail. Yet in their broader aspects the main 
difficulties must be glanced at, and, since they 
look pretty large, it is well to steady one’s self 
first by looking at the much larger facts which 
compel a hopeful and a resolute attitude in the 
main. 


THE DIFFICULTIES CAN BE OVERCOME 


People who had not paid any careful attention 
to the progress of invention were quite certain 
before the war that neither aircraft nor sub- 
marines, which had so often disappointed their 
inventors, would count for very much. A similar 
blindness to the larger social and political devel- 
opments of late years is very common among a 
certain kind of wise men. The common asser- 
tions that agreements among nations have always 
failed and always will fail and that democracies 
are as quarrelsome as other kinds of government 
are merely results of this blindness. The democ- 
racies with which we have to reckon really are 
without the incentives to strife which have caused 
wars among civilized nations. The dominions of 
a monarchy such as the late Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy were like a family estate; the actual 
possessor wanted to hand on to his heir the estate 
which he had derived from his ancestors, con- 
served, improved, and, if possible, enlarged. His 
ministers and even the mass of his people might 
adopt his ambition in this matter as their own; 
but with the dynastic principle gone this sort of 
ambition is a survival destined to perish. The 
first French Republic had conquering ambitions 
enough, but to-day even the glory of France has 
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for the French people quite another meaning. 
In England, no one can really be supposed to care 
for any British “Imperial’’ aims except the con- 
tinuance of the tie of kinship with the British 
communities overseas, and the honest discharge 
of our responsibilities for the defense, order, and 
progress of peoples, such as those in India, under 
our protection. (Assertions giving a different view 
of the British Empire are, of course, current in the 
United States as in England, but every sensible man 
really knows that they are partly hallucinations 
and partly lies—chiefly lies.) Something precisely 
parallel must be said of the trade rivalries which 
may breed wars where a limited and rich class 
rules. These, of course, have produced plentiful 
international jealousies up to now, but as possible 
causes of war they are perishing before our eyes. 
What does the ordinary Englishman who has been 
fighting in this war care whether Mr. Rockefeller 
or Lord Cowdray is the biggest manin the Mexican 
oil business? It would be sheer stupidity to ig- 
nore the growth of democracy (not of the adop- 
tion of democratic forms but of the actual energy 
and effectiveness of the thoughts of the people 
at large) which has gone on of late years and been 
enormously accelerated by the war, or to ignore its 
potency as a force for peace. True, a whole 
people of its spontaneous will may desire a fight, 
but for what causes? Hunger, religion, sympathy 
with people of one’s own race who are suppressed 
by another government! The possible condi- 
tions, under which either hunger or religion may 
cause wars again, lie far ahead; there would be no 
use and some harm in speculating about them 
just now. There remains present the danger of 
nationalist wars; this is the chief problem with 
which the Peace Conference has to deal and to 
this | must return; but I assume for the moment 
that the problem thus narrowed down is not 
beyond the power of such good-will and good 
sense as the Christian nations can put up between 
them. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG THE POWERS 


If, further, we face the real facts of recent 
international history, we shall cease to regard the 
late war as any kind of proof that the cause of 
international justice had made no_ headway. 
As Mr. Ramsay Muir had made plain in “Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism”’; recent history 
before the war recorded a continuous and surpris- 
ing growth of friendly and concerted action 
among a number of “Powers” together with a 
definite and avowed uprising against this on the 
part of Germany and such Powers as could be 
drawn into her train. To this record the war 
has now added the crushing defeat of that insur- 
Up to the war there had for a full gen- 
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eration been a steady growth in agreements be- 
tween nations for the mutual promotion of one 
another’s legitimate interests, for the avoidance 
of war, and for the mitigation of its atrocity if it 
occurred. These agreements were kept, except 
by Germany and her vassals, and each breach of 
agreement on their part was a step in their un- 
doing. The war, moreover, has witnessed a de- 
gree of loyal and energetic codperation among the 
Allies (including, under this term, America) such 
as the world never saw before. The war proved 
not that treaties are “scraps of paper’’ but that 
the Power which so treats them will go under. 
The League of Nations, understood in a broad 
sense, is not a project of the future but afact. It 
came into pretty vigorous being when France and 
England cleaned up all their causes of quarrel, 
guided by those great public servants, King Ed- 
ward and Monsieur Delcassé. 

Thus in approaching definite projects for the 
future and the definite difficulties which attend 
them we must observe that the essence of an ef- 
fective and enduring League does not lie in the 
creation of new machinery or in the precise 
formulation of international obligations, import- 
ant as these things may be. It lies in the clear 
recognition by a circle of nations, which will cer- 
tainly widen, of several common human interests 
which appeal to the mass of the people in all of 
them, and in the habit, already begun, of common 
action between their statesmen in those interests 
—such action to be aboveboard and avowed. 
The principles involved are few and simple— 
peace, the husbanding so far as possible in the 
world’s interest of the world’s resources of food, 
and, above all, fair play to the under dogs among 
the nations. Difficult as the many questions 
of detail may be, they are emphatically questions 
of detail, to be resolved by patience. All the dif- 
ficulties of creating a League will be in a fair wa 
to be overcome if once the principal Powers con- 
cerned resolve that their representatives shall 
meet at regular intervals to take counsel in com- 
mon about current international problems. 


THE MEANING OF THE “FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 


To begin with the difficulties which seem to 
have attracted most public attention so far, | 
cannot imagine that the “freedom of the seas” 
is a serious difficulty at all. The seas are free 
in peace and will remain so while we keep the 
peace. Long before these pages appear we may 
know what President Wilson means by this 
phrase; at this moment none of us know. Only 
we have every reason to suppose that he has ut- 
tered the phrase with some very sensible purpose. 
Pretty certainly he did not mean that two Powers 
which have repeatedly used the weapon of block- 


ade to save their very existence are hurriedly to 
resolve on making its future use impossible in 
any war; yet this is the meaning attributed to 
him by those whom his words have alarmed. 

Is there any more serious trouble to be expected 
about the relative strength of the British and the 
American and other navies? It is right and proper 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, under whose author- 
ity the then Prince Louis of Battenberg had the 
British navy handy at the critical moment, should 
have spoken proudly of the navy. It has done 
big enough things to deserve big talk. Yet it is 
quite certain that the heavily burdened British 
people will not continue what is really a vast ex- 
pense in maintaining its navy merely as a monu- 
ment to that navy’s greatness in the past. The 
strength of our navy has hitherto been regulated 
by our obvious needs. We once had a so-called 
“two-Power standard”; that meant that a 
French and Russian combination against us was 
not an unlikely contingency. We have since had 
a standard, less publicly formulated, which meant 
preparedness for attack by Germany. It is 
safe to assume that the Allied statesmen are sane 
and that German offensive sea power is not going 
to be built up again just yet. If so, no reason 
exists for the indefinite continuance of a very great 
British navy. If it be the case that American 
policy requires a great strengthening of the United 
States navy, so be it; English people will refuse to 
contemplate that as a menace to themselves. 
The gist of the whole matter is that, with or with- 
out explicit, mutual covenants to insure it, dis- 
armament (that is reduction of our armaments to 
the scale required by certain purposes which may 
almost be called purposes of police) will come 
about of itself when Germany is seen to be dis- 
armed and the situation in the Balkans, and in 
Russia and Western Asia has settled down. Three 
points only in this connection need further notice 
here. The possession of a submarine navy should, 
it seems, be renounced by all Powers in the Peace 
Treaty. The possibility of wholly unexpected 
attack by aircraft suddenly converted from peace 
t6 war purposes may be a subject for serious at- 
tention. Frank disclosure and discussion be- 
tween the Powers at their recurrent conferences, 
of their policy in the matter of armament is a 
necessity. 


THE SUPREME OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


We come now to a graver difficulty: The su- 
preme object of any League worth having is inter- 
national justice; peace derived from any other 
cause is neither obtainable nor desirable. It 
follows that we cannot have an International 
Court with force behind it to maintain all existing 
recognized rights unless we have also an estab- 
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lished way of keeping those recognized rights 
really right. There are doubtless directions in 
which the policy of arbitration treaties can at 
once be extended, but the process of setting up a 
formal reign of law among nations seems to be 
subject to this sort of limitation: The recog- 
nized subjects of one Power may conceivably 
rebel, and the circumstances may make it right 
that another Power should intervene before 
they are crushed; we cannot entangle ourselves 
in a treaty which would debar us in all possible 
circumstances from such intervention. England, 
after Waterloo, refused to entangle herself thus 
and was undoubtedly right. America could 
hardly bind herself never to act again as she acted 
in Cuba. But the causes from which rebellions 
of the sort in question arise do not spring up ina 
hurry; and the League or Concert of Nations 
which is desired, involves, in any case, recurrent 
Conferences at fairly brief intervals. May not 
the solution of this difficulty be found in a guar- 
antee by all the Powers concerned of the terri- 
torial and other rights settled at the original 
Peace Conference till the next ensuing Confer- 
ence, which would insure that at each recurring 
Conference the really doubtful questions of ter- 
ritorial adjustment would be, if necessary, recon- 
sidered? After such reconsideration the guar- 
antees would be renewed after any needful re- 
adjustment of the rights guaranteed. This is not 
a wanton suggestion that the whole world should 
be put into the melting pot every two years 
or so. The regions in the Balkans and elsewhere 
where difficult questions of this kind are to be 
expected are few, and the difficulty in their case 
is so obvious as to make the periodic revision of 
the approaching Peace Settlement a stirring 
necessity. A further point should be noted 
which makes periodic conferences of the Powers 
requisite. Certain German and Turkish posses- 
sions have been freed, cannot be restored to their 
old masters, and cannot govern themselves. For 
many of these cases it seems unlikely that any ef- 
fective scheme of international administration 
can be devised at least for the present, and yet in 
many of them it would be obviously bad that one 
of the Allied Powers should annex the territory. 
For example, though certain territory may no 
doubt properly be annexed to the Union of South 
Africa, it is certainly undesirable (from the 
British point of view especially) that any territory 
should be annexed directly to the British Crown. 
The only proper solution in such a case as Meso- 
potamia, for example, is that any one of the 
Powers which occupies the country should do so 
as the recognized mandatory and agent of the 
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Powers generally, under express conditions for 
the benefit of the natives and of international 
trade, and that all questions affecting its position 
there should come up for periodic review by the 
Powers. 

It is impossible here to discuss duly the ques- 
tion of when, if ever, Germany can be admitted 
to any League that may be formed. Germany 
should be entitled from the first to guarantee 
against attack upon her remaining territory by 
surrounding Powers. Surely, too, it would be a 
grave mistake that she should permanently 
be excluded from the benefit of any treaties as to 
trade which may be made between the Allies. 
But it does not follow that she should yet be al- 
lowed a voice in the deliberations of the League 
of Associated Nations upon all the points upon 
which they must act together. There must be a 
period of probation. 

These few examples show that the problem 
which will have to be faced in the negotiations 
now in progress will not be settled in any single 
conference. But this is not so discouraging a 
conclusion as it may seem, for another great war 
is not immediately in sight and a lasting peace 
can better be brought about by a gradual growth 
than by a hurried attempt to construct Utopia 
right away. Probably we do not rightly conceive 
of a League of Nations that can live, if we think 
of it as a sort of Federation, setting up a Parlia- 
ment of the Nations in which a majority can 
bind the whole, and requiring of every nation 
some surrender of its sovereignty. We may 
rather think of it as a loose kind of association 
such as frequently springs up between individuals 
who are neighbors with common interests. The 
essential points are two only: First, that the 
Powers now definitely associated together decide 
to meet in conference at regular intervals to safe- 
guard the peace once established and take counsel 
together over the many questions of interna- 
tional interest which are bound, as the world goes 
on, to occur more and more frequently. Secondly, 
that it is their recognized aim to draw other na- 
tions into real association with themselves, and 
that any exclusion of other Powers which they 
may for a time have to maintain is maintained 
not for the sake of exclusion but for the sake of 
unity in the common cause of justice. Certain 
nations have been banded together during 
the war*in that cause of justice, it is before all 
things necessary, not only in their own interest 
but in that of the world, that they cultivate 
assiduously that understanding between their 
peoples by which their efforts have thus far been 
sustained. 




















OUR NAVY AND A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


America’s Navy Soon to be Equal to Britain’s—What This Means in the Formation of an 
International League—New Statistics on the Relative Naval Power of the Great Nations 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ITH the surrender by Germany 

of practically its entire navy, 

there remain in the world but 

two important naval Powers, 

the United States of America 
and Great Britain. The British Navy is still the 
largest and most powerful in the world, but with 
the completion of the three-year building pro- 
gramme for the American Navy, authorized in 
1916, America’s Naval forces will so nearly equal 
those of Britain that the two may fairly be said 
to be evenly matched. And unless Great Britain 
embarks at once upon a new naval construction 
programme, a course not considered probable 
under the circumstances, the carrying out of the 
new three-year programme which Secretary 
Daniels has recommended to Congress will place 
the American Navy, in the number and power of 


its effective fighting craft, ahead of Britain’s. 
so far as capital ships are concerned. 

In a statement presented to the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs on December 12th by 
Rear-Admiral Charles J]. Badger of the Navy 
General Board, exact figures showing the actual 
and comparative strength of all the navies of the 
world were set forth. It is, therefore, possible, 
for the first time since the beginning of the 
European War, to discuss naval affairs in the 
light of precise knowledge of all the facts. The 
facts alone, moreover, are sufficiently novel, 
even startling, in many of their details, to con- 
stitute an important revelation of the new posi- 
tion relatively to the rest of the world in which 
the termination of the war finds the United States. 

The first reliance of the navies of to-day, as it 
was at the beginning of the war, is in the battle- 
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THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN FLEET 


By which Germany sank from the second naval Power to a state of negligible influence upon the seas. 


It closed, also, the 


imperialistic dream of German world domination by control of the oceans, and opened the way for the formation of a League 


of Nations 
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THE FIFTY GERMAN DESTROYERS SURRENDERING 


The accurate torpedo fire of these vessels prevented the British Fleet from closing in sufficiently to bring the Battle of Jutland 
to a decisive ending 
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SOME OF THE GERMAN CRUISERS 


Photographed at thirty miles an hour from the deck of the Seymour on the morning of November 21st, when the German 
Fleet surrendered off Harwich, England 
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ADMIRAL MEURER BOARDING THE “‘QUEEN ELIZABETH 
He surrendered 6 battle cruisers, 10 battleships, 8 light cruisers, 50 destroyers, and 150 submarines 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN SEA LEADERS 
__ Left to right: Admiral Beatty, Rear-Admira! Rodman, the King of England, the Prince of Wales, and Admiral Sims. 
With Britain still the first Naval Power and America now the second, President Wilson’s “overwhelming concert of power” 
for a League of Nations has a solid nucleus so far as the seas are concerned 
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A Dejected German Submarine Crew 
THE END OF SUBMARINE PIRACY 
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OUR FLEET IN THE HUDSON RIVER , 


_ The three-year building programme proposed by the Navy Department would give us a navy at least as powerful as Great 
Britain’s. But, whereas such a programme when proposed by Germany threatened the peace of the world, proposed by us 
it is intended as our fair share in the burden of policing the seas for the League of Nations 
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ship of the dreadnaught or all-big-gun type. 
Effective as it has been against unarmed mer- 
chantmen, the submarine has not, as many 
theorists and not a few practical Navy men 
predicted it would four years ago, rendered the 
battleship obsolete. Great Britain has thirty- 
three dreadnaughts now afloat; there is no inti- 
mation or knowledge that she intends to build any 
more; at any rate, no more are under construc- 
tion. The United States has fourteen dread- 
naughts afloat and thirteen more either under 
construction or provided for under the existing 
three-year programme. Prior to the signing of 
the armistice on November 11th, Germany had 
nineteen dreadnaughts in the water and seven 
under construction; construction work on these 
latter, however, had been stopped for two or 
three years. Great Britain’s position in respect 
to dreadnaughts actually afloat, therefore, was 
mathematically in accord with her traditional 
policy of maintaining a navy equal to that of any 
other two Powers. But with the completion of 
the ships of this class now under way or to be 
begun by the United States before July 1, 1910, 
that preponderance will no longer obtain. And 
unless Britain lays down several more dread- 
naughts almost at once, the adoption and carry- 
ing out of the Administration’s new three-year 
programme will place the United States actually 
in a position of numerical superiority in the most 
formidable type of fighting craft. 

The new programme, as presented by Secretary 
Daniels, calls for the addition to our fleet in the 
next three years of ten dreadnaughts, six battle 
cruisers and 140 smaller ships, the types and pro- 
portions of these to be determined after all the 
naval lessons of the war can be fully studied and 
assimilated. 

Of battle cruisers, the type of naval vessel that 
combines something of the fighting power of the 
older battleships with the speed and radius of 
action of the cruiser, there are none in our Navy 
to-day. We have six under construction, against 
Britain’s nine now afloat and four building. The 
six more which the Administration’s programme 
cails for would give us twelve to Britain’s thir- 
teen assuming the latter nation added no ships of 
this type in the meantime. 

No nation has under way any additions .to 
existing fleets of battleships of the old-fashioned 
type. Great Britain has twenty-nine of these, 
the United States twenty-five. Of first-class 
cruisers we have twelve to Britain’s thirty; we 
have under construction ten scout cruisers and 
have afloat twenty-nine light cruisers, while 
Britain has eighty-nine of the latter in the water 
and fifteen more building. The six-year pro- 
gramme of the Navy General Board, for which 
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Mr. Daniels wishes to substitute the three-year 
programme above outlined, called for thirty 
more scout cruisers. Under the Administration’s 
progeamme a considerable proportion of the 140 
unarmed types of ships to be built will doubtless 
be cruisers. 

There are but two other classes of naval craft 
of prime importance in the makeup of a modern 
navy, although, as reference to the table ac- 
companying this article will show, there is an 
immense number and variety of small craft, 
auxiliary and coast-defense ships, supply vessels, 
etc., included in any comprehensive statement of 
naval strength. The two important classes 
referred to are destroyers and submarines. The 
war has brought both these types more sharply 
into the public eye than any other sort of naval 
vessels. There is good naval opinion that neither 
is quite as essential as its prominence in current 
naval discussions would indicate. Neither is 
negligible, and in the war just finished it was these 
two kinds of fighting ships that saw the most 
active service. That this would have been the 
case against a foe more civilized than Germany is 
questionable, however. Nevertheless, no nation 
maintaining a navy can afford to be without a 
plentiful supply of both classes; our General 
Board’s six-year programme called for 233 new 
submarines and 108 more destroyers. With the 
ninety-two destroyers we now have afloat and 
the 238 under construction, this would give us 
438 destroyers by 1925, while Great Britain will 
have 516 when the 107 now building are added to 
the 409 in commission. We have eighty sub- 
marines in service to Britain’s 140; we are build- 
ing ninety-nine more, Britain eighty-two more 
at last accounts. No small part of the 
$600,000,000 which the Secretary of the Navy 
asks Congress for blanket authority to expend in 
the next three years will have to be used for des- 
troyers and submarines, in any event. 

Not the least surprising part of the comparative 
statistics of our Navy and that of Great Britain’s 
is the number of aircraft each possesses. The 
total of 2,316 seaplanes built or commissioned in 
our Navy is but slightly exceeded by Britain’s 
2,534; we have 655 building or contracted for, 
Britain 1,224. 

It is hardly necessary to consider the remaining 
navies, with those of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in the possession of the Allies and the 
United States, and with Russia’s fleet, never for- 
midable, in a state of collapse. France is the only 
nation that has even half as many dreadnaughts 
as the United States now has in commission, 
while its programme, announced several years ago, 
of building nine more to add to its present seven 
is hardly likely to be carried out for some years 
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France has thirteen battle- 
ships’ of the old type, twenty-one first-class 
cruisers, eight light cruisers, ninety-one des- 
troyers and sixty-two submarines, and _ these, 
with minor coast-defense and auxiliary craft 
probably will constitute its entire naval strength 
for a considerable time ahead, in view of the 
condition of national finances. Italy had pro- 
jected four more dreadnaughts to add to its five 
in existence. Like France, it is hardly likely now 
to go in for important naval increases, and its 
existing dreadnaughts, with its nine battleships 
seven first-class cruisers, ten light cruisers, 
forty-two destroyers and seventy-five submarines 
may be regarded as constituting Italy’s naval 
strength for the next five years, at least. 

Japan alone, of all the nations except Great 
Britain and the United States that can be re- 
garded as important naval Powers, is in a posi- 
tion to develop and carry out a programme of new 
naval construction on any considerable scale. 
Japan’s fleet, for offensive purposes, now con- 
tains five dreadnaughts, eight battleships of the 
pre-dreadnaught class, seven battle cruisers, 
ten first-class cruisers, sixteen light cruisers, 
sixty-six destroyers and sixteen submarines. 
Her programme as announced calls for the build- 
ing of six more dreadnaughts, two more battle 
cruisers, seven more light cruisers, twenty-three 
more destroyers and twenty-seven additional 
submarines. With these additions to her navy, 
it cannot be denied that Japancould send a formid- 
_ able Armada against any other Power. Count- 

ing her seven battle cruisers as fairly equivalent 
to theold-type battleships, Japan already possesses 
an offensive power on the sea equal to that of 
France and, with the disappearance of Germany 
as a naval factor, greater than that of any other 
nation except Great Britain and the United 
States. With her announced programme com- 
pleted, she will excel France at every point except 
that of submarines and will hold beyond question 
the position of third naval Power of the world. 

This assemblage and comparison of naval data 
discloses two rather important facts, which are 
not without some bearing on the peace negotia- 
tions which had not yet formally begun as this 
article was written, and several questions, the 
answers to which may have to come from the 
Conference at Versailles. 

One of these facts is that the traditional “two- 
power” standard of the British Navy no longer 
obtains, and that it cannot be restored without 
the prompt promulgation on- the part of Great 
Britain of a programme of ‘new construction of, 


to come, if at all. 


which there has been no ‘hint or suggestion, be- 


yond the declarations.of British statesmen on the 
stump in the recent election campaign, to the 
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effect that Britain’s control of the seas was not 
to be impaired. The other fact of apparent 
importance is that the United States, the one 
nation that stands as the foremost advocate of a 
League of Nations, is the only nation that has 
moved, since the signing of the armistice, in the 
direction of increased armaments, and this at a 
time when the whole world is looking toward a 
reduction of armaments, or, at least, hoping that 
the Versailles Conference will establish an 
entente cordiale that will make possible an end 
to the era of competitive armaments. 

Among the questions that naturally arise are: 

Why is the American Administration at this 
particular and critical time proposing to enlarge 
our Navy to a strength approximating or exceed- 
ing that of Great Britain? 

Is this proposal being put forward as a sub- 
stitute for the much-discussed League of Nations 
or as an auxiliary thereto? 

What becomes of Britain’s naval supremacy if 
the new American programme is carried out? 
Will that nation be content to sit idly by and see 
its title of “ Mistress of the Seas” vanish? 

These questions are already being asked, not 
without some degree of uneasiness, and by persons 
sincerely and genuinely concerned over the 
possibilities for trouble contained in the situation 
as here disclosed. Incidentally, too, the ques- 
tion of what is to be done with the surrendered 
German fleet is pressing for an answer. 

Fortunately, all these questions are suscep- 
tible of answers that may be accepted as satis- 
factory explanations of a situation which, on its 
face, is somewhat puzzling. On the main ques- 
tion, that of the purpose behind the advance- 
ment of the new American naval programme at 
this time, the explanation, given to the writer by 
the highest accessible authority, is that whatever 
appropriations are to be made for naval expen- 
ditures for the next fiscal year, beginning July 
1, 1919, must be made before the termination of 
the present Congress, on March'4, 1919: if appro- 
priations are not so made, no ‘money whatever 
can be spent except for the carrying out of the 
remainder of the present three-year programme 
until the next Congress meets and authorizes it. 
The new programme, then, is to be taken as a 
maximum proposal necessarily submitted in 
advance of possible action by the Peace Confer- 
ees that may make naval increases unnecessary; 
it is a programme that can be abandoned in 
whole or in part, as circumstances may dictate. 
Indeed, the three-year programme at present 
uncompleted may be abandoned at any time, 
for the Naval Act of 1916, under which it is 
being carried out, contains the unique and unpre- 
cedented provision that if “peaceful determina- 
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tion of all international disputes shall render un- 
necessary the maintenance of competitive arm- 
aments such naval expenditures as 
may be inconsistent with the engagements made 
in the establishment of such tribunal or tribunals 
may be suspended when so ordered by the President 
of the United States.” 

As to the hope and expectation of Washington 
in the matter of an international agreement for 
a joint sea-police, Secretary Daniels, who in his 
annual report for 1918 speaks of “the reduction in 
armament, soon to bless the world,” looks for- 
ward definitely to its establishment, upon the 
basis, proposed by him last year, of contributions 
to the international navy by each nation in pro- 
portion to its wealth and population. 

Hope, even belief, that this plan, or something 
approximating it, will be adopted by the Peace 
Conference, has not been abandoned at Washing- 
ton; on the contrary, it is what is most earnestly 
and ardently being looked forward to. And this 
expectation provides a full answer to all the ques- 
tions raised by the facts of the present situation. 

The United States must increase its naval 
strength to equal or exceed that of Great Britain 
in order to be able to contribute in proportion to 
its population and wealth to the international 
sea-police force; we are the richest and most 
populous of the nations that will be considerable 
contributors to such a force and our share will 
necessarily be the largest. This is the Adminis- 
tration’s view. And contribution to the inter- 
national sea-police does not relieve any nation 
of the necessity of policing its own coasts. It 
merely removes from each nation the constraint 
of adapting its naval programme to that of some 
other nation from which there is the compelling 
menace of possible and unprovoked attack. 
The language is that of Secretary Daniels. 

What Washington is preparing for, then, is a 
League of Nations and its corollary, an inter- 
national police force, with a national navy ade- 
quate for our own coast defense and colonial 
police purposes but not for offensive use. Wash- 
ington expects Britain to participate on equal 
terms in contributions to the international police; 
recent British utterances susceptible of other 
interpretations are looked upon by official Wash- 
ington as having no significance other than ordi- 
narily attaches to declarations made in political 
campaign speeches. Of Britain’s willingness to 
participate there is no doubt apparent in Ameri- 
can official circles. Japan, too, is expected to be- 
come a willing partner in the League of Nations, 
and to make contributions of materiel and per- 
sonnel proportionate to her wealth and popula- 
tion, while the surrendered ships of the German 
and Austrian navies may be regarded as compen- 
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sating for the present inability of France and Italy 
to furnish their full quotas to the international 
police force. The suggestion that the German ships 
should be sunk has never been the subject of offi- 
cial discussion in Washington, nor has it been put 
forward from any responsible source, so far as 
members of the Administration are concerned. 

The exact composition of the international 
navy can only be conjectured in. advance of 
action at Versailles; detaits even then will have 
to be worked out later. Perhaps there is a clue, 
however, to what is working in the minds of the 
Allies, in the character of the armistice terms 
imposed upon Germany. The armistice did not 
call upon Germany to deliver to the Allies its 
heaviest ships. The German Navy, on paper, 
at least, contained nineteen dreadnaughts and 
twenty-one battleships of the older type. Ten 
battleships only were delivered, but she was called 
upon to give up, and did give up, all of her six 
battle cruisers, as well as eight light cruisers, 
fifty destroyers and all of her submarines, the 
rest of her navy being disarmed and placed under 
the supervision of the Allies and the United States 
in German home ports. For international police 
purposes the battle cruiser is undoubtedly more 
efficient than the dreadnaught, because of its 
higher speed and greater cruising radius. It is 
ships of that class that will doubtless form the 
backbone of the combined sea force for the pre- 
servation of peace. Counting those now building 
by the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
there will be available for this purpose, if all 
were taken, thirty-four of these capital ships. 
Some will fairly be retained by the participating 
nations; some battleships and some dread- 
naughts will be contributed, as well as many 
light cruisers; the German dreadnaughts and 
battleships, so far as they are seaworthy and 
efficient, may provide all of the heavier craft 
necessary to make the international navy what 
Britain’s navy has heretofore been—the equal of 
the two most powerful national navies of the world. 

Those are the thoughts that are running 
through the heads of our naval authorities as 
preparations for the Peace Conference near their 
culmination. And if the dream of a League of 
Nations should fail of realization, if the world 
should find itself once more where it was four 
years ago, with competition in armaments forced 
upon every great Power by the action of other 
Powers, then we shall at least have under way 
a naval programme upon which we can rely 
with confidence and which, having been laid 
down at a time when our motives were by no 
possibility open to suspicion, can be carried out 
without inciting international jealousies or caus- 
ing friction that might precipitate war. 
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N THE old seafaring town of St. Malo, 
on the coast of Brittany, they point out the 
roadstead through which the _ Corsairs 
sailed to prey on commerce. But the 
Corsairs sail no more; neither do pirate 

craft nor privateers. The world swept them all 
from the seas long ago because they were outlaws. 
In brief and in effect, if a League of Nations is 
_ formed, that is what the world will do with many 
practices, which, permitted by custom and law, 
have been marked by pirate selfishness and by 
some survivals of the Corsair conscience. But to 
be specific. 

If Jefferson was right in putting into the fore- 
front of our Declaration that all peoples have 
“certain inalienable rights” such as “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’—and we believed 
that so stoutly that we sent two million men 
across the ocean to fight for it—then the peace 
to be established must make these rights secure 
for all nations, small and great. And it is mani- 
fest that among these rights are the fundamental 
commercial rights of access to the sea and access 
to food and to basic raw materials; without these 
rights no nation can, for long, have life or liberty 
or happiness. If these rights, particularly for 
the new nations to be formed, are to be granted 
and guaranteed, a League of Nations is essential; 
for without it these rights, though they may be 
granted, cannot be guaranteed. 

All of this means a vast amount of necessary 
international work to be done, and a League of 
Nations must have some clearly defined and 
adequately equipped agencies to do it. Happily 
these are already in existence—at least in part— 
in connection with the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles. The International Shipping Board 
offers a good illustration. When the urgent 
need arose for getting our Army to France with 
the utmost speed, this Shipping Board saw to it 
that 60 per cent. of the vessels needed were 
obtained from the merchant marine of Great 
Britain. The equally important matter of send- 
ing food both to the armies and to the non- 
combatants among the Allies was taken care of 


by this International Shipping Board. Had it 
not been for the effective way in which the Board 
used the available shipping facilities of the Allies, 
it is difficult to see how the war could have been 
won. Now some such International Shipping 
Board, as an agency of the League of Nations, 
could see to it that basic raw materials, which had 
been allocated among the nations by an Inter- 
national Raw Materials Board, were speedily 
and effectively distributed. Through these two 
Boards, as adjuncts to the League of Nations, 
the administrative work of insuring nations 
access to the seas and to a proper proportion of 
raw materials could be provided for. 

An International Clearing House has been 
proposed as an essential piece of machinery for 
the service of commerce in any world organization 
that would follow the war. An able Chicago 
banker, John J. Arnold, a man who is considered 
a master of international exchange, has long urged 
the desirability of such a clearing house. It 
could settle balances between nations just as our 
modern clearing houses now settle balances 
between banks in the cities in which they are 
located. When George B. Cortelyou was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, he proposed that International Gold 
Certificates might be secured by gold deposits 
made by the various commercial nations and 
that these certificates could be used in settling 
trade balances, thus avoiding the delay and dan- 
ger of transporting the actual gold. The Federal 
Reserve Banking System might serve as a model 
for an international banking system to accomplish 
the purpose which Secretary Cortelyou had in 
mind. If this took the form of an International 
Clearing House, in which each nation should 
make deposits of gold, in direct proportion to the 
volume of its foreign trade, it is manifest that a 
piece of powerful international machinery would 
be established that could perform prompt and 
important service for the League of Nations. As 
an illustration, if a nation sought to make war in 
defiance of its pledge to seek adjudication of its 
differences before the courts of the League, it 
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would, as an automatic penalty, forfeit its gold 
deposited with the International Clearing House 
and also its trade rights and privileges as a member 
of the League of Nations. The procedure and 
penalty would be similar to the suspension and 
expulsion of a member from the Stock Exchange. 
Such a clearing house, therefore, would be an 
agency to aid in preventing war and, what is of 
greater importance, it would be a_ powerful 
agency to aid in promoting peace; and that is 
true of all the other international, commercial 
agencies that might develop in connection with 
the League of Nations. Their advantages would 
be so great—in fact so vital—to every natidn 
that it is hard to believe they would be surren- 
dered except as a final resort in a desperate situa- 
tion. 

An International Food Board—such as the 
one Mr. Hoover and the Food Controllers of the 
Allied nations have virtually constituted, might 
be an essential part of a League of Nations.- Its 
existence would be based on the broad, humani- 
tarian ground that the world must be fed. It 
appears that all the civilized parts of the world 
now believe that this is adequate ground for 
international action, and if it be once conceded 
that the duty of feeding the world rests upon 
the world as a whole, then it is clear that this 
duty can be discharged, much more fully and 
much less expensively, through a Food Board 
acting for the League of Nations than by nations 
acting separately. Associated with this Board 
could be the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, which was formed at Rome some years ago 
by David Lubin and which had been rendering 
service of far-reaching value to all countries, 
when its work was interrupted by the war. And 
associated in this same field, although occupying 
more distinctly a field of charitable service, 
could be an International. Red Cross. This 
organization, under the Geneva Convention, 
sprang from the impulse that the human service 
of succor in emergencies should pay no heed to 
national boundary lines. This has continued 
to be the fixed policy of the Red Cross, although 
for organization purposes it has - established 
itself in many countries and limited itself to their 
geographical boundaries, but this international 
war has thrown into such high relief the inter- 
national character of Red Cross service it would 
seem to be a natural and inevitable development 
that the organization should become avowedly 
and definitely international. 

It is not improbable that an International 
Chamber of Commerce might become an es- 
sential factor in the League of Nations. In some 
countries the Chambers of Commerce have 
official status and connection with their respective 
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governments. And whether they had such con- 
nection or not they could become a powerful 
agency for mobilizing good-will among the nations, 
by the accepted give-and-take spirit of business, 
by developing an established policy of fair deal- 
ing, under which trade discriminations would 
disappear, and by consciously weaving the bands 
of commerce into bonds of peace. 

Such an International Chamber of Commerce 
is already in existence and it had a largely attended 
convention in Paris in the summer of 1914, 
shortly before the war broke. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has appointed 
a committee “To make a study of the question 
of the reconvening of the International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce at the earliest time 
that is judged expedient.” Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston, who is a member of this committee, 
not long ago expressed in this fashion what is 
doubtless the general view of American business: 
“Tt will not do to leave to traditional diplomacy 
and to ever-changing cabinets and governments 
alone the handling of those business difficulties 
which will menace the successful conduct of 
international trade and threaten the durable 
peace of the world.”” The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, representing the organized 
business of the Nation, is squarely behind the 
proposal for a League of Nations and will un- 
questionably support the creation of interna- 
tional agencies that will make the League effec- 
tive. 

Of course the Postal Union is already an inter- 
national organization. It would naturally be 
taken over by a League of Nations. The con- 
trolling idea in the organization of the modern 
world is interdependence and the essential factor 
in interdependence is communication. Following 
the post, by ship and coach and train, came the 
telegraph by land and sea, the telephone and then, 
as a capping achievement, the wireless. With 
these distributive means of communication the 
productive means also multiplied—the printing 
presses, typewriting machines, and all manner of 
mechanical devices—and all these means of quick 
communication have respected national bounda- 
ries no more than have the winds of heaven. 
Their control to a considerable degree, must be 
international and the Postal Union as a means 
to that end, is undoubtedly capable of important 
developments. 

The cables in particular offer a field for inter- 
national service of the most far-reaching character. 
Great Britain has demonstrated the incalculable 
service and value of using them for quick and 
cheap communication. Through her control of 
cables she has held her far-flung empire in the 
mighty mesh of friendly understanding, the most 
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powerful bond of union the world has yet discov- 
ered, and a League of Nations, made up of self- 
governing democracies, will surely find the post, 
the cable, and the wireless agencies of tremendous 
power in weaving that fabric of common under- 
standing that will be a sure basis of peace. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE BEHIND COURTS 


One of the strongest arguments for these various 
international agencies is that they enable the 
world to do the international work that must 
be done. But the very doing of this work, as 
part of an organized League of Nations, would 
lessen the danger of war. It would be preventive 
in the best sense, by removing many of the causes 
of war. But that is only one of the essential 
purposes which the organization of these various 
international agencies would accomplish. An- 
other great purpose would be the use of these 
agencies in developing and applying economic 
pressure as a sanction to place behind the world 
courts which a League of Nations would estab- 
lish. If the members of the League realize that 
they would at once forfeit the incalculable service 
which these agencies would render them the 
moment they undertook to go to war rather than 
to courts for the adjudication of their differences, 
it is reasonable to believe that they would take 
their differences to courts. If they failed to do 
so, the economic pressure that could be at once 
applied would prove practically irresistible. This 
is not a trade boycott and must not be confused 
with it. Instead, a nation would be bringing 
economic pressure upon itself by breaking its 
pledge to other nations and thus forfeiting its 
standing and membership in the League. Among 
other things it would forfeit its free use of the 
seas. And right here is a limitation in President 
Wilson’s announced view in regard to the freedom 
of the seas that is often overlooked.’ In his 
oft-quoted statement of the war aims of the 
United States, made in an address to Congress 
January 8, 1918, he declared that one of our 
aims was “absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and war,” and then he added this significant 
qualification “except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” This 
exception offers a wide range for the effective 
employment of economic pressure. The seas 
are the great highways of commerce. In times 


of peace they are open to the commerce of the 
world, but a League of Nations, in spreading its 
control over the seas, could properly limit their 
use to the nations that observe the rules and 
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regulations of the League. During the war the 
seas have been closed in whole to the commerce 
of Germany through the. international action 
of the nations of the Entente; and this action 
was taken in order to enforce “international 
covenants”’ because of treaties broken and public 
laws spurned by Germany and her allies. The 
result was economic pressure of the most drastic 
character. The ocean-borne commerce of the 
central nations was not merely reduced but 
destroyed. Their ships were bottled up in hostile 
ports throughout the world and these, of course, 
were all actions of war in time of war. Mani- 
festly, should the freedom of the seas be abridged 
by the joint action of a League of Nations to 
enforce “international covenants” against the 
nation that had broken a covenant, the resulting 
economic pressure would be of overwhelming 
severity. No nation, however powerful, could 
withstand it for a long period; especially when 
many kinds of economic pressure were being 
applied at the same time through all the other 
international agencies that have been described. 

It would appear, therefore, that the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas is really merged in the 
larger proposal for the organization of a League 
of Nations and Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
together with other English statesmen of 
authority, have made statements which indicate 
that this is their view; and assuredly it would 
seem that a League of Nations of which three 
such maritime Powers as Great Britain, France, 
and the United States were members—nations 
that have fought in a common cause to gain the 
victory over autocracy—might be entrusted 
with the international control of the seas. 

The organization and control of the inter- 
national work of the world by a League of Nations 
would make the League, at once, a “going con- 
cern.” It would be, from the beginning, an 
instrumentality of service which would gain for 
it respect and power. The inherent weakness 
of the Hague Conventions, as all the world now 
agrees, was that they were not supported by any 
international organization having the power to 
give them effect. This weakness should not 
mark the League to be formed at the Peace 
Table. Instead it should be given the power to 
work surely and steadily toward peace, by lessen- 
ing the causes of war. This, in the fulness of 
time, will result in a world accustomed to the 
orderly processes of peace and accustomed to the 
orderly processes of law, as developed in World 
Courts.--That is a great dream—but it has 
possessed the mind and heart of the free peoples 
of the world and they long to have it come true. 














THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE | 


An Extension of Monroe’s Policy to the World—America’s Isolation a Thing of the Past— 
A Chance to: Bind the World Together in Democracy and Peace 


BY 


JOHN H. LATANE 


N DECEMBER 3d, Senator Knox 
introduced the following resolution: 

“That any project for any general 

League of Nations or for any 

sweeping change in the ancient 

laws of the sea, as hitherto recognized as inter- 
national law and violated by the Teutonic Powers, 
should be postponed for separate consideration 
not alone by the victorious belligerents but by 
all the nations if and when at some future time 
general conferences on those subjects might be 
deemed useful.’ This resolution has not been 
pushed to a vote and probably will not be. Its 
object was clearly to throw cold water on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s advocacy of a League of Nations. 

On December 5th, Senator Borah introduced a 
series of resolutions reaffirming faith in the policy 
of isolation and in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Fortunately under our system of government 
the President has the initiative in all matters of 
foreign policy. He formulates our foreign poli- 
cies subject to the final “advice and consent”’ of 
the Senate before embodying them in treaties. 
Thus Washington and Jefferson announced the 
policy of isolation, Monroe the doctrine that 
bears his name, and McKinley, through John 
Hay, the open-door policy. The Senate was not 
officially consulted in any of these cases and had 
nothing to do with shaping the policies of the 
Executive which became the policies of the coun- 
try. Even the Monroe Doctrine did not receive 
anything approaching legislative sanction until 
the Venezuelan case, when Congress, at the re- 
quest of President Cleveland promptly voted the 
appropriation for the expenses of the boundary 
commission which he proposed to appoint. 

The Monroe Doctrine seems to be the insur- 
mountable obstacle in the minds of many Sena- 
tors to the United States entering into a League 
of Nations. The Monroe Doctrine was in its 
origin nothing more than theassertion, with special 
reference to the American continents, of, the 
right of independent states to pursue their own 
careers without fear or threat of intervention, 
domination, or’ subjugation by other’ states. 
President Monroe announced to the world that 


a 


this principle would be upheld by the United 
States in this hemisphere. It will be seen at once 
that this is the principle for which the Allies 
have been fighting in this war, and when the Pres- 
ident called upon Congress to declare war on 
Germany he said that we would fight “for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.” No 
Senator raised his voice in protest. By the 
declaration of war which followed, the President’s 
war aims became the war aims of the Nation. 
Why should United States Senators or anybody 
else think that in extending this principle we are 
in any way impairing it? If the Monroe.Doc- 
trine is a sound principle and has been vindi- 
cated by the experience of a hundred years in 
this hemisphere, why not extend it to the rest of 
the world? That task is a little too large for the 
United States alone to undertake, so it is pro- 
posed to organize a League of Nations for the 
purpose of securing to weaker states the right 
of self-determination and self-development. 

But it is objected that the entrance of the 
United States into a League of Nations would be a 
violation of the American‘policy of political isola- 
tion or of avoiding entangling aang This 
policy is quite distinct from the Monroé Doctrine 
in principle, though closely associated with it in 
application. As a matter of fact the policy of 
isolation antedated by some years the Monroe 
Doctrine. It was base1 on Washington’s warn- 
ing against permanent alliances and Jefferson’s 
warning against entangling alliances. Both 
Washington and Jefferson had in mind apparently 
the form of European alliance common in their 
day, which bound one nation to support another 
both diplomatically and by force in any dispute 
that might arise no matter whether it concerned 
the interests of the first state or not. Such alli- 
ances were usually of the nature of family com- 
pacts between different dynasties, or between 
different branches of the same dynasty, rather 
than treaties between nations. In fact, dynastic 
aims and ambitions were frequently, if not 
























usually, at variance with the real interests of the 
peoples affected. Neither Washington nor Jef- 
ferson intended or expected that the United States 
should refrain permanently from the exercise of 
its due influence in matters which properly con- 
cern the peace and welfare of the community of 
nations. Washington said expressly that his 
object in advising his country to keep out of 
European politics was to gain time “to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions,” and Jef- 
ferson, notwithstanding his warning against 
“entangling alliances,” twice advocated in cer- 
tain contingencies an alliance with England. 

President Monroe in promulgating his doctrine 
of the inviolability of the Western Hemisphere, 
stated, as a quid pro quo for what might other- 
wise seem an international impertinence, that 
it was not our policy to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Europe. Thus the two policies became 
linked together and it has generally been assumed 
that one implied the other. Secretary Olney, in 
1895, declared that “American non-intervention 
in Europe implied European non-intervention in 
America.” President Monroe, it is trye, based 
his declaration not mainly on right and justice, 
but on the doctrine of the separation of the Euro- 
pean and American spheres of politics. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the public generally 
should regard the policy of isolation as the sole 
justification for the Monroe Doctrine. There 
is, however, neither logic nor justice in basing 
our right to uphold law and freedom in this 
hemisphere on our promise not. to interfere 
with the violation of law and humanity in Eu- 
rope. There is no reason whatever why our inter- 
vention in matters that concern the peace of the 
world and the welfare of mankind should in any 
way weaken the policy which we have pursued 
for a hundred years of protecting the independent 
states of this hemisphere from the political ex- 
ploitation of European Powers. If we can estab- 
lish this American principle as a world principle, 
that will strengthen and not weaken the American 
principle. The participation of the United 
States in a League of Nations would in a certain 
sense be a departure from the policy of isolation, 
but in a certain sense it would be an extension 
of that principle also, for if we are to have a League 
of Nations, there must be no separate alliances 
between different members of that League. The 
United States must not become a buffer between 
alliances and ententes. Every nation must come 
into the League on the same footing. There will 
thus be freedom from entangling alliances for 
all the world. 

Few people seem to realize that this is the idea 
in President Wilson’s mind, although on more 
than one occasion he has stated it with his ac- 
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customed force and clearness. In his address at 
Arlington, May 30, 1916, he said: “I shall never 
myself consent to an entangling alliance, but | 
would gladly assent to a disentangling alliance— 
an alliance which would disentangle the peoples 
of the world from those combinations in which 
they seek their own separate and private interests 
and unite the people of the world to preserve the 
peace of the world upon a basis of common right 
and justice. There is liberty there, not limita- 
tion. There is freedom, not entanglement.” 
Some months later in his address to the Senate, 
January 22, 1917, President Wilson elaborated 
this idea yet more clearly and declared that so 
far from abandoning the Monroe Doctrine and 
our historic policy of avoiding entangling alli- 
ances, he was proposing that these two American 
policies should be internationalized and given 
world-wide application. In holding out the ex- 
pectation that the United States would join the 
other civilized nations of the world in guarantee- 
ing a permanent peace he said: 

“TI am proposing, as it were, that the nations 
should with one accord adopt the doctrine of 
President Monroe as the doctrine of the world: 
that no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own 
polity, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the 
great and powerful. 

“T am proposing that all nations henceforth 
avoid entangling alliances which would draw 
them into competitions of power, catch them 
in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and dis- 
turb their own affairs with influences intruded 
from without. There is no entangling alliance 
in a concert of power. When all unite to act 
in the same sense and with the same purpose all 
act in the common interest and are free to live 
their own lives under a common protection.” 

It is useless to advocate a return to the old 
days when the Powers of Europe were divided 
into opposing groups for the purpose of preserving 
the balance of power and the United States 
stood off in isolation and security because of the 
existence of this balance and the danger which 
any European Power would run of upsetting the 
balance by becoming engaged in a war with us. 
The policy of isolation corresponded with the 
situation as it existed a hundred years ago, but 
not with the situation as it exists to-day and as 
it has existed for some years past. Having once 
thrown our resources and man power into the 
European scale we will have to be reckoned with 
in the future, for if we should again assume a 
position of isolation and a similar situation 
should arise in Europe, does any one imagine that 
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we would again hold back as long as we did this 
time? If we overcame the traditions of a hun- 
dred years and went into this war in order to 
prevent a world catastrophe, can any sane man 
believe that with this precedent we would refrain 
from doing the same thing again under similar 
circumstances? No matter what our future 
professions may be, Europe will know that 
American intervention is a possibility and because 
of this possibility our presidents will have far 
greater influence in world politics in the future 
than they have ever dreamed of exercising in the 
past. Does any thinking man believe that future 
presidents of the United States, conscious of this 
tremendous power, will fail to exercise it on proper 
occasions? We have been drawn into the full 
current of world politics and we must sink or 
swim with the other nations of the world. What- 
ever international adjustments take place in the 
future we will be a party to them. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS ALREADY EXISTS 


It is evident that we have to face the choice 
between one league or two leagues—between a 
world federation of some sort or a world balance 
with Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
States forming the nucleus of one of the opposing 
groups. The war has led these Powers into such 
a close union and the common sacrifices they 
have made are so great that they are not likely to 
drift very far apart. We thus have already a 
League of Nations and the real question before us 
is whether this union is to be perpetuated and 
enlarged and given a constitutional form, or 
whether we are to let things drift and gradually 
fall back into the old system of alliances and en- 
tentes. In the latter case the system would be 
the same, but the alignment of Powers would be 
different. For a hundred years we had the 
European balance and the United States was the 
only detached Power. The rise of Japan to the 
position of a first class Power was a disturbing 
factor in world politics and greatly complicated 
the international situation, for Europe as well 
asforus. Instead of having one detached Power, 
for some years we have had two and the dangers 
arising from such a situation were clearly seen at 
the time of the Russo-Japanese War. While 
Russia was engaged with Japan, her ally France 
was humiliated by Germany and forced to submit 
the Moroccan question to a general European con- 
ference. In order to prevent the triumph 
of Germany and the upsetting of the European 
balance, President Roosevelt sent Henry White 
to this conference, which was held at Algeciras, 
ostensibly to look after the commercial interests 
of the United States, but in reality Mr. White 
played a very important part in the conference 


and the influence of the United States was exerted 
on the side of England and France. Thus, even 
before the present war began, it had become evi- 
dent to close observers of international affairs 
that the European balance would soon be super- 
seded by a world balance in which the United 
States would be forced to take its place. 


THE LEAGUE SHOULD NOT INCLUDE ALL NATIONS 


The only possible way of avoiding the formation 
of two great opposing alliances for the purpose 
of maintaining a world balance of power is to or- 
ganize one League of Nations including all of the 
great Powers and such of the lesser Powers as it 
may seem expedient to admit. If the League is 
kept too exclusive, an opposing League will inev- 
itably be formed. The union should be made as 
broad as possible, but not all inclusive at first. 
The Central Powers should be admitted only 
when they shall have organized responsible 
governments, democratic in character and pledged 
to the fulfilment of international obligations. 
To my mind such a League should be a loose con- 
federation, its central organ should be legislative 
and advisory, and its main idea should be codper- 
ation rather than coercion. What is needed most 
is a channel for the focusing and expression of inter- 
national publicopinion. No action such as the an- 
nexationof Bosnia or the Serbian ultimatum should 
be taken without being previously submitted to 
the members of the League. The mere statement 
of the objects of a proposed action of a great 
Power will usually defeat any unworthy purpose, 
and if action is permitted, the extent of such ac- 
tion should be considered and defined in advance. 

The ideas of different advocates of a League 
of Nations are very far apart on some questions. 
One influential group thinks that an interna- 
tional police force is essential to the existence 
of a League. With this group | do not agree. I 
think that the.most that we can safely demand at 
present is a proportional limitation of armaments 
and that the policing of the seas and disorderly 
countries will have to be done in most cases by the 
fleet of the Power most vitally concerned in the 
quarter of the globe which has to be policed. For 
example, suppose that we had been a member of a 
League of Nations at the time that we found it 
necessary to intervene in Haiti. The method 
of procedure would have been something like 
this: The United States would have brought the 
case up before the central council or agency of the 
League, presented the facts showing that the 
Negro republic of Haiti was fast lapsing into barbar- 
ism, and expressed its willingness or desire to inter- 
vene forthe purpose of protecting life and property 
and restoring self-government. The nature of 
the intervention and the limits of action would 
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have been explained and the council of the League 
would have been requested to sanction inter- 
vention for the purpose and to the extent de- 
scribed. If the League had refused to sanction 
our intervention, we would at least have been 
spared the intervention of some other Power, the 
fear of which was the main reason for our going 
in. It is not likely that the League would have 
refused such a request, for the United States was 
not the only Power whose interests were affected 
by the conditions that prevailed in Haiti. Fur- 
thermore, the other members of the League would 
from time to time have requests of their own to 
make and would not be likely to oppose action of 
this kind unless there was some serious objection 
toit. A League so organized would not be in any 
sense a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

But whatever form the League may take, its 
primary object is the protection of the weak and 
the vindication of justice and right. It is dif- 
ficult to see how any such League could be con- 
sidered inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Monroe’s main idea was to make the 
Western Hemisphere safe for democracy. How 
much better if we can make the whole world 
safe for democracy. Secretary Olney said the 
sole purpose and object of the Monroe Doctrine 
was “that no European Power or combination 
of European Powers shall forcibly deprive an 
American state of the right and power of self- 
government and of shaping for itself itsown 
political fortunes and destinies.” And Presi- 
dent Cleveland said: “The Monroe Doctrine 
finds its recognition in those principles of inter- 
national law which are based upon the theory 
that every nation shall have its rights protected 
and its just claims enforced.” Surely the time 
has come when the United States is strong enough 
to pledge itself jointly with other great civilized 
Powers to uphold law and justice and the rights 
of weaker nations everywhere. 

The idealism of President Wilson has seized 
hold of the imagination of the peoples of the 
world to an extraordinary extent. This is true 
not only of England and France and other Euro- 
pean countries, but even of Japan where a Wilson 
Club has been organized. | recently asked a 
prominent young Japanese now in this country 
about this Club and the purpose for which it had 
been organized, and he replied that the young 
men of Japan educated in the philosophy of 
Buddha and Confucius were tremendously im- 
pressed by President Wilson’s international ideal- 
ism. He was fresh from a week in Washington, 
the week before the President sailed for Europe, 
and he added, “President Wilson has many more 
admirers in Japan than he has in Washington.” 

Most wars are economic in origin, that is a re- 
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sult of the conflict of economic and commercial 
policies, but they usually end in idealism. Out 
of the sordid struggle precipitated by the desire 
to gain certain material things, there arises a 
yearning for something higher and nobler. In 
this war the idealism of the Allies sustained to the 
end those who bore the brunt of the fighting as 
well as those who toiled and suffered at home. 
The Germans, too, fought desperately, first for 
conquest and then to save themselves from de- 
feat, but as the spoils of war receded from them 
their enthusiasm diminished, and as Major lan 
Hay Beith has said: “They finally quit not be- 
cause they had to, but because they had enough.” 
The Allies kept up the fight notwithstanding 
their terrific losses and their terrible defeats be- 
cause they carried the liberties of the world on 
their bayonets and considered themselves the 
guardians of the rig'its of mankind. Is the en- 
thusiasm of the soldier and of the younger genera- 
tion to give way to the skepticism of politicians - 
and diplomats whose experience was gained under 
the old order of things, or is it to result in the re- 
alization of the noble dream of a world federa- 
tion? We stand in the presence of the greatest 
opportunity that history has ever afforded to 
bring about some sort of world organization. A 
hundred years ago, after the overthrow of Na- 
poleon, we had the nearest approach to a federa- 
tion of the world that we have ever had. That 
federation, which controlled the destinies of 
Europe from 1813 to 1822, went to pieces because 
all of its members, with the exception of England, 
had autocratic governments and were bent on 
making the world safe for autocracy. To-day 
the situation is very different. The Powers which 
have defeated Germany have constitutional or 
representative governments and with the excep- 
tion of Japan enjoy a fair measure of democracy. 
‘A world federation a hundred years ago would 
have been controlled by irresponsible sovereigns. 
A world federation, if formed to-day, would be 
controlled by the people. 

This war has witnessed a rebirth of democracy. 
A democratic association of democratic nations 
is the ideal the world is striving to attain, and of 
this ideal President Wilson is the chief exponent. 
In one of his Fourth of July addresses he said: 
“If I did not believe that the moral judgment 
would be the last judgment, the final judgment, 
in the minds of men as well as at the tribunal of 


- God, I could-not believe in popular government. 


But I do believe these things, and, therefore, | 
earnestly believe in the democracy not only of 
America but of every awakened people that wishes 
and intends to govern and control its own affairs.” 
In this faith he has gone to Paris to bind the na- 
tions together in democracy and peace. 








TO PREVENT THE BALKANIZATION OF 
THE WORLD 


By Extending the Practical Idealism Which Has Governed the United States in Its Deal- 
ings with Cuba, Mexico, and the Philippines 


BY 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


OR a century the United States has pre- 

vented invasion from without in the 

Western Hemisphere and it has greatly 

reduced war between American nations. 

Since the Monroe Doctrine was an- 
nounced, European Powers have acquired 
16,000,000 square miles of new colonies. None of 
it in the Americas. What the United States has 
done in two continents alone, the five free self- 
governing nations, united in this war, could do for 
the world, if they organized a League of Nations. 

The Balkans have bred war for fifty years and 
Balkan conditions of small nations hating each 
other are about to be extended over 400,000 
square miles in eastern Europe. Misgoverned 
nations breed war and have caused the colonial 
expansion and most of the wars of recent years. 
China will be the next cause for war. Russia will 
be seized by Germany, if unprotected. No one 
nation can deal with their problems. They call 
for a League of five nations extending the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine to the world. 

The American has led the world in invention 
and discovery. Look at this war. The great 
changes in war which it has brought are due to 
the airplane, the machine gun, the submarine, 
the telegraph, and the telephone—all American 
inventions. These have been so interlocked with 
each other as to change the very face and aspect, 
the character ,and methods, the tactics and 
Strategy of all warfare. ; 

But of all American invention and discovery, 
none compares, and none probably ever will com- 
pare, with the step forward taken in government 
at Philadelphia, in 1787, by our Federal Con- 
stitution. 

_ Immersed in the success of our own experiment, 
it is still more extraordinary that we have hesi- 
tated and still hesitate to apply the principle on 
which our Federal system rests to a wider range 
and a more momentous field. Our states are the 
greatest League to Enforce Peace in the world. 
No other League has so summarily crushed 
resistance. No other has so preserved all the 
rights of its members. Above all, the right to 


stay; the right to leave we summarily refused. 
The original theme we have embroidered with 
successive variations. We have proved how 
elastic it may be in freedom and how easily it 
may be adopted to new conditions. 

Review the grades we have to-day in the 
Western Hemisphere. The “Continental area’’ 
as our Federal census calls it, is divided into 
forty-eight states. Alaska is an unorganized 
territory with less self-government than the 
“North-Western Territory,” in 1787, east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, out of which 
six great states have been carved. We have the 
Hawaiian Islands organized, self-governing, and 
possessing citizenship; Porto Rico organized and 
governing with citizenship long-delayed. The 
Philippines are still farther removed in rights as 
to American citizenship, but with more self- 
government than any other Asiatic colony, and 
preparing for an independence already pledged. 
Haiti and Santo Domingo are independent, but 
their customs and revenues are controlled by the 
United States until they have outgrown the habit 
of revolution. Nicaragua is under direct tutelage. 
Cuba, enjoying independence at all points is 
required to enforce contracts, pay its debts, and 
preserve certain standards of sanitation so as not 
to spread pestilence. 

There stretch, besides, the Latin lands from the 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn—all protected by the 
United States for ninety-five years. Mexico 
has been saved from conquest and Venezuela 
protected in boundary and its ports from Eng- 
land (1895) and Germany (1904). All the rest 
attest, by the absence of armies, of navies and of 
armaments, the great peace of the United States 
over all the Americas, a peace which leaves the 
Canadian frontier unfortified, and all the Re- 
publics of the South with a smaller relative ex- 
penditure for military ends than any other inde- 
pendent states as advanced in their civilization. 
All are open to attack, long the object of German 
cupidity, and the prophecies of Kultur and of 
maps “made in Germany” which colored south- 
ern Brazil as a German “ Kolonie.” 
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This great system has held “fretful realms in 
awe” for just short of a century and has had less 
warfare between states.in a hundred years than 
any other part of the earth’s surface. It is the 
product and progeny of the great American dis- 
covery in the field of government that it is possible 
to have independence, sovereignty, the solemn 
dignity of ancient states, national pride, patri- 
otism, and independent and continucus develop- 
ment for men and for republics, under an exer- 
cise of overmastering power used for peace, 
justice, the liberty of all lands, and the subjection 
of none. Like the round earth which turns on its 
orbit without shock or stay, smoothly. spinning 
down the grooves of time, this array of sovereign- 
ties and colonies, islands and lands protected 
“by deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent,” first 
uttered by President Monroe in two paragraphs 
of an annual message, stand as proof of how much 
can be done to keep the earth from war if great 
power be joined to good purpose, as has been 
the policy of the United States fora century. _ 

To give a longer and more assured peace to the 
whole world, all that is needed is to extend the 
pledge, purpose, and working of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and make it the settled policy of the 
great self-governing peoples who have crushed 
autocracy and made liberty secure for all time. 
If President Monroe, our Congress, and the 
people of the United States had waited to draw a 
constitution, to make treaties with all the Latin 
Republics, still “fluttered folk and wild,” noth- 
ing could have been accomplished. Think of the 
sea of discussion, the wrangling of rights, the 
definitions of “sovereignty,” the challenges and 
protests of high-spirited Latin-American states- 
men, the prophecy of peril in the future, danger 
in the present, and endless hypothetical pictures 
of what might happen if this, that, or the other 
“right” was imperiled, or this, that, or the other 
“policy” or “doctrine” were to be brought in 
question if a nation of 11,000,000—the United 
States had, in 1823, about the population of 
New York State to-day—undertook to exclude 
foreign aggression from 14,500,000 square miles 
of the earth’s surface in the Western Hemisphere. 

What did happen? 

In 1823, when President Monroe pledged the 
purpose of the United States to prevent any 
European Power from colonizing any American 
land or imposing on it any foreign rule whatso- 
ever, there were as nearly as can be worked out 
about 11,000,000 square miles of colonies held 
by European countries, including in this most 
liberal estimate the Arctic wastes of British North 
America and the arid wastes of Australia. This 
was ninety-five years ago last December, when 
President Monroe simply expressed the purpose 
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of the United States and as President alone 
pledged it to act without asking Congress, 
Neither Senate nor House peeped on the sub- 
ject, though for half a century Senators talked 
about it as they do now on a League of Nations. 
A quarter of a century after Monroe’s Message, 
Senator Clayton, of Delaware, with years of 
service in the Senate behind him, said that the 
reason the Monroe Doctrine had never been 
brought to a vote in the Senate was because it — 
was certain to have an adverse majority. 

President Monroe spoke as Chief Executive 
alone, and he took neither Senate nor House into 
his confidence. He asked for neither warships 
nor meninarms. His first purpose in his message 
as originally drawn, was that the United States 
should guarantee the independence of Greece 
as well as protect the Western World; but John 
Quincy Adams, his Secretary of State, persuaded 
him to leave this out. Monroe’s opinion is a good 
one now that the United States, after nearly a 
century, is aiding to set new republics in Europe 
on the path of liberty and security. Our fifth 
President was an aide-de-camp of Washington, 
he was a follower of Jefferson, he was taught by 
the Fathers of the Republic. He had fought 
with Lafayette. He did not think that the 
United States should confine her protection of the 
liberties of the world to her neighbors alone. 
He looked out upon a world in chains, with only 
one self-governing land in Europe—England, 
and that still ruled by a privileged class. Eng- 
land and the rest of Europe, as already said, 
ruled about 11,000,000 square miles in 1823. 
In 1776, they held about 21,000,000 square miles. 
Our Revolution costs Europe in the Americas 
10,000,000 square miles of dependencies. Pres- 
ident Monroe declared these should never be 
reoccupied. 

In 1914, the colonies of Europe had grown from 
11,000,000 square miles in Monroe’s day to 
28,000,000 square miles in our own day, one-half 
of this area seized from 1878 to 1914; but not 
one square mile of this vast addition of 17,000,000 
was in the Western Hemisphere, over which the 
shadow of the protecting shield of the American 
people had been thrown by its President. The 
shadow was enough. The Monroe Doctrine 
has never cost a single shot or a single man. 

So far does a righteous, honest, and manly pur- 
pose to defend liberty by a free people go in a cov- 
etous world. We have drawn our sword for the 
freedom of the world in this‘our own day and notin 
vain; but the true emblem of our national policy, 
the protector of the liberties, and the freedom 
from foreign rule of 75,000,000 in Latin-America 
is Liberty with the sheathed sword which stands 
on the dome of our capitol at Washington. 








To Prevent the Balkanization of the World 


Our resolve to do this, made in our days of 
weakness and kept in our days of strength, has 
educated and ennobled our own national policy. 
The territory we acquired from Mexico, sixty 
years ago was desert and deserted, untouched, 
unimproved, and uninhabited. Our use of it 
and the contrast between the land we took and 
Mexican lands is the best title deed to our pos- 
session. While California was still in Mexican 
lands, in 1822, we ordered Russia out of it, when 
their colony had been in existence for fifteen 
years, leaving as the solitary trace of this attempt 
to colonize afresh the new world the name of 
“Russian River’ on the map of the Pacific Coast. 
As we better understood our duty as protectors 
conquest ceased. In 1848, we returned a con- 
quered and occupied Mexico to the Mexicans 
and later paid $20,000,000 to aid its rehabilita- 
tion. We kept our pledge to Cuba and showed 
to what a slight degree Europe, with its general 
prediction we would remain, understood the good 
faith of free, self-governing lands. We asked 
nothing of Venezuela when we twice protected 
her from a thieving boundary line and a preda- 
tory German fleet. When a French Emperor, 
Napoleon III, put a Hapsburg archduke, Max- 
imilian, on the throne of Mexico he lost his life 
under the pressure of the United States, which 
again asked nothing. German newspapers all 
predicted we would occupy Canada as soon as 
England was involved in war. 

Nations like men are improved by responsi- 
bility. Our own entrance on the World War 
desiring neither territory nor advantage, has 
raised the whole level of international action. 
The predatory treaty of London signed in April, 
1915, in Which England, France, Russia, and Italy 
proposed to divide the coast of the Adriatic and 
its hinterland, without. considering history or 
human rights, is discredited and gone. We have 
refused to accept it or to be bound by any diplo- 
matic understandings as to international plunder. 
Our unselfish action in war, our present example, 
and our last record has made it difficult for any 
land to claim plunder, and forced every demand 
to justify itself by proof that the rights of all 
men to self-determination and self-rule would be 
respected. 

In every one of the Allies we have quickened 
the strength, the utterances, and the protest of 
the masses against acquisitions of territory for 
profit. It is the few, not the many, who profit 
by colonies and plunder dependencies. Capital 
which wins concessions and privileged classes 
that fill offices in subject lands gain; the many 
provide the soldiers who fill graves in strange 
lands and pay the taxes. Colonies cost all 
countries but England. Most European col- 
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onies are a liability and not an asset as far as the 
national budget is concerned. 

The only justification for such expenditures is 
the one we have created by giving Cuba freedom 
and independence and preparing the Philippines, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua for ulti- 
mate independence and a stable self-government. 
With every nation grabbing, it was easy for the 
European Powers to seize 14,000,000 square 
miles in the past forty years. With President 
Wilson calling the world to new and higher stand- 
ards, it becomes difficult to continue past policy 
and make plunder out of peace. The men and the 
parties who in the past protested in vain in 
England, France, and Italy, are strengthened by 
the position of the United States. The opposi- 
tion may be unable to prevent the usual division 
of the spoils of territory after a great war; but 
the three premiers and their governments have 
no great margin of safety in their majorities 
now that the pressure of war is over. 


THE DUTY OF THE FIVE GREAT POWERS 


A single unselfish Power like the United States, 
with our record, our long protection of other 
lands, asking therefor neither concession nor 
privilege, trade nor territory, raises the level of 
all international action. It has made it possible 
for the five free self-governing nations, Italy, 
France, England, the United States, and Japan, 
to begin to consider their duty to the world of 
nations from the same standpoint which the 
United States took ninety-five years ago in the 
Monroe Doctrine. We have prevented invasion 
and colonization from without, and we have 
greatly reduced wars between American nations. 
We could have prevented the attack of Chile 
on Peru and Bolivia forty years ago. If Presi- 
dent Arthur had not reversed Secretary Blaine’s 
wise policy of intervention by this country, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile would never have 
seized the provinces which are now causing bitter- 
ness. Many warsand collisions the United States 
has already prevented in Latin-America. By 
making navies and armies unnecessary it has 
done much to remove temptation to war. 

A Monroe Doctrine for the world is the next 
necessary and logical step. The one way to 
secure this is by a League of Free Nations agree- 
ing to act together on the same policy which the 
United States has followed for nearly a century. 
If our States had remained separate and inde- 
pendent, we should have had perpetual war. 
If the five great Powers now acting together, 
simply agree that they will forbid war, require 
arbitration, and enforce the decisions of the 
Hague Court, no small nation can go to war and 
no one of these Powers will venture on it, if 
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opposed by the other four. No two of them have 
at present common ends that can bring them in 
opposition to the other three. Our own exper- 
ience shows that our Monroe Doctrine has not 
prevented revolution or rebellion, changes of 
government, or alterations in the domestic policy 
of any one of the nations protected for a cen- 
tury. Neither has the Monroe Doctrine needed 
an elaborate constitution, treaties, or entangling 
alliances. We have been free, so have all the 
other various lands in the Americas. 

So with the world. Let the five Powers now 


acting together follow our example and our 


policy, and they will have our success in keeping 
the peace. These five great Powers already have 
a league for war. If you have any doubt as to 
its efficiency, apply to Hohenzollern, Hinden- 
burg, and Ludendorff. They can tell you. Let 
this league for war continue in peace. In our 
case, there is not even a treaty of alliance. By 
common consent, we were all at war with the 
Central Empires. Let us keep the peace of the 
world by common consent. It will certainly cost 
fewer lives to. prevent war by common consent 
than to wage war by common consent. If one 
can be done, so can the other. 

The President and American people have 
enforced the Monroe Doctrine. Congress has 
never enacted it. The President of the United 
States and the four Premiers in Paris at the 
Peace Congress, if they acted together for a 
League of Free Nations to prevent war, would 
find the people of the United States, Japan, 
England, France, and Italy behind them. 

These five heads of the five great self-govern- 
ing Powers could do much no one Power could do 
alone. China, Persia, Turkey, to-day need to be 
aided by loans, and a joint international force 
to keep order, develop their resources and teach 
self-government. England, France, and Italy 
look to dividing their lands. The present 
Turkish Government must go, the Persian Gov- 
ernment should go, the Chinese Government 
will go, if not aided. The five Powers could, 
with no risk of a charge of personal ambition, 
conquest, or the acquisition of territory, act to- 
gether to give the peoples of these lands self- 
government, and let their future decide their 
action where no one people is as yet strong enough 
to act alone. The world very greatly needs 
something like an international receivership for 
bankrupt lands and peoples too weak to walk 
alone. The Balkan States cannot agree. Nei- 
ther will the new nations which are being set up 
anew from the Danube to the Baltic. 

The impending danger is the Balkanization of 
all Eastern Europe. 
Balkan peninsula is so divided and cut up by the 
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At least one fourth of the 





different races that no one land can rule this 
fourth without gross injustice. In most cities 
in Turkey four or five tongues are spoken by 
peoples bitterly hating each other. At least a 
quarter of the population of “Poland” are not 
Poles and fear Polish rule. In the Czecho- 
slovak territory a full fifth are not either Czechs 
or Slavs. Western Transylvania, which Rumania 
claims, has a large share of races not Ruman. 
This is true all over the late Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. It has been avery menagerie of nations, 
all hating each other. The governments at 
Vienna and Budapest have been hard, cruel, 
and unjust keepers of this menagerie; but this 
fact does not necessarily make it the wisest thing 
to do to unlock all the cages of the menagerie, 
with no provision for mutual protection. 

These many problems call for some common 
authority. The very boundaries of these new 
lands are uncertain. There will be constant 
disputes. Much of what was once part of 
“Poland” on the Baltic is, to-day, more German 
than Polish. In the South, much of Galicia is 
Jew and Ruthenian rather than Polish. The 
situation is made worse because in all these lands, 
one race often owns the land and another tills 
it, as in much of Poland, Bohemia, and the Jugo- 
slav regions. In Russian Poland, the labor of 
Jew, Ruthenian, and Pole has been exploited by 
German and Russian capital, with investors 
from other lands. Labor is unprotected by 
adequate law and administration. 

These various issues, all risking war, can never 
be justly solved without some impartial au- 
thority used not only in deciding boundaries and 
apportioning territory at a Peace Congress but to 
prevent wars far bigger in future. The Balkans 
have had five bloody wars in a little more than 
thirty years in a territory not much larger than 
New England and the Middle States. Left 
alone like wars will come in the area which has 
been shared by Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia. 

Unless a League of Free Nations is organized 
not only to close the war, but to preserve peace 
forty years hence will see a German control of the 
entire region and a war of revenge will follow, 
by a Germany reénforced by levies from the 
Slav races. 

The world at large is ready for this. The 
people of England, France, and Italy are ready. 
The American people alone hesitate. It hesi- 
tates to extend its own policy in one hemisphere 
to the world. Our own experiences have shown 
that where there is force ready to act, there war 
will not come. Redivide the world, remake it and 
leave no provision to keep peace and all that is now 
done sows the seeds of future and certain wars. 
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The Life of General 
Pershing 


The Indian Uprising in South: Dakota—The Ghost Dance Craze—Killing of Sitting Bull— 
The Great Blizzard of 1890—Military Instructor at the University of Nebraska 


BY 


GEORGE 


HE great uprising of Redmen, the last 

great stand of a doomed race, that, 

toward the end of 1890, suddenly 

threatened the Northwest with the 

horrors of Indian warfare, gave Per- 

shing his first opportunity to participate in a 

campaign, his first opportunity to see battle, to 
hear the crack of hostile rifles. 

The reader is asked to note carefully those 

phrases—‘‘participate in a campaign,” “see 

battle,’ “bear the crack of hostile rifles.” They 


MacADAM 


are to be taken in their narrowest sense; and so 
taken, they tell in brief the story of Pershing in 
that abortive rebellion. The hectic chroniclers 
of his career, who have now become rather num- 
erous, tell of Pershing “ever battling against 
renegade Sioux,” of “skirmish after skirmish, 
fight after fight’’ following in quick succession. 
As a matter of fact there were only a few en- 
gagements in the entire campaign, and not one 
battle that was worthy of the name. It was not 
Pershing’s luck to be in any of these few engage- 




















FORT NIOBRARA AFTER THE GREAT BLIZZARD 


This blizzard caught and almost wiped out Pershing’s Regiment, the Sixth Cavalry, as it was marching from Pine Ridge Agency 
to Fort Niobrara 
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ments. His work, like the work of most of the 
other soldiers who took part in that strenuous 
campaign, was to help draw an ever-narrowing 
cordon about the hostiles, a cordon that finally 
strangled the rebellion. It was hard, dangerous 
work, but a kind of work that does not lend itself 
to being featured in the limelight. 

But his soldier-luck was better than that of 
many of his fellow-campaigners, for, as a sub- 
ordinate ofg§cer accompanying his cavalry troop, 
Pershing had the thrill of a six-mile gallop to the 
rescue of another troop beleaguered by Indians. 
Coming over the crest of a hill, he saw the scrim- 
mage, heard the crack of the rifles, charged with 
his troop down the slope, but before the rescuers 
got within bullet range, the hostiles vanished as 
only Indians can vanish. 

It was not, however, a campaign whose dif- 
ficulties, whose tragic potentialities can be scaled 
by a recital of its engagements, of its casualties. 
Old campaigners, veterans of hard campaigns. in 
the War of the Rebellion, have told me that, from 
the standpoint of physicial endurance, that cam- 
paign in the Bad Lands of South Dakota was the 
hardest one that they had ever gone through. 
It began in December and ended in January. 
It was one of the bitterest winters that ever tor- 














LIEUTENANT J. J. PERSHING 
Under his leadership the student battalion of the University 
of Nebraska was so improved that it captured the “maiden” 
prize in the National Competitive Drills at Omaha 
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CAPTAIN OF THE GIRLS’ BATTALION 
Pershing just missed commanding this original “‘ Battalion 


of Death.” It was discontinued just before his arrival at the 


University 


tured that land of bitter winters. There was 


snow; there was sleet; ice in the rivers that had to 


be forded. It was a campaign of scouting, of 
much work with single troops, of many hurried 
marches. During the weeks that the campaign 
was at its height, each night meant a new camp 
—sometimes in tent, sometimes in the open. 
It was life lived at its bleakest. 

And for all the time that the troops were in the 
field, there was not a moment, night or day, when 
battle, massacre, and devastation did not hang 
in the balance. The smouldering hatred of the 
Redman for the conquering White, had been 
fanned recently to fanatic heat by the “ Messiah 
craze.” The Indians “had been told,” says 
General Nelson A. Miles, “of the second com- 
ing of Christ, that the Messiah would return to his 
own people—the meek and lowly, the down- 
trodden, and oppressed race, and not to the 
haughty and cruel. They had also been taught 
that the generations that had gone before would 
be restored to life.’ Out near Walker Lake, 
Nev., a man proclaimed “secretly to a few that 
he was the Messiah returned to earth to bless his 
chosen people.” Emissaries were sent covertly 
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PERSHING IN ACTION 
Directing the manceuvres of the Student Corps at the University of Nebraska 


to far-distant tribes and these tribes sent chiefs 
to hear the message. The so-called - Messiah 
proclaimed “that the prophecy made nearly two 
thousand years ago had been fulfilled; that their 
own land was to be transformed into the Happy 
Hunting Ground, and that all the departed 
Indians were to be restored to life. He told 
them that he was about to move eastward, when 
there would be driven before him vast herds of 
wild horses, buffalo, elk, deer, antelope—every- 
thing the Indians prized most, and, as he moved 
East, the dead Indians would rise from the dust 
and join the innumerable throng. It was an 
ideal Indian heaven, such as had been the hope 
and prayer of those living as well as of the gen- 
erations that had gone before.” 

He also taught them certain mystic ceremonies, 
chief of which was the “ghost dance.” They 
were further told that Indians wearing a shirt 
upon which was painted a buffalo’s head, would 
be immune to the bullets of the soldiers. 

“This dispensation,” continues General Mies, 
“was, received with warm hearts, especially as it 
came at a time when the Indians were depressed 
by the mal-administration of their affairs. Their 
treaties had not been fulfilled, their supplies 
were overdue, and they were suffering for food. 
The hostile element received the information 
with great joy, and when it was communicated to 
Sitting Bull it aroused the turbulent nature of 





that great war chief, and awakened his ambition 
and hope to free his country from the presence of 
the white race, whom he had long hated with all 
the ferocity of his savage nature. He said that 
they should not await the coming of the Messiah, 
but should arise in one great body and go forth 
to meet and greet him. He immediately sent 
runners to every tribe of which he had any¥ knowl- 
edge in the great Northwest. .. . It was a threat- 
ened uprising of colossal proportions.” 

The spirit of unrest spread from reservation to 
reservation. In the fall of 1890 some three thou- 
sand Indians suddenly fled from the Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge Reservations in South Dakota, across 
the White River, to the Bad Lands, that country 
of “barren hills, narrow valleys, ravines, cafions, 
mounds, and buttes.”’ These renegades were well 
armed. They made their way to a district known 
as “The Stronghold,” a high mesa or tableland 
that was inaccessible except by way of a few 
trails and one wagon road. 

Some miles to the north of the Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud Reservations, but connected with 
them by a trail which led across the Bad Lands, 
were the Cheyenne and Standing Rock Reserva- 
tions. On the latter lived Sitting Bull and many 
of those who under his leadership had taken part 
in the Custer massacre just fourteen years before. 
The hostile elements on both these reservations 


‘were prepared to join the renegades in the Bad 
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PERSHING’S FIRST BATTLE 


This sham battle of the Nebraska University Students’ Corps was the first Pershing ever planned and directed 


Lands. About midway between these two groups 
of reservations, not far from the trail where it 
crosses the Bellefourche or Cheyenne River, 
was the encampment of Big Foot. Many of 
this chieftain’s band were renegades who had also 
been in the Custer fight, and had never become 
thoroughly tamed. Big Foot’s Indians were 
living off the reservation. 

“The danger and alarm,” to quote contem- 
porary reports of the War Department, “were 
general throughout the settlements; and thou- 
sands of unfortunate people whose homes were 
scattered throughout that vast territory, were 
sacrificing what little property they had to 
obtain transportation to move their families out 
of the country.” 

This was the condition when troops were hur- 
ried from various parts of the country—from points 
as far distant as California, as New Mexico—to re- 
inforce those stationed near these reservations. 


9? 


Rush orders brought a large part of the available 


troops of the Army, to the scene of trouble. 
The plan of campaign was to capture Sitting 
Bull who had become “the great organizing or 
controlling spirit of the hostile element’’; to 
prevent the passage of Big Foot’s band to the 
Bad Lands, and to form a cordon of troops to the 
westward of the Bad Lands so that as the cordon 
was tightened the renegades encamped there 
would gradually be forced back to their reserva- 


tions where they would be disarmed. The con- 
trolling desire was to avoid a conflict, if possible, 
“although,” says the War Department’s reports, 
“at any time from the seventeenth day of De- 
cember, 1890, to the fifteenth day of January, 1801, 
the troops could have engaged the Indians and a 
serious engagement would have been fought. 
The effect would have been to kill a large num- 
ber of the Indians, costing the lives of many 
officers and men, and unless complete annihila- 
tion resulted, those who escaped -would have 
preyed upon the settlements, and the result 
would have been a prolonged Indian war.” 

The Sixth Cavalry was ordered to detrain at 
Rapid City, and went into camp about a mile 
from the railroad. There was a chilly interval 
while the men, used to the hot sun of New Mexico, 
waited for their supply of heavy clothing neces- 
sary to withstand the rigors of a Dakota winter: 
fur caps and gloves, blanket-lined canvas over- 
coats, heavy oversocks of felt, and arctic over- 
shoes. The horses were provided with blanket- 
lined canvas covers and calked shoes. 

Colonel Carr, the commander of the Sixth 
Cavalry, was ordered to use his troops in a patrol 
of the country along the South Fork of the Chey- 
enne River, just to the westward of the Bad 
Lands, to protect the settlements from Indian 
depredations and to head off any movement of the 


‘ renegades in that direction. Pershing, while the 
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A PART OF PERSHING’S PREPARATION FOR 1918 


In 1893, American papers published long accounts of what the Kaiser said and did at great army manceuvres. Pershing, the 
Kaiser’s future opponent, was then staging tiny sham battles in Nebraska 


regiment was still in New Mexico, had been trans- 
ferred from Troop L to Troop A. So it is that 
troop that we follow with particular interest, 
though as my only source of information as to 
this part of Pershing’s career is Colonel Carr’s 
report to the War Department, it will be neces- 
sary to give more or less of the story of the entire 
regiment in order to fill out the picture—what 
one troop suffered in the way of exposure, un- 
certainty, and danger was practically suffered 
by all the other troops. 

The day following the regiment’s encampment, 
Major Perry, with two troops, was sent to the 
mouth of Battle Creek, about forty miles to the 
southward. The next day, Major Tupper, with 
three troops, including Troop A, was sent to the 
neighborhood of Box Elder Creek, another forty 
miles to the northward. Thus, within three 
days of its arrival, the Sixth Cavalry was divided 
into three detachments on a line about eighty 
miles long, stretched over a rough, hostile country, 
without other means of communication between 
the detachments than by courier. 

On December 14th, Colonel Carr received from 
Headquarters a telegram which ran, in part: 
“Would advise keeping your troops in as large 
bodies as possible. Scouts report an intention 
to attack your troops this morning, the signal 
being to fire the grass, which has been done.” 


An order was given to sound “the general” 
(the bugle call to break camp immediately), and 
within half an hour Colonel Carr was on the march 
with three troops, leaving one troop to guard the 
camp. Couriers were also despatched to Majors 
Tupper and Perry, for them to join Colonel Carr 
at the mouth of Rapid Creek. 

This, paragraph from Colonel Carr’s report 
gives a glimpse of what all the troops in the field 
were then experiencing: “I marched on that 
Sunday at walk, trot, and gallop, till dark, hearing 
en route, a rumor that a company, presumably 
one of Perry’s, had been massacred, and seeing 
to the S.E. a light of burning prairies, the stated 
signal for attack. Next morning had reveille at 
4, started at daylight and arrived at mouth of 
Rapid Creek soon after noon. This was one of 
the most disagreeable marching days I ever 
experienced—very cold and bleak, with a wind 
so strong that I kept details of men within the 
wagons to keep them from blowing over.” 

Both Major Tupper and Major Perry joined 
him here, the reported massacre of one of the 
latter’s companies proving only a rumor. 

Now followed a period when orders came from 
Headquarters in mystifying succession—to head 
off Indians reported moving from the South, to 
head off Indians reported moving from the North. 
In the midst of this period of rumor and tension 
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PERSHING S LAW CLASS 


While directing military training at the University of Nebraska, Pershing studied law and graduated with the class of ’93. 
His picture is in the centre in the third row from the bottom 


there came the. story of the attempt by the 
Indian police to arrest Sitting Bull in his tepee 
in the Standing Rock Reservation, of the attempt 
of his followers to rescue him, and of the stiff 
little stand-up, man-to-man fight which resulted in 
the killing of Sitting Bull, some of his adherents, 


, 


and a number of the Indian police. Word also 
came that the remainder of Sitting Bull’s followers 
had fled from the reservation, joined Big Foot at 
his camp on the Bellefourche, and that the com- 
bined camps of hostiles were moving south toward 
the territory covered by the Sixth Cavalry. 
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“YOU'VE GOT TO GET UP IN THE MORNING. 
This drawing from the University Class Book shows that reveille was no welcome sound to those in Pershing’s Student Corps 


On December 20th Major Adam was sent with 
a battalion (which included Troop A) to the 
vicinity where Bear in the Lodge Creek empties 
' into White River, a stream flowing between the 
Bad Lands and the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Re- 
servations. His orders were “to protect settlers 
and intercept Indians going north or south.” Des- 
pite scouts sent in all directions, the whereabouts 
of Big Foot’s band remained an uncertainty. In 
all the marches of this campaign of constant 
marching, sometimes in battalion, sometimes in 
single troop, it was known that another Custer 
massacre was always a possibility: so when moving 
through this rough, broken country, around hills, 
through ravines, by gullies, guards were always 
thrown out, in front, behind, and on both sides. 

Here is Colonel Carr’s picture of his Christmas 
eve in the field (he and the troops under him were 
onaforced march): ‘The day had been cold and 
raw and the night was bitter. Some men and 
officers had brought blankets, some had _pro- 
visions and some had not. By dividing, all had 
something to eat and water was obtained by 
melting the ice which had frozen to the bottom in 
most of the water-holes. Where there was any 
left, it looked like pea soup and tasted like a dose 
of salts. We spent our X’mas eve standing, 
sitting, and lying around the fires, sleeping from 
time to time till wakened by the cold.” 


On December 29th came the news of the un- 
fortunate affair at Wounded Knee Creek. The 
activity of the troops under Major Adam had 
forced Big Foot’s band so far to the eastward that 
it was impossible for it to form a junction with 
the main body of the hostiles. The Seventh 
Cavalry finally encountered the band encamped 
on Wounded Knee Creek. The Indians agreed to 
surrender their arms, but a ghost dance was 
started, someone fired a shot, and in the mélée 
which followed, thirty officers and soldiers, and 
200 Indians (men, women, and children) were 
killed or mortally wounded. The Indians then 
fled in all directions. This encounter greatly in- 
tensified the hostility of the Indians. 

Colonel Carr was now ordered to march up 
the White River, and camp at the mouth of 
Wounded Knee Creek. There he was joined by 
the other battalions of the Sixth Cavalry. 

On the afternoon of January 1, 1891, a soldier 
told Colonel Carr that he heard the sound of rifles 
up White River. Troop K, under Captain Kerr, 
was in that direction. Major Tupper, to whose 
battalion Troop K_ belonged, was told to saddle 
up his other two troops, and go see if there was 
any trouble. Shortly thereafter, two greatly 
excited soldiers, despatched by Captain Kerr, 
arrived with the news that Troop K had been 
under a running fire for about an hour and that 
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the troop was now surrounded. “Boots and 
Saddles” was sounded, and with Troops A and 
H, Colonel Carr went on a gallop to the rescue. 
There were six miles to cover, and all six were 
done on a gallop, though the ground was covered 
with snow. Coming up ona ridge, the men could 
look right over the field of combat. 

About half a mile away there was a little knoll 
and on this Captain Kerr had corraled his wagon 
train, thrown out forage sacks as a barricade, 
and from behind this hastily constructed line of 
defense, had been holding off the Indians who 
had attacked in some force. But the two troops 
under Major Tupper had already taken a hand 
in the skirmish, and the Indians were falling 
back. 

Upon the appearance, over the crest of the 
hill, of more reinforcements for the enemy, the 
Indians fled precipitately, disappearing in the 
gullies and brushwood along Little Grass Creek. 
Troops A and H charged down the slope. But 


before they got within rifle range, the affair was _ 


all over. There were no casualties on the side 
of the whites. This was Pershing’s first view of 
battle, the first time in his career as a soldier that 
he heard the crack of hostile rifles. 

“For the next two weeks,” says Colonel Carr, 
“we were actively engaged in scouting against 
hostile Sioux whose camp was on or near White 
Clay Creek, about twelve miles from mine, the 
object being to prevent them from going north 
or east, and to constantly press them toward the 
agency. We saw some of them nearly every day, 
and satisfied them that there was an efficient cor- 
donaround them. . . . My line was from the 
haystacks below the mouth of White Clay Creek, 
on White River, to Whitney’s Camp on head of 
Wounded Knee, about forty miles to guard with 
500 men. 

“On January 14th, I received orders to move 
a battalion to the beef corral on Wolf Creek, near 
Pine Ridge Agency. I had reveille at 4 o’clock 
but it was so stormy and dark that we could 
not see the roads until 7:15. After a most bleak 
and disagreeable march we reached the beef 
corral designated. The Indians were then in 
sight streaming along up White Clay beyond the 
Agency. My other two battalions arrived next 
day. The Indians gradually made up 
their minds to a complete surrender, and com- 
menced to give up their arms.” 

As the Indians streamed into Pine Ridge 
Agency, so too did the regiments that had played 
their part in the encircling cordon. . Soon there 
was a long line of army tents stretched across the 
rolling prairie land. Regiments from far- 
separated points were gathered in what was 
" practically one big encampment. A hard cam- 
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paign had been brought to a successful close. It 
was a time for the renewing of old friendships, 
for a little jollity and relaxation. 

Here is a story, just as it was told me by Major 
Joseph C, Byron: 

“It was the first time I had seen Pershing since 
we graduated. Pershing was with the Sixth 
Cavalry, I was with the Eighth. We were 
second lieutenants, four years out of West Point. 
To be sure we were hard as nails; and believe me 
we had to be—sleeping in the snow, thermometer 
as low as 30 degrees below zero, always on the 
alert, sleeping with our clothes on, bathing only 
occasionally, riding all day. While the life was 
hard and the rides were long, we enjoyed the 
excitement of it, although one never knew which 
clump of bushes or which rise of ground might 
conceal our crafty and resourceful enemy. 

“Pershing and I finally came together in 
camp at Pine Ridge. We had driven all the 
Indians in, and were encamped near them. | 
remember it was a very long line of tents, and 
Pershing’s tent was at the extreme right while 
mine was on the extreme left. We went over to 
see him in the evening, another classmate and 
myself. It was some cold that night, but a 
bright, dry cold. I do not remember whether 
I took what | had over to his tent, or whether he 
had it there, but it seems to me it was both. 

“We had not seen each other for four years, 
and we had plenty to talk about and experiences 
of the campaign to go over. Finally it was time 
to go home, and we started back. We had not 
gone more than fifty feet from his tent, when 
Pershing came out and called to us: 

“Say, you fellows are starting on a long march 
with no rations.’ 

“So he woke up his striker and had him issue 
us a day’s ration of hard bread and bacon, and 
wrapped up a little coffee. As we started off 
again, he stopped us and said: 

“Here, you are entitled to candles also.’ 

“He handed us each a small stump of a candle. 

“Yes, John was a thoughtful second lieutenant, 
and that glimpse of humor and dry wit is 
characteristic of him. It was only half an hour’s 
walk, but one could never tell—we might get 
lost—better play the game safe and take the 
rations, and the candles went with the field 
ration.” 

On January 24th, the troops were assembled for 
a grand review by General Miles. “This review 
was one of the most interesting in my exper- 
ience,” said General Miles. “It occurred during 
a gentle snow storm. The vast prairie, with its 
rolling undulations, was covered with the white 
mantle of winter. That cheerless, frigid atmos- 
phere, with its sleet, ice, and snow, covered all 
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the apparent life of Nature. That scene was 
possibly the closing one that was to bury in 
oblivion, decay, and death that once powerful, 
strong, defiant, and resolute race.... The 
march of troops, fully equipped in their winter 
apparel, the long wagon and pack trains, the 
ambulance corps, were a novel and a most fitting 
spectacle for the closing scene of the drama. 
As this formidable force moved to stirring music 
and with sharp cadence over the snow-clad fields, 
it could not but have made a strong impression 
upon the thousands of Indians who witnessed it. 
They had a fair opportunity of appreciating the 
terrible power which they had fortunately 
avoided, as well as an indication to them of the 
advisability of remaining at peace in the future.” 


ON THE MARCH TO FORT NIOBRARA 


At the close of this review, all the cavalry 
regiments, save the Sixth, struck their tents and 
departed. For afew more bleak weeks the Sixth 
was left in camp while disposition was made of 
some turbulent elements among the Indians. 
Then orders came assigning five troops of the 
Sixth (including Troop A, to which Pershing was 
attached) to Fort Niobrara, Nebr., close to 
the southern boundary of the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation. 

From its camp at Pine Ridge to its-new post, 
was only a distance of about fifty miles. But 
that ordinarily short and easy march almost 
resulted in the annihilation of the five troops. 
When the regiment broke camp, the weather was 
apparently favorable for marching. There was a 
peculiar mist in the air, but it had no significance 
to these men most of whom had only seen service 
in New Mexico. 

Striking south from Pine Ridge, into Nebraska, 
the troops reached the: old Fremont, Elkhorn 
and Missouri Valley Railroad, and followed close 
to it as it led almost due east to Fort Niobrara. 
On the afternoon of the first day’s march, with 
the last half of the journey still before them, an 
old ranchman called out to the commanding 
officer: 

“You'd better get into camp soon: a blizzard’s 
coming!” 

The air was absolutely still. To the inexper- 
ienced eye there was no sign of change. 

“What makes you think so?’’ asked the 
officer. 

“This mist isn’t in the air for nothing. I’ve 
lived out in this country long enough to know 
what it means. I tell you a blizzard’s coming 
and you’d better get into camp.” 

The advice was taken. Orders were given for 
the troops to go into camp immediately. For- 


tunately, some one gave orders for the men to 


peg the tents down very firmly. The camp 
chanced to be made close to a small railroad 
station and close to the station there happened to 
be a small store. The tents were in a row, and 
the horses were picketed in a line about fifteen 
feet away. The mess wagon was placed near a 
stream, about six hundred feet from the tents. 
Supper was served. The horses were fed and 
blanketed. 

About 10 p. M. the blizzard started. It came 
with a whoop and a howl. The wind, razor- 
sharp, bled a hurricane, and the air was so packed 
with snow that the line of horses was blotted out. 
The gale yanked and tugged at the tents, but the 
deep-driven pegs held them fast—a refuge for the 
men in that arctic tempest. 

“Who ordered the men to peg the tents firm- 
ly?”’ I asked Tom Stevenson, former sergeant 
in the Sixth Cavalry, who told me the story 
of this blizzard. 

“T can’t exactly remember,” answered the old 
man (he is now seventy-seven, a veteran of the 
Civil War). There was a little pause, during 
which he seemed to be searching his memory. 
“But I wouldn’t be surprised if it was Pershing: 
he was always busy looking after the men. I do 
remember him coming, all muffled up, to my tent 
just before the blizzard broke. 

““Stevenson,’ said he, ‘we’re in for a bad time. 
You’d better order the men out to get in more 
firewood. There is a pile of ties over there by 
the railroad. Have the men use them. And be 
sure to tell them to tie towels over their mouths 
and noses before they leave their tents—this 
wind is blowing so that a man can’t get his 
breath unless he’s muffled.’ 

“That’s the sort of an officer Pershing was,” 
Stevenson continued, “always thinking about 
his men, and that’s why the men would do any- 
thing for him.” 

The ties were commandeered, and each tent 
had its stack of fuel, and the Sibley stove in each 
one of those canvas shelters was kept roaring hot 
while the blizzard was roaring cold without. 

The storm howled all through the night. The 
next morning it was still howling. Some of the 
men tried to get to the mess wagon for breakfast, 
but could not face the intervening six hundred 
feet of blizzard. By working his way from tent 
to tent, however, down the line of the encamp- 
ment, a man from each tent got to the store. 
Butter—frozen hard—and ginger cakes, were the 
only items of food that the store afforded. And 
on butter and ginger cakes the men lived through- 
out that long day and the night that followed. 

The men tried to get to the horses to feed them, 
but had to give up. During the blizzard, the horses 
went unfed and unwatered. The men spent a 
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good deal of time speculating how many of the 
horses would be found dead. Only a person who 
knows the affection that the average trooper feels 
for his mount, can realize the cheerlessness of this 
long-drawn out speculation. 

About four o’clock the next morning—thirty 
hours after it had begun—the storm stopped. 
Not a horse was found to be the worse for its 
trying ordeal: a chance rise in the prairie which 
had acted as a partial wind- and snow-break, their 
heavy blankets, and their own remarkable supply 
of animal heat, had saved them. 

At eight o’clock the march for Fort Niobrara 
was again taken up. Every gulch was filled with 
enormous drifts. The troopers took turn in 
breaking trail—after plunging into the drifts for 
a few yards, the leaders would fall back and fresh 
horses were brought up to batter a way through. 
It was hard on the men, harder still on the horses. 
It took nine hours to cover the twenty-odd miles 
to Fort Niobrara. 

When the troops reached the bridge that leads 
to the post, they discovered a grim reminder of 
the fate that they had so narrowly escaped— 
a soldier frozen to death. He had been out with 
the mail, and, returning in the storm, had missed 
the bridge by a few yards. Blinded by the wind 
and snow, his way lost, he had apparently got 
down on his hands and knees to crawl; he was 
found in that position. 

The post itself was buried under a deep blanket 
of snew, great drifts heaped up against the build- 
ings. Trenches and communicating trenches had 
to be dug. It was weeks before the snow melted 
away, weeks before many of the windows in the 
post buildings performed the ordinary functions 
of windows. 


PERSHING GIVEN COMMAND OF INDIAN SCOUTS 


But before these weeks had passed, while cold 
and snow and ice and cheerlessness still gripped 
these Northern plains, Pershing was again ordered 
on field duty. On March 5th, he took command 
of a company of Indian scouts at Pine Ridge 
Agency. The force stationed on the reserva- 
tion consisted of one company of infantry, 
and three companies of Indian scouts, the latter 
commanded by officers detailed from the Regular 
Army. 

As Captain Charles G. Penny, acting U. S. 
Indian agent at Pine Ridge stated in his report 
to the War Department: 
able number of Indians, medicine men, and others 
who still insist upon a revival of the Messiah 
craze and the ghost dancing. However quiet 
and ‘peaceful these Indians may appear to be, it 


is by no means a fact that permanent peace ~ 


has been established. The sparks of . 


“There is a consider- . 
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disaffection have been smothered, but the fire is 
not quenched.” 

One of the companies of scouts was kept in 
movement all the time. The officer with his 
scouts visited wherever disaffection was suspected, 
and endeavored to adjust grievances. He 
watched for any revival of the ghost dancing, 
for any movement of Indians that would hint at 
an effort to reconstruct the old inter-tribal con- 
spiracy, for any smuggling of firearms. He 
held pow-wows with chiefs, and made every 
effort to keep his finger on the pulse of Indian 
sentiment in the reservation. 

It was hard, trying, dangerous work. That 
year, winter clung with unusual persistence to 
that section of the country. When out on scout, 
the men lived in tents. The danger may be 
glimpsed from the fact that Lieutenant E. W. 
Casey, of the Twenty-Second Infantry, on similar 
detached service in command of Indian scouts 
at Pine Ridge, only a few months before, had 
been murdered in cold blood. He had entered 
a camp of Sioux, had greeted them in a friendly 
manner and apparently had been greeted by them 
in the same spirit, and was talking with a number 
of them, when a Sioux, “Plenty Horses,” shot 
him in the back of the head, killing him instantly. 

Pershing, with that peculiar faculty to win the 
affection of primitive peoples, of which his career 
was to afford so many striking instances, here 
won the loyalty of an old Sioux Indian who was 
in his company of scouts. This Indian knew that 
the Redmen were dissatisfied and that treachery 
might show itself at any moment. When Persh- 
ing was on scout in any part of the reservation, 
this old Indian would sit outside Pershing’s tent, 
all night long, smoking his pipe,-on watch while 
Pershing slept. Telling an intimate of his exper- 
iences at Pine Ridge, Pershing said: “Every 
time I moved, that old Indian was on my trail.” 
Pershing remained on this detail until July 27th. 

Meanwhile a movement had been started in 
Lincoln, Neb., to have Pershing appointed as 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics at the 
University of Nebraska. . This institution was 
one of the “land grant” colleges. Under the terms 
of its charter, it was required that compulsory 
military training be a part of the college curric- 
ulum and that a cadet battalion be maintained 
under command of an officer detailed from the 
Regular Army. This position at the University 
of Nebraska was to become vacant in the Fall of 
1891. 

Pershing’s father had ened to Chicago, but 
his brother, James F., though a traveling sales- 
man for a wholesale clothing house of Chicago, 
still made his home at Lincoln, the capital of the 
State and the seat of the state university. It was 
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THE LAW SCHOOL’S DEBATING CLUB 


While acting as military instructor Lieutenant Pershing also studied law. The Class Book contains this sketch of the Maxwell 
Debate Club* 


generally understood that the Pershings were Re- 
publicans, though, with one exception, neither 
the elder Pershing nor his son James,° took any 
active part in politics during their residence in 
Lincoln. This one exception was when James 
F. Pershing took informal charge of the head- 
quarters opened by his friend, John C. Allen, a 
candidate in 1890 for the Republican nomination 
of Secretary of State. Allen got the nomination 
and was elected. 

Pershing himself has always lived up to that 
excellent unwritten law of the Army which for- 
bids an officer to take an active part in politics. 
I can state, however, on good authority, that 
Lieutenant Pershingat this time was a Republican. 

In May, 1891, James F. Pershing wrote to his 
friend, Allen, then Secretary of State for Neb- 
raska, that his brother was “very anxious” to be 
detailed to the Univetsity, and asking Allen to 
use his influence with the members of the Board 
of Regents and the Governor to the end that they 
request the Secretary of War to give Pershing 
the desired assignment. 

The Lieutenant, himself, made application to 


the Secretary of War for the detail. Allen wrote 
to Senator Charles F. Manderson, then Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the U. S. 
Senate. Senator Manderson took the matter up 
with Stephen A. Elkins, then Secretary of War. 
- The result of these efforts was that Pershing got 
the desired detail, and the University of Nebraska 
got the best military instructor it ever had. 
The story of Pershing’s achievement at Lincoln 
is one of the most significant chapters in his life. 
Pershing had now served with the Sixth Cavalry 
for almost five years. This assignment to the 
University brought his connection with his old 
regiment to a practical end, though it was not 
technically severed until October, 1892. Colonel 
Carr, the commander under whom he had served 


from the time he first reported in the Apache ~ 


country to the end of the Sioux campaign had this 

to say of him: ' 
“Professional ability, most excellent. Ca- 

pacity for command, excellent. Is bright, active 


and energetic.”’ 
Terse commendation of a tough old Indian 


fighter! 


“The Life of General Pershing” will be continued in the Wortv’s Work for March 
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The World As It Is 








[In this series of articles the Wortpv’s Work intends to present to its readers an informing picture 
. of the various regions of the new world in which the United States finds itself in these days, when the 
war has made us realize that we are citizens of the world. Henceforth we shall have closer contact with 


all people. Who are they ? 


What are their problems ? How do they touch our lives and interests ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in the monthly survey of “The World As It Is.”— 


Tue Epitors.] 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


NE of the gravest dangers attending 
the labors of the Peace Conference 
is the danger that its decisions may 
be unduly hastened or unduly in- 

~ fluenced by the wave of unrest 

which is rolling westward from Russia across 
Central Europe and which is stimulating a sym- 
pathetic ground-swell in almost every quarter 
of the world. Bolshevism is, in essence, a violent 
revolt against the whole existing scheme of things, 
and while its primary appeal is to the proletariat, 
it exerts an undoubted attraction upon some 
sections of the intellectual classes. Certainly 
no country is to-day without its warm defenders 
and zealous partisans. Bolshevism is thus a 
genuine world-movement and is bound to produce 
well-nigh universal effects. These effects will, of 
course, vary greatly in character and intensity. 
But Bolshevism has great power in the most 
unexpected places, for the war has so racked our 
world that even its soundest societies are not in 
their accustomed health. 

It is thus plain that the continued spread of 
Bolshevist unrest would exert a disturbing in- 
fluence upon the Peace Conference. The results 
of such perturbation can be pretty accurately 
gauged by a glance at what took place during 
the attempt to settle the Europe of a hundred 
years ago—the Vienna Congress of 1814-15. 
For months the assembled diplomats had argued 
and wrangled to no definite conclusion. Sud- 
denly there came the news of Napoleon’s return 
from Elba and the resurgence of the Bonapartist 
peril. The shadow of the Corsican fell athwart 
the green council-table. Instantly there was a 
panic. All the delegates, forgetting their recent 
differences, breathed one desire—the desire to 
have done, to make some sort of a settlement 
however incomplete, and to turn their united 
thought and energy against the common foe. 
The result was the “Final Act’’ of the Congress 
of Vienna, a hastily drawn document confining 
itself mainly to boundary stones and inspired 





by a spirit of log-rolling compromise. All the 
much-debated plans for a new and better world 
were relegated to the waste-paper baskets, and 
Europe staggered forth from the Napoleonic 
nightmare handicapped by an ill-devised, super- 
ficial “settlement” which entailed a century of 
intermittent upheavals culminating in the late 
war. 

Apply this warning to the present case. The 
delegates to this Peace Conference are undoubt- 
edly at odds on many points, but on one point 
they are certainly agreed. They are all, or vir- 
tually all, agreed upon the paramount necessity 
of preserving the existing world-order from violent 
overthrow. Now if in the midst of some heated 
discussion on reconstruction there peers through 
a window of the council-chamber a strange figure, 
ragged, unkempt, wild-eyed, brandishing in its 
grimy fist a banner of revolutionary red, what 
would the diplomats do? Would they not act 
precisely like their fellows of a hundred years ago? 
In other words, would they not, faced by the 
necessity of instant action against a common peril, 
jam through a hasty patchwork of palliatives and 
half-measures devoid of constructive statesman- - 
ship, unfitted to serve as the basis of a new order, 
and rife with the germs of future upheavals? 
We want no “Final Act”’ of our present Confer- 
ence as un-final as that of the Vienna Congress 
of 1815. 

Therefore, in all their labors, the Conference 
members have before them the vision of a war- 
racked world threatened with collapse into chaos. 
The public should remember that, as Rome was 
not constructed in a day, so the new edifice cannot 
be jerry-built if itistoendure. So long, therefore, 
as the Peace Conference shall give proof of con- 
structive endeavor, public opinion should every- 
where back it with loyal patience and ungrudging 
faith. 

Another question of primary importance in 
the peace settlement is Nationalism—the idea 
impelling men to group themselves into definite 
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political organizations based upon common ties 
of blood, language, culture, religion, and historic 
pasts. Nationalism appeared as far back as 
the Middle Ages and is responsible for Europe’s 
transformation from a bewildering mosaic of 
small feudal principalities held together by per- 
sonal loyalty to local chiefs into the clear-cut 
Nation-States of to-day. It was only in the last 
century, however, that Nationalism attained-its 
full development, and even now the process is 
far from complete, as is proved by the recent 
disintegration of Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
two old-fashioned military empires grouped 
about reigning dynasties and using the loyalty 
of certain elements of the population to hold 


- other elements in unwilling subjection. 


Much of Europe’s recent trouble has arisen 
from a failure to recognize the power of National- 
ism. But most sensible persons are to-day 
agreed that the new Europe must have as one of 
its cornerstones that free opportunity vf men to 
group themselves together as they wish which 
has been happily described in the phrase “self- 
determination.” 

The danger now appears to lie in the opposite 
direction; that is, in an over-estimation of Na- 
tionalism to the disregard of other important 
forces that form and perpetuate governments. 
The prodigious progress of science and invention 
during the last half century has made our world 
much smaller and infinitely closer-knit than the 
world of our grandfathers. This development 
has greatly diminished the once paramount 
significance of Nationalism. Nationalism tends 
to be exclusive. It parks men off into distinct 
groups sundered by sharply defined lines of cleav- 
age—national frontiers. The newer forces of 
modern progress, on the other hand, work in 
another direction. Disregarding national bound- 
aries, they open up cross-lines of cleavage that 
bind men of diverse nationalities into new loyalties 
quite outside the nationalist sphere. Interna- 
tional finance, Socialism, Bolshevism, and the 
movement for a supernational World Government 
are only the best-known examples of the new de- 
velopment. 

Of course this development, for the very reason 
that it is new, has been everywhere set back 
by the war, whereas the older Nationalism. has 
been correspondingly endowed with fresh strength. 
Nevertheless, there seems good reason for be- 
lieving that Nationalism, as a primal motive 
force in human evolution, has passed its zenith 
and is entering upon its decline. While making 
every allowance for its just claims, therefore, 
the coming settlement will probably not be based 
so exclusively upon Nationalism as not to allow 
for the play of new ferces. Once more the 
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Vienna Congress of 1815 points a lesson, for it 
shows the danger of attempting to base a new 
order upon a waning rather than a waxing princi- 
ple. A century ago Nationalism was not well 
understood, the predominant idea then being 
the Dynastic-State instead of the Nation-State. 
The older Dynastic-State idea had been stimu- 
lated by the Napoleonic struggle, just as the now 
orthodox Nation-State idea has been stimulated 
by the late war. Accordingly, the statesmen 
who assembled at Vienna after Napoleon’s 
downfall proceeded to base their projected re- 
settlement of Europe upon the doctrine of “legiti- 
macy”; in other words, upon the imprescriptible 
rights of the old Dynastic-State, in sublime dis- 
regard of the claims of the newer Nationalism. 
The results of that error the world now knows. 
Precautions must be taken so that the lesson 
shall not have been set in vain. 


THE GERMAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


In any survey of the contemporary world, the 
quarter to which our eyes naturally first turns is 
Germany. And, curiously enough, it is precisely 
here that are strongly found all those elements 
just discussed. Germany is, in truth, a land of 
strange contradictions: great material progress 
contrasted with equally great political back- 
wardness; ultra-modern economic and _ social 
theories coupled with archaic survivals straight 
from the Middle Ages; ideals of scientific world- 
governance crossed with intolerant Nationalism 
and predatory imperialism. 

But the imperial dream is over, and Germany, 
shaken to her foundations, lies a prey to profound 
disturbances. The outstanding question is, of 
course, whether these disturbances represent 
merely a transitory oscillation between two stable 
orders, or whether they mean that Germany is 
about to collapse like Russia into anarchy and 
disruption. To give a dogmatic answer to this 
query would be a rash presumption. The best 
method here, as in all such cases, is to analyze the 
forces on both sides and then strike a rough bal- 
ance of probability. 

Germany is now in the hands of its radicals. 
The reactionary elements, formally dominant, 
are broken and discredited by their colossal 
failure. The future, therefore, seems to depend 
on the character of German radicalism, which 
to-day is at the helm. The strength of German 
radicalism, as embodied in its political expression 
the Social Democratic party, has long been great. 
Arising in the second quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century as a small revolutionary sect, Social 
Democracy grew rapidly after the founding of the 
German Empire in 1871 owing to the swift in- 
dustrialization of the country which then took 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


The Empire was a curious political hodgepodge in which the ruling class did everything possible to hold democracy in check. 
Whether the Union of the German States will long survive the Empire is an interesting question 





place. The conservative ruling classes did every- 
thing possible to combat it, both by direct re- 
pression and by endeavors to wean the laboring 
masses from Socialism through the grant of 
economic reforms, but Social Democracy con- 
tinued to grow in strength till its adherents num- 
bered millions and formed by far the most nu- 
merous party organization in German parliamen- 
tary life. In the last general election to the 
Reichstag, that of 1912, the Socialists polled 
4,250,000 votes, more than one third of the total 
number of votes cast and more than twice the 
number cast for any other single party. The 
main reason why the Socialists have not in the 
past been able to exert an influence in the Reich- 
stag proportionate to their voting strength is 
that they were not given their due quota of seats, 
no change having been made in the laying out of 
electoral districts since the original allotment in 
1871. For this reason the Socialist strongholds, 


the great industrial districts which have so de- 
veloped in population since 1871, have long been 
most inadequately represented in the national 
parliament. 


WHY THE SOCIALISTS INDORSED THE WAR 


Social Democracy under the Empire was always 
the “radical opposition” in German political 
life. Its criticisms were searching, involving not 
merely antiquated survivals like the Prussian 
three-class system of voting and the Feudal 
constitutions of some of the lesser German States, 
but also the whole trend of German imperial 
policy, with its militarism, naval expansion, 
colonial adventures, and provocative attitude 
toward other European Powers. In fact, Social 
Democracy went so far as to assail Royalty itself, 
the Socialist goal being avowedly the transforma- 
tion of the Empire into a democratic republic. 
At the same time, there can be little doubt that 
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in recent years German Social Democracy was 
getting more moderate in action. The revolu- 
tionary theories of its founders, Marx, Engels, 
and Lasalle, were of course “affirmed” at party 
congresses with all the pristine enthusiasm, 
but when it came to workaday matters, theory 
was not permitted to interfere too much with 
practice. 
Scheidemann, Ebert, David and their like, were 
practical men differing widely in type from the 
old-time rigid doctrinaires who would refuse the 
most tempting present advantage which conflicted 
in the slightest degree with the ideal line of action 
abstractly laid down in the precepts of the 
Socialist Fathers. This growing moderation was 
probably in part due to the fact that German 
Social Democracy had gradually ceased to be a 
purely proletarian party. The reactionary, mili- 
taristic tone which the Kaiser and his satellites 
gave German political life disgusted multitudes 
of middle-class persons and led them to vote the 
Socialist ticket as their sole effective means of 
protest, though such votes did not mean that they 
really subscribed to the collectivist doctrines of 
Marx and Lasalle. 

This practical trend of German Social Democ- 
racy proved itself unmistakably at the outbreak 
of the European War. Disregarding their theories 
of proletarian solidarity and schemes for a 
general strike against mobilization, the German 
Socialists rallied to the Imperial Government 
almost toa man. Only a minute fraction of the 
party, under the leadership of Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, remained true to the doc- 
trinaire Socialist attitude and opposed the war 
from the start, and these dissidents were, in 
1914, So few that they could not be said to have 
exerted the slightest practical influence on either 
the course of events or the trend of public opinion. 
Aside from these extremists all Socialists at that 
time honestly believed that Germany was waging 
a defensive war against the predatory schemes 
of Czarist Russia and against English attempts 
to involve. the German people, workmen, and 
capitalists alike, ina common ruin. Accordingly, 
they rallied round the Kaiser, voted the war- 
credits, and marched cheering to the front. 

This state of mind, however, did not last long. 
The German victories on the Eastern Front dur- 
ing the summer of 1915 removed all immediate 
danger of a Russian invasion of Germany, and 
numerous Socialist voices began to be raised in 
favor of a speedy peace. A-minority of Socialists, 
to be sure, dazzled by German military triumphs, 
rallied to the idea of an imperialistic settlement, 
and there thus arose a paradoxical school of 
Socialist-Imperialists typified by the writings of 
Paul Lensch with his curious notion of a socialized 
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world dominated by a Socialist Germany. But 
this fall from grace was more than offset by the 
rapid growth of the extreme pacifist wing, which, 
starting in August, 1914, with Deputy Karl 
Liebknecht and a mere handful of followers, 
became, during 1915, a force to be reckoned with 
and finally seceded from the bulk of the party, 
thus creating that schism between “ Minority” 
and “Majority” Socialists which has persisted 
to the present day. The government’s failure 
to end the war in 1916 produced wide-spread dis- 
content kept down only by wholesale “preventive 
arrests’’ which, in some of the Socialist industrial 
districts, amounted to a veritable reign of terror. 
The events of 1917, beginning with the Russian 
Revolution in March and ending with the Bol- 
shevist triumph in November, were so much 
fuel for German Socialist discontent, while the 
brutal treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the arrogant 
determination of the military clique in control at 
Berlin to strike for an imperialistic triumph by 
the great Western offensive of March, 1918, 
roused the suffering German masses to sullen fury. 
Small wonder that when in July the offensive 
broke down and ultimate German defeat was 
seen to be inevitable, the German proletariat 
determined on a grim reckoning with those who 
had sacrificed and betrayed them. 


CONVALESCENCE OR CHAOS? 


How black lowered the gathering storm- 
clouds, how serious was the danger of an internal 
explosion which should blow organized society to 
atoms, is proved by Germany’s abject surrender 
to the Allies while her armies still stood on foreign 
soil. That surrender was recommended, not 
merely by Germany’s civilian leaders, but by her 
generals as well. This last fact could only mean 
that any further prolongation of the war would 
have spelled a German collapse into chaos. 

The question now is whether that collapse can 
be averted. Before the German armies had 
formally capitulated, revolution in Germany had 
begun, and history shows that revolutions tend 
to follow a certain curve, growing more violent 
till a climax is reached, succeeded by temporary 
reaction and ultimate recovery to a new normal. 
That climax in the specific cases is, of course, the 
uncertain point; but it may theoretically be fixed 
with the most radical group in the country which 
is able to gain and maintain an at least temporary 
effective control. In the German Revolution, 
is that climacteric group the present -Majority- 
Socialist Government, or must Germany swing 
still further to the left into the arms of the 
Minority-Socialist party of Liebknecht—the so- 
called “Spartacides?’’ This would mean a violent 
social revolution akin to that in Russia, probably 
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culminating in ferocious class-war; in other words, 
Bolshevism. It is thus an eventuality to be 
desired neither by the world at large nor by 
sane Germans themselves. Fortunately the 
omens seem to indicate that Germany will suc- 
cessfully skirt the edge of the abyss. The army 
appears to have kept its discipline, while the con- 
servatives are supporting the new Government 
and (with a few exceptions) are studiously avoid- 
ing counter-revolutionary plots that might in- 
flame the people and give the Spartacides their 
opportunity. This is just the reverse of what 
happened in Russia, where the army at once 
degenerated into a mob, and where the upper 
classes either sulked or hatched reactionary con- 
spiracies which made untenable the Moderate- 
Socialist Kerensky’s hold on the governmental 
machine. Germany, unlike Russia, is one of the 
best educated countries in the world, illiteracy 
being practically non-existent; also, the German 
people have, within certain limits, long enjoyed 
the discipline of self-government; lastly, the far- 
reaching, economic reforms under the empire 
have redressed the worst social abuses and made 
the masses secure and comfortable even though 
restricted as to higher opportunities. All these 
things tell in the hour of trial. The most serious 
ground for apprehension springs from the point 
already suggested: namely, that the fabric of 
organized society has been so racked by war that 
it is in an abnormal condition, thereby rendering 
possible things which would otherwise be beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 


WILL GERMAN UNITY SURVIVE? 


The next main point of interest in Germany’s 
situation is the question of German unity. Now 
that the empire is shattered, will the Germans 
regroup themselves into a single political or- 
ganism, or are we to witness the erection of two 
or more independent Germanic States? 

The problem of German unity is a curious one 
because it is at the same time very new and very 
old: very new, in the sense that the late Ger- 
man Empire dates only from 1871; very old, 
in the sense that the German tribes were first 
united by Charlemagne as far back as 800 A. D., 
while this unity became self-conscious and self- 
perpetuating under the great Saxon and Franconi- 
an monarchs of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 
At that time Germany was far nearer nationhood 
in the modern sense than was any other part of 
Europe, and it then looked as though there was 
to be a great German Nation-State, dominating 
the Continent and setting the tone to European 
civilization. Unfortunately for the Germans, 
their rulers threw away this unique opportunity. 
Instead of consolidating their power at home 
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they wasted their resources in foreign wars and 
grandiose dreams of a revived Roman Empire. 
The Imperial title they did obtain, and a political 
structure called the “Holy Roman Empire” 
arose, embracing within its frontiers not merely 
Germany as we now know it but also Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, most of Italy, and much of 
France and Austria as well. But, in order to 
maintain their hold on these far-flung dominions, 
the mediaeval German Emperors lost their grip 
over the local German princes, who gradually 
absorbed all real power. The Emperors became 
mere shadows, and in the Thirteenth Century 
the empire fell into utter anarchy. At the begin- 
ning of the modern period the Hapsburg rulers of 
Austria tried to revive the reality of the empire, 
but their ambitious plans roused the other 
German princes to fierce resistance, and the 
struggle, envenomed by religious differences, 


‘finally culminated in the Thirty Years’ War 


(1618-1648). The Thirty Years’ War was the 
most frightful visitation which ever afflicted a 
people. It killed off more than three fourths 
of the population and left Germany a desert. 
Indeed, it may truthfully be said that Germany 
has never recovered, many of the modern Ger- 
man’s unlovely traits being due to the brutality 
and barbarism implanted during this generation of 
ferocious warfare in which the old mediaeval 
culture and traditions almost wholly perished. 
From that time down to our own day Germany 
was a mere geographical expression, a prey to 
the selfish rivalries of her princes and the preda- 
tory interventions of foreigners. Not till 1871 
did Germany attain the position of a true Nation- 
State and even then only under the aegis of the 
Hohenzollern princes of Prussia, who were to 
pervert the country’s development and lead it 
to disaster through rash foreign adventures pre- 
cisely as the old mediaeval Kaisers had done. 

Such, in brief, is the political history of Ger- 
many. Its two outstanding features are a balked 
nationalism and a balked imperialism. ‘That is 
a dangerous condition for any people. It leads 
to repining over lost opportunities and to dreams 
of reviving buried pasts. So it was in 1871, 
when, for the first time in many centuries, the 
Germans were free to use their united strength 
for common ends. To the infinite misfortune 
both of themselves and of the world at large, 
the Germans promptly identified their new state 
with the Holy Roman Empire and tacitly asserted 
its ancient claims to world-dominion, in sublime 
disregard of the fact that the past was dead and 
that a political structure like the Holy Roman 
Empire was no longer a possibility. 

The depth of their present woes has, it is to 
be hoped, forever cured the Germans of their 

















imperialism. How about their Nationalism? On 
the whole, it does not seem likely that German 
national unity will be undone. There may well 
be radical internal regroupings. Prussia, for 
example, may split up. We already hear talk 
of a “Rhineland Republic.” This, however, 
would not necessarily destroy German national 
unity. The late empire had within its borders 
three republics—the city-republics of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck; not to mention four king- 
doms, six grand duchies, five duchies, seven prin- 
cipalities and a Reichsland. The German Em- 
pire was not a centralized state like France but a 
federal state much looser even than the United 
States of America. This gives Germany a great 
advantage in times like these, because the state- 
structure is flexible and can bear internal read- 
justments which might break a more rigid 
organization. 

Yet, after all, it is not the suppleness of state 
forms but the wishes of the inhabitants which in 
the last analysis determine the fate of territories. 
Do the Germans, then, wish to remain under a 
single political union, whatever its internal re- 
arrangements, or do they desire separation into 
distinct, independent, political entities? To that 
question there can apparently be but one answer. 
However troubled and protracted may be the 
period of reconstruction, that period will almost 
certainly culminate in a united Germany, loosely 
federative perhaps, but still a fundamental whole. 
If there be one thing which sticks in German 
minds, it is the memory of their past disunion, 
which, for long centuries, condemned them to 
political impotence and cursed them with fra- 
tricidal strife. Just now the imperfections of the 
imperial state-structure and the gross misuse 
of it by their late rulers have stirred the German 
people to hot indignation, but the unprecedented 
security, power, and prosperity which the empire 
gave them for half a century have sunk too deep 
into German minds to make likely any reversion 
to the past. Add to this the fact that, with the 
partial exceptions of Bavaria and historic Prussia, 
none of the German States as they existed before 
i866 had any true national self-sufficiency, and 
we see the unlikelihood of a return to the days 
before the Franco-Prussian War. 

Of course, during the transition period of 
reconstruction we may witness a temporary 
cleavage between North and South Germany, 
especially if the German-inhabited provinces of 
Austria should seek political union with their 
South German neighbors. But even such a 
temporary cleavage seems doubtful. 

Troubled as is the situation in Germany, it is 
almost tranquil compared with conditions pre- 
vailing in the lands to the southward—the terri- 
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tories which formed the late Empire of Austria- 
Hungary. In Germany, we have to deal mainly 
with politico-social problems, complicated at 
most by the local particularisms of a people funda- 
mentally one in race, culture, and national as- 
pirations. In Austria-Hungary, on the other 
hand, we are faced by a total breakdown of the 
old political order and by its dissolution into half 
a dozen mutually hostile nationalities with old 
rancors to avenge and with ambitious conflicting 
claims too overlapping to be readily reconciled. 

Austria-Hungary was not a modern Nation- 
State, but was a survival of the older Dynastic- 
State type. The keystone of the political arch 
was the reigning House of Hapsburg, which, 
through long centuries, amassed dominions as a 
thrifty farmer adds adjoining acres to his patri- 
mony. Although of Germanic origin, the Haps- 
burgs never took a purely German point of view. 
They were supernational, imperial, in their 
attitude. For many generations they kept within 
the family the crown of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and they- came to regard themselves as the heirs 
of the Roman Cezsars, with universal dominion 
as their ultimate goal. We have seen how their 
great bid for supremacy failed in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Thenceforth they were compelled 
to limit their ambitions, but they never lost their 
imperialist mental attitude. In this attitude 
they were supported by those four props of the 
throne, the nobility, the army, the bureaucracy, 
and the Church. All these orders were thoroughly 
“imperialist’’; that is to say, they worked for a 
“Hapsburg”” Empire rather than for the interest 
of any particular nationality. 

At the same time, whatever its ultimate aims, 
the actual operations of Hapsburg policy favored 
Germanism. Of Germanic origin and with a cap- 
ital city (Vienna) of strongly German complexion, 
the Hapsburgs always relied upon Germanism as 
their indispensable instrument of government. 
In fact, this dependence upon Germanism became 
stronger as the non-German races of the empire 
awoke to national self-consciousness and chafed 
under the Hapsburg yoke. Finally the Hapsburgs 
made their fatal alliance with the German House 
of Hohenzollern, shared its ambitious schemes, 
and was overwhelmed in a common ruin. The 
difference in outcome is that Germany, being a 
Nation-State, can survive its Hohenzollern rulers’ 
fall, whereas Austria-Hungary, being a Dynastic- 
State, must perish with its Hapsburg dynasty. 

The Hapsburg Empire having thus ceased to 
exist, its former subjects are now busily engaged 
in sorting themselves out according to their re- 
spective racial origins. We, therefore, to-day 
see inchoate groupings of Germans, Magyars, 
Czechoslovaks, Poles, Ruthenians, Rumanians, 
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Jugoslavs, and Italians on what was once Haps- 
burg soil. How these racial elements, many 
of whom are inextricably interlaced, shall succeed 
in dividing the Hapsburg dominions is far too 
complex a problem for complete analysis in a 
single article. We propose, therefore, to confine 
our attention this month to a discussion of the 
best-known among these elements, the Germans. 


THE AUSTRIAN GERMANS 


Of the 50,000,000 souls inhabiting Austria- 
Hungary the Germans number about 12,000,000. 
The bulk of the race is found in the Austrian half 
of the former Dual Monarchy, there being 
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THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE TYROL 


The Brenner Mountains are a part of the natural boundary 
of Italy, but south of these mountains dwell many Germans 
who object to Italian rule. The shaded area is inhabited by 
Germans principally 


10,000,000 Germans in Austria as against only 
2,000,000 in Hungary. In Austria, the Germans 
constitute a trifle more than one third of the total 
population (10,000,000 out of 29,000,000), while 
in Hungary they are less than one tenth of the 
total population (2,000,000 out of 21,000,000). 
In any state-grouping based on nationality the 
Germans of Hungary can be left out of considera- 
tion. They are dispersed in widely scattered 
groups all over Hungary and must thus inevitably 
be included within the frontiers of such national 
states as are there destined to arise. 

‘Confining our attention to the Germans of 
Austria, we can similarly rule out of consideration 
as possible citizens of a German-Austrian State 
the German element in the provinces of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. Most of these 
Germans inhabit the northern edges of those 
provinces adjoining the German Empire and are 
separated from the main body of the Austrian 
Germans in the Danube Valley by a broad band 
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of Czech population. The number of. these iso- 
lated Austrian Germans is considerable—nearly 
3,000,000, but any political union with their 
brethren on the Danube is a geographical impos- 
sibility, so they must either join their northern 
kinsmen in-Germany proper or be included in 
the nascent Czechoslovak State. 

The basis of a German-Austrian State is, there- 
fore, the 7,000,000 Germans of the Danube region. 
These people inhabit a compact block of territory 
comprising both sides of the Danube valley from 
Bavaria to Hungary, together with the extensive 
mountainous districts which bound the Danube 
valley on the south. The region thus designated 
includes the provinces of Upper and Lower Aus- © 
tria with the city of Vienna, the province of Salz-. 
burg, most of the provinces of Styria and Carin- 
thia, and the northern portion of the province of 
Tyrol together with its small pendant Vorarlberg. 
The area of such a German Austria would be about 
30,000 square miles. Both in area and population, 
this German-Austria would almost exactly corre- 
spond to the adjoining German State of Bavaria. 

German-Austria would thus have as its neigh- 
bors the Czechoslovaks to the north, the Magyars 
to the east, the Jugoslavs and Italians to the south, 
while it would be linked with the main body of the 
Germanic world through Bavaria on the north- 
west. With its Magyar and Jugoslav neighbors 
no serious boundary disputes should arise. The 
race-boundary between Germans and Magyars 
runs fairly clear, following the lines of the rivers 
March and Leitha on opposite sides of the Danube. 
Even sharper is the race-frontier between Germans 
and Jugoslavs, this line coinciding almost exactly 
with the course of the River Drave. The race- 
boundary between Germans and Czechs is not so 
plain, but with a modicum of good sense on both 
sides a reasonable settlement should not be impos- 
sible of attainment. The chief source of possible 
trouble seems to lie in the delimitation of the Tyro- 
lean border between German-Austria and Italy. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH TYROL 


The rugged mass of Tyrol stands like a giant in- 
verted pyramid, its base resting on the Bavarian 
border to the north, its apex thrusting well down 
into the Italian plains. Besides the lateral moun- 
tain walls which bound it in on every side, Tyrol is 
cut by a transverse mountain-range which divides 
it into two well-defined portions. This mountain- 
range is almost impassable except at its central 
point, where the famous Brenner Pass opens a 
gateway between northern and southern Tyrol. 


North Tyrol is a thoroughly German land which 


can offer no difficulties of settlement. It is 
South Tyrol which forms a possible area of dis- 
pute. Geographically there can be no doubt that 
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all South Tyrol forms part of the Italian penin- 
sula, the Brenner mountain-chain here marking 
the natural boundary between the Italian and 
Central European regions. Unfortunately the 
race line does not correspond to the frontier traced 
by Nature. At the fall of the Roman Empire 
Teutons flowed over the Brenner Pass and colon- 
ized the upper valleys of South Tyrol, making 
these districts as German as the region north of 
the pass. Further to the south, however, the 
original Latin population held its ground, with 
the result that this southern apex of the Tyrolean 
triangle, the district known as Trentino, is to-day 
solidly Italian in blood. There is no real geo- 
_ graphical dividing-line between the German and 
Italian portions of South Tyrol; nevertheless, 
their inhabitants have always kept sharply dis- 
tinct. It was one of Italy’s main grievances 
against Austria that Trentino was prevented from 
joining the Kingdom of Italy at the time of the 
formation of Italian national unity half a century 
ago. Now the tables are turned, and under the 
terms of the recent Austro-Italian armistice Ital- 
ian troops are occupying virtually the entire 
Tyrol. There is a strong feeling in Italy that at 
the final peace settlement not merely the Tren- 
tino but all South Tyrol should be annexed to 
Italy, thus giving Italy the limits traced by Nature 
and assuring her a strategically ideal northern 
border, since Italy would then control the south- 
ern end of the Brenner Pass, the sole gateway 
from the north. The objection to this is the in- 
tense Germanism of the inhabitants, illustrated 
by the fact that Andreas Hofer, the great Tyrolean 
hero, was born south of the Brenner Pass. Such 
annexation to Italy would rouse the lasting resent- 
ment of the Austrian Germans, and, to a certain 
extent, the resentment of the whole Germanic 
race. This matter of South Tyrol is merely one 
of a whole series of vexed boundary questions on 
whose just settlement the stability of the new 
Europe will largely depend. 


GERMAN-AUSTRIA’S PROSPECTS 


So far as the actual delimitation of its frontiers 
is concerned, the nascent German-Austrian State 
will probably encounter no insuperable difficul- 
ties. None of its boundary disputes are vital to 
its existence, even that with Italy being of no far- 
reaching, practical significance, however deep- 
going may be the sentimental issues involved. 
When we turn to German-Austria’s general pol- 
itical position and to her economic prospects, how- 
ever, the situation is quite otherwise. Politically, 
German-Austria is much too small to stand alone. 
Hemmed in on three sides by alien peoples all of 
whom bear her more or less ill-will, German- 
Austria will be compelled to gravitate toward the 
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main body of the Germanic race, with which she 
is in geographical contact through Bavaria. This 
gravitation may come about in one of several ways 
and may involve much heartburning on the part 
of the Austrian Germans, who have no love for 
their North German cousins, particularly the 
Prussians. But sooner or later the Austrian- 
Germans will be compelled by the hard logic of cir- 
cumstances to enter into some form of political 
association with their northern kindred. They 
are too few and too exposed to flock by themselves. 

If the political prospects of German-Austria 
are not brilliant, its economic future is even less 
bright. The crux of the problem is the city of 
Vienna. This great city, until yesterday one of 
the world’s chief capitals, was not merely the seat 
of Hapsburg Empire but was also the centre of 
Austria’s commercial and industrial life. What 
is to become of its 2,150,000 inhabitants, now that 
Vienna has sunk to the headship of a third-rate 
state, cut off from the sea and with all its natural 
trade-routes in the hands of hostile peoples who 
threaten to hem it in with tariff-walls and burden- 
some traffic rates? German-Austria, of itself, is 
wholly unable to support its capital. Vienna 
drew the sinews of its economic life from other 
portions of the Hapsburg Empire, notably its 
coal from Bohemia and its food from Hungary. 
For lack of these staple necessaries, Vienna’s situa- 
tion is already deplorable. The Hungarians re- 
fuse to part with any of their foodstuffs, while the 
Czechoslovaks are holding up their, Bohemian 
coal in order to compel the cession of frontier dis- 
tricts which the German-Austrians claim as right- 
fully their own. To-day Vienna is literally freez- 
ing and starving, and there-is serious danger that 
the populace, maddened by suffering, may soon 
break out into some volcanic eruption of Bolshev- 
ism which would plunge Vienna into red ruin. 


THE RUSSIAN CHAOS 


Meanwhile, unhappy Russia continues to de- 
scend into the nethermost depths of anarchy. As 
the grim Arctic winter comes down upon her from 
the north, a frightful tragedy begins. Before the 
last act shall have been played next spring, mil- 
lions, perhaps tens of millions, of human beings 
will have perished of hunger and cold. Russia 
seems to have reverted to that unpleasant state 
of Nature described by the poet as “red in tooth ° 
and claw.” The whole fabric of society, as we 
understand the term, is rent to tatters. Russia’s 
entire economic organization having been scrapped 
and her transportation system ditched, produc- 
tion and distribution have alike virtually ceased, 
with the result that the peasants are guarding 
fiercely what food they yet possess while the Bol- 
shevist proletariat of the towns, on the verge of 
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PRESENT RUSSIAN GOVERNMENTS 


The Bolshevist rule is now limited to the section marked “Russia,” which is the territory of the Great Russians. Siberia and 
also the provinces in the west have withstood the Bolsheviki and have set up various local governments 


starvation, vents its rage upon the wretched 
“bourgeois” whom its fanatic leaders stigmatize 
as the authors of its woes. 

Fortunately the Bolshevist terror does not 
extend over all the former dominions of the Czar. 


- Siberia, together with adjoining portions of Eu- 


ropean Russia as far as the middle Volga, are kept 
in fair order by the Allied forces and the Czecho- 
slovaks, while in the far north of European Russia 
the regions of Kola and Archangel bordering on 
the Arctic Ocean are held by Allied troops, Ameri- 
cans playing a prominent part. Lastly, in the 
western and southern portions of European Russia 
the inhabitants (largely of non-Russian race) are 


maintaining their separatist national claims and 
refuse to recognize Russian Bolshevist rule. We 
thus have the governments of Finland, the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine (properly 
pronounced, by the way, You—krine), and the 
Don Cossacks, extending in a vast semicircle from 
northwest to southeast. The northwestern end 
of this chain of separatist governments (Finland) 
is in direct contact with the Anglo-American forces 
at Kola on the Arctic Ocean, while the south- 
eastern end of the chain (the Don Cossacks) al- 
most touches the Czechoslovak outposts on the 
middle Volga. The Bolshevist rulers of Russia 
are thus hemmed in on all sides and are practic- 














ally confined to Old Russia or “ Muscovy,” the 
home of the “Great” Russians, to whom the term 
“Russian” as we understand it should alone be 
applied. 

Despite this relative restriction of its authority, 
however, the Russian Bolshevist Government 
should not be taken lightly. Time and again its 
impending fall has been confidently announced, 
yet it still stands, and the unpleasant fact may as 
well be faced that the withdrawal of Allied troops 
from Russia would be followed by the speedy 
collapse of the various anti-Bolshevist Govern- 
ments which have established themselves in those 
parts of Russia now under Allied military control. 
These anti-Bolshevist organizations were origin- 
ally three in number: the Siberian Government, 
the All-Russian Government of Ufa (a town in 
southeast European Russia near the Ural Moun- 
tains), and the Goyernment of the Northern Re- 
gion at Archangel. In October last, these three 
governments fused themselves unto a central 
organization called the All-Russian Provisional 
Government with its seat at Omsk in western 
Siberia. Despite its attractive name, however, 
the All-Russian Provisional Government has 
shown a regrettable lack of vitality and a still 
more regrettable disposition to internal quarrels. 
Made up of various conservative, liberal, and 
radical elements, the Provisional Government 
does not yet seem to have found a common basis 
for aggressive action against the Bolshevist enemy. 
Possibly if the Allied occupation continues, the 
Provisional Government will develop greater 
stability and strength. It has certainly under- 
taken to raise an effective army and claims to have 
380,000 men in training, mostly Siberians. The 
Government of the Northern Region at Archangel 
is also raising an army, though the scanty popula- 
tion of this region precludes the enlistment of any 
considerable force. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA? 


The whole problem of Russia, together with the 
Allies’ attitude toward it, will be taken up at the 
Peace Conference, and a definite line of action 
will probably be there laid down. Precisely 
what that line of action will be, it is, of course, 
impossible to predict, but one thing seems clear: 
the future attitude of the Allies and of America 
toward the Bolshevist Government of Russia is a 
matter to be determined, not by abstract princi- 
ples, but by practical considerations. In con- 
temporary public opinion there seem to be two 
wide-spread theories regarding the proper course 
to be followed. Conservative circles both in 
Europe and America generally consider it our 
“duty” to intervene energetically in Russia, 
smash the Bolshevist régime by force of arms, 
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and reconstruct Russian society on orthodox, 


political, and social lines. Radical and Socialist 
circles, on the other hand, everywhere claim that 
it is our “duty,” not only to abstain from any 
armed intervention in Russia, but also to recog- 
nize the Bolshevist Government, acquiesce in its 
doings, and treat it as a normal member of inter- 
national society. 

This is not the place to determine which theory 
is right. But it may be illuminating to point 
out that the Russian experiment in Bolshevjsm 
is not purely an internal Russian experiment. 
Having turned Russian society into- chaos, 
the Russian Bolshevist Government then de- 
clared war upon all existing society. It has re- 
pudiated every obligation known to International 
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THE STORM CENTRE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The Tacna-Arica district over which Peru and Chile are 
disputing. There are valuable nitrate deposits in this region 


Law; in fact, it has repudiated International 
Law itself, since International Law is “The Law 
of Nations,” and “Nations” are slated for de- 
struction at Bolshevist hands along with the other 
“bourgeois” institutions. Within Russia itself 
the Bolshevist Government has outraged the most 
elementary principles of international comity. 
Foreigners of all nations, however legally domi- 
ciled in Russia, have been despoiled of their 
property, arrested, maltreated, killed. Foreign- 
held debts, both private and public, have been 
summarily repudiated. Accredited foreign dip- 
lomats, sacred even among savages, have been 
imprisoned, even foully murdered, while foreign 
legations have been seized and looted. And to 
every diplomatic protest against these outrages, 
whether presented by Russia’s former allies or by 
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neutrals, the Russian Bolshévist Government has 
answered by jeers, defiance, threats, and warnings 
that this was a mere foreiaste of what Bolshevist 
Russia was going to do to the bourgeois outer- 
world. And these warnings have been no idle 
boasts. From its very beginning the Russian 
Bolshevist Government has maintained a world- 
wide revolutionary propaganda. In every coun- 
_ try on earth Bolshevist agents, well supplied with 
money, are to-day feverishly sowing the seeds of 


The World’s Work 


In our current absorption in the liquidation of 
the late European War, one extraneous matter 
distracts our attention. Two of the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, Chile and Peru, are at odds, and 
public feeling has arisen to such a pitch in both 
countries that there is serious talk of war. The 
point at issue is not new. It had its origin in the 
Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879, and has embittered 
the two countries’ relations ever since. 

The issue is the rightful ownership of provinces 
of Tacnaand Arica,now in Chilean 











possession. By the Treaty of An- 
con, signed Oetober 20, 1883, Peru, 
the defeated party in the war, 
yielded certain territories to Chile. 
In the first place, Peru ceded un- 
conditionally and in perpetuity 
the Province of Tarapaca. In 
the second place Peru granted 
to Chile full possession of the ad- 
jacent provinces of Tacna and 
Arica for a period of ten years, at 
the end of which time a plebiscite 
or popular vote of the inhabit- 
ants was to be held to determine 
whether the provinces should be- 
come permanently Chilean or 
should go back to Peru. It was 
further provided that the country 
which gained the provinces by the 
plebiscite should pay the loser 
10,000,000 silver dollars. This 
sounds simple enough, yet the fact 
is that the plebiscite has never 
been held. The trouble has been 
that the two countries have been 
unable to agree upon the exact 
manner in which the vote should 








be taken, the terms and time for 


ITALY S CLAIMS UNDER THE TREATY OF LONDON 


The secret treaty with Britain, France, and Russia by which those countries 
met Italy’s demands for territorial expansion as her price for entering the war on 
the Entente side. The terms amounted to extortion under duress. Not content 
with them, Italy has lately exceeded their provisions by taking possession of Fiume 
and by occupying inland Slav cities by force of arms. Her desire to make the 
Adriatic an “Italian Lake” would strangle the economic future of Jugoslavia by 
denying it free access to the sea. The territory which is to be restored to Italy in 
accordance with the Treaty of London is indicated by the solid black sections. The 
districts of Fiume and Valona occupied by the Italians are indicated by squares 


payment of the contingent in- 
demnity, and other collateral 
matters. Meanwhile Chile has 
kept possession of the provinces 
with Peru continually endeavor- 
ing to get the plebiscite, since the 
provinces are of great value, con- 





class-hatred and fanning the flames of social war. 
This Bolshevist propaganda is every bit as reckless 
and unscrupulous as German propaganda has 
ever been. Furthermore, it is getting results. 
Even distant America is by no means immune. 
Any police captain or social worker will testify 
to the truth of that statement. In fine: Bolshevist 
Russia is widening its sphere of influence and is 
trying to upset the earth. 


taining someof the nitrate deposits 
of the Pacific coast of South America. So the ne- 
gotiations have dragged on for a whole generation, 
at times rising to the pitch of a genujne international 
crisis, at other times half forgotten. This situa- 
tion contains the possibility of serious conse- 
quences. Both our own Government and some 
of the South American nations have made diplo- 
matic overtures to Chile and Peru looking toward 
a peaceful solution of the dispute. 








N the following pages are the first 
detail photographs of the Liberty 
motor to be: passed by the Military 

Ce&sorship. They are interesting not only in 
themselves but as illustrating the story, first 
told in this department of Wortp’s Work in 
September, 1918, of the development of the 
Liberty engine from the Packard aviation engine. 
If any evidence was needed of the falsity of the 
tale told about the creation of the Liberty motor 
in five days out of nothing, these photographs 
furnish it. 

Now that hostilities have ceased, some facts 
about the airplane engine situation, as it was 
when the armistice was signed, may be published. 
On that date contracts had been let by our Gov- 
ernment for the manufacture of almost one hundred 
thousand engines for airplanes, 51,100 of these 
being Liberty twelves and 8,000 Liberty eights. 
A large part of these contracts have been can- 
celled, but there had been manufactured and 
delivered up to November 22d, 31,813 motors, 
15,131 of these being Liberties. Something less 
than one million horsepower is developed at 
Niagara Falls. The horsepower of these Liberty 
motors, if all were running at once, would amount 
to the stupendous aggregate of 6,052,400! And 
besides 5,245 Liberty motors delivered to the 
plants where planes are made, there had been 
shipped of these wonderful engines alone to the 
American Expeditionary Forces 4,981, while 
1,090 had been sent to our Allies and this output 
was rapidly increasing. 

England, France, and Italy had reached the 
point where they could build airplanes much 
faster than they could build engines, when 
hostilities ceased. Both countries had accepted 
the Liberty motor as the best airplane engine, 
and both were building their planes to fit this 
American engine, when the order came to cease 
firing. How much faster we were building en- 
gines than were our European associates is indi- 
cated by the fact that the largest day’s production 
of the engine most closely approximating . the 
Liberty in quality, the Rolls-Royce, was fifty-nine, 
while the Liberties were being turned out at the 
rate of 150a day! In October, America’s produc- 
tion of airplane engines was 5,603. This is more 
than the total production of France and England 
together for the whole four years of the war ! 

_ What it meant to develop this enormous quan- 
tity production from nothing can only be appre- 
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THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


ciated by those familiar with the difficulties in 
the way of getting tools, dies, jigs, and machines 
made for the manufacture on a large scale of 
any commodity. Every tool-making plant east 
of the Mississippi was commandeered by the 
Government for the manufacture of tools with 
which to fashion Liberty motors—and more 
than three quarters of the tools had to be sent 
back to be re-made after being delivered! Changes 
had constantly to be made in the engine itself. 
The Liberty twelve, as first designed, was of the 
300-horsepower class, producing approximately 
330-horsepower, and all the parts were made to 
stand the stresses incident to the generation of 
that amount of power and no more. Airplane 
motors for war purposes are not built for duraé=. 
bility, but for lightness and speed. They are 
not intended to run more than fifty hours in the 
air without being taken down and practically 
rebuilt, although there are Liberty motors in 
service with a record of more than 150 hours in 
the air. But when about 300 engines of the 
300-horsepower class had been built, General 
Pershing sent word that higher power would 
be required. Many parts had to be strengthened; 
the power was stepped up to 375-horsepower. 
Then came a demand for still greater power, 
after 500 of these had been built. All the parts 
were rearranged and many redesigned, to give 
greater power still, and finally the engine delivered 
440-horsepower with a weight of 880 pounds. 
Even the metallurgical specifications, however, 
had to be changed to accomplish this. Despite 
these difficulties, however, there were completed 
and delivered 1,100 Liberty motors in ‘exactly 
one year after the first drawings were turned 
over to production engineers. 

This manufacturing feat, accomplished only 
through the complete coédrdination under Govern- 
ment supervision of the manufacturing facilities 
of thousands of plants, has never, it is believed, 
been equalled or approached. The companies 
making Liberty motors at the time of the sign- 
ing of the armistice were the Packard, Lincoln, 
Cadillac, Buick, Nordyke-Marmon, Trego, and 
Ford. No manufacturer in America had ever 
built engines with steel cylinders, except as a 
laboratory experiment. And there was not a 
single manufacturing plant in Europe that could 
have approached the achievement of any one 
of these concerns in the production of the Lib- 
erty motor. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


_ _From the first aviation motor built by the Packard Motor Car Company in 1915. The Model One engine shown here was completed and tested 
in February, 1916. It was a twelve-cylinder, V-type engine of 299 cubic inches piston ‘displacement, and with it in aracing car Ralph De Palma 
won every track record from 10 to600 miles. The Model Two was built in that year, with a piston displacement of 905cubic inches. It developed 

25-horsepower, and in a racing car broke all records from a quarter of a mile to ten miles, doing better than two miles a minute. This model 
had steel cylinders. Model Three was begun in April, 1917, and finished a month later. It had the new type steel cylinder and water jackets, for 
the manufacture of which new manufacturing methods were devised. The two lower pictures are Liberty Model B and Liberty Model 
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THE LIBERTY MOTOR CYLINDERS 


From a mechanical and manufacturing viewpoint the most interesting feature of the Liberty Motor is the steel cylinders. All autombile 
engine cylinders are made of cast-iron, for weight doesn’t count there; all American aviation engines had cast-iron cylinders before the Liberty was 
built. Nobody knew how to make steel cylinders except by boring them out of steel. Finally there was devised a method of fashioning them out 
of steel aio first welded into the form shown on the left, then turned in a lathe to the shape shown in the middle, and then covered with a 
water-tight, thin, steel jacket, welded on as shown on the right. Between the jacket and the cylinder the cooling-water circulates. Both cylinder 
and jacket are very complicated in shape, because valves, spark plugs, fuel entrance, and exhaust must be carried through both of them. It took a 
year of research and experiment to perfect ways to join cylinder and water jacket by welding. The meta!s to be welded were of different thick- 
nesses, and welding temperatures which served for one part burned the other. This difficulty was finally overcome by raising on the heavier 
cylinder thin flanges of metal the same thickness as the outer jacket. So difficult was the working out of chis method that it is confidently asserted 
that had a Liberty motor fallen into German hands its construction could not have been duplicated 




















TESTING THE FIRST AMERICAN AIRPLANE MOTOR 


The first American airplane motor with steel cylinders was mounted on a motor truck with an airplane propeller and pushed over the 
snow-covered ground with the wheels locked. This is the motor that is the direct parent of the Liberty 
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THE LIBERTY MODEL B 


This is a geared motor, differing from Model A in having gears between the crank-shaft and the propeller-shaft, reducing the speed of the propeller 


to 1,400 revolutions per minute, from the 1,800 revolutions of the Atype. The lower speed is useful for training planes 





























THE LIBERTY MOTOR—THE FIRST ‘“CLOSE-UP”” PERMITTED TO BE PUBLISHED 


This is the standard type, weighing 880 poundsand delivering 440-horsepower or more, with a gasolene consumption of twenty-five gallons per 
hour. The cylinders are five-inch bore and the piston stroke seven inches 








